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1 WAS ASHAMED 
OF MY FACE 

until Viderm helped make my skin clearer in one short week” 

(FROM A LETTER BY E. S. JORDAN, DETROIT, MICH.) 

If your fare is broken-out, if bad skin is making you miserable, 
here is how to stop worrying about pimples, blackheads and 
other externally-caused skin troubles. 

JUST FOLLOW SKIN DOCTOR’S SIMPLE DIRECTIONS 



IT doesn’t Pav to put up with a broken-out face. Your very 
| success in business, love and social life may depend upon 
your looks. Handsomeness and a good appearance usually 
start with the condition of your akin. Nobody likes to look 
St a face that is blemished by blackheads or pimples. 
WOMEN ARE ATTRACTED TO MEN WHO HAVE 
SMOOTH, CLEAR, HEALTHY-LOOKING SKIN. Busi- 
>ess executives don’t choose men whose complexions are 
against them. Don’t take chances with your success in life 
when this inexpensive Viderm formula may help you. 

Good-looking Skin Is Not for Women Only 
You— yea, you —can have the same handsome complexion, 
free from externally caused skin troubles, simply by giving 
your face the special care that screen stars give theirs. 
There’s almost nothing to it—it is just about as easy as 
washing your face. The whole secret consists of washing 
your lace in a way that thor. 
oughty purges the pores ot every 
last speck ot dirt and grime — 
joroething that ordinary cleans¬ 
ing seldom does. In fact, exam¬ 
ination after examination shows 
that, usually, it is not a case of 
“bad skin" so much as a case of 
faulty cleansing. What you 
should use is a highly concen¬ 
trated soap like Viderm Skin 
Cleanser. This penetrates- the pores and acts as an anti¬ 
septic. Specks of irritating dirt and grime are quickly 
gashed out They dissolve and disappear, leaving your skin 



DON’T DO THIS! 


! 
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entirely free of the dirt particles that usually bring out pim¬ 
ples, blackheads and other externally-caused skin troubles. 
Squeezing pimples or blackheads to get rid of them is • 
nasty, messy business—but that isn’t the worst of it. Doing 
so may also be injurious and leave your face with unsightly, 
embarrassing blemishes. There is, now, a much easier, safer, 
cleaner way to help you rid your face of ugly, offensive, 
externally-caused skin troubles. You merely follow a doctors 
simple directions. 

Don’t murder your skin! Here’s all you have to do to get it 
smoother and clearer and to keep it that way. Use Viderm 
Skin Cleanser when you wash your face. Rub the rich lather 
Of this highly-concentrated medicated soap on your face 
for just a few seconds and then rinse it of£. Then apply a 
little Viderm Medicated Skin Cream and that’s all there is 
to it. Viderm Medicated Skin Cream quickly disappears, 
leaving your skin nice and 
smooth. This simple treatment, 
used after shaving, helps heal 
tiny nicks and cuts, relieves 
razor-bum and smarting; besides 
conditioning your skin. 

Give Your Face This Treat 
for 7 Days 

_Stop worrying and being em¬ 
barrassed over what may happen 
to your skin. Just send for your Viderm Double Treatment 
this minute, and be confident of a smoother and clearer 
complexion. Follow the simple directions, written by a 
doctor, that you will get with your Viderm Double Treat¬ 
ment. Then look in your mirror and listen to your friends 
admire your smoother, clearer skin—the kind that wom¬ 
en go for. 

Just mail your name and address to The New York Skin 
Laboratory, 206 Division Street, Dept. 40, New York City 2, 
N. Y. By return mail you will receive both of the Viderm 
formulas, complete with full directions, and mailed in a 
plain wrapper. On delivery, pay two dollars plus postage. 
If you wish, you can save the postage fee by mailing the 
two dollars with your letter. Then, if you aren’t thrilled 
with results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Remember that both of the formulas you use have been 
fully tested and proven, and are reliable for you. // they 
don’t help you, your treatments cost you nothing. After 
you have received your Viderm, if you have any questions 
to ask concerning abused skin, just send them in. 
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ANGEL OF ALLAH 


A S THE PLANE FROM ISTAN- 
bul crossed the summit of the 
Elburz range and lowered into the 
long descent for Teheran, Captain Peter 
Storm looked down through the curtained 
port beside him, yawning to equalize the 
pressure in his ears. A late afternoon sun 
was purpling the south shore of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and, below, the Chalus Road was 
a smokey grey worm coiled along the 
passes. Through the shimmering prop disc 
of the left engine, Demavend’s snow¬ 
capped peak beckoned pinkly in the sky. 
Stretching, Storm eased his legs as well 


as he could under the seat in front of 
him. He massaged his temples. Then he 
settled back, a lean man slumping with 
careless elegance in the seat. His ice-blue 
eyes were lazy, and from the well-groomed 
blond head to the English shoes on his feet 
he looked like a seasoned world traveler. 

Storm twisted around and, as he had 
done on boarding the plane at Istanbul, 
casually surveyed his fellow passengers. 
None of them looked suspicious, but then 
an expert agent seldom does. Of the four 
■—two Americans, a Turk, and an English¬ 
man—the Englishman held his attention 
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They meet again! Suave, ponderous old Count Xanadu and that steel whip 
of a man. Captain Peter Storm, once more crossing swords in Arabia’s 
thundering skies. But this time, the lovely Sultra swore to her agonized 
heart, this time would be the last. Death must help her choose between them! 


There teas no indecision. Throttles wide, 
they barreled in .. . 


the longest. There was something about 
the pale sensitive face that struck a familiar 
chord in his memory but, so far, he had 
been unable to place the man. Shrugging 
mentally, he turned back to the panorama 
of antiquity unfolding below. 

The seat belt light was on and the ship 
was lowering swiftly over the sunset-gold¬ 
en plain that surrounded Teheran. Storm 
could see the city now, and from the air, 
the struggle of its civilizations was clearly 
visible. Side by side with the clean soaring 
structures of the new were the squat ornate 
palaces of the old. White concrete com¬ 


peted with colored tile; stainless steel with 
cut glass. In Teheran, you could buy any¬ 
thing from a Luristan bronze hundreds 
of years old to a brand-new Buick. It was 
one of the most fascinating cities in the 
world and one of the most dangerous. 

Banking smoothly, the pilot throttled his 
engines and flattened out above the long 
straight runway of the airport. The wheels 
touched, the tail came down, and they 
began to bump along the asphalt. The 
pilot braked her off the runway and taxied 
to the ramp. 

On the drive into the city, Storm lost 
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sight of the Englishman but at the terminal 
building he thought he glimpsed him in the 
crowd. He took plenty of time claiming 
his one travel-scarred bag, wanting to see 
if any of his four companions lagged with 
him. None of them did. 

Outside, he chose one of the ancient taxis 
at the curb. When he was about to open 
the door, a jolly bearded old fellow wearing 
the blue-denim trousers and black felt hat 
of the Bakhtiari stepped in front of him. 
The old man had a woolen scarf wrapped 
twice about his stomach and, thrust into 
its folds were three hair clippers, a comb, 
scissors and two razors. 

Grinning, he said, “Shave? Haircut?” 

Storm shook his head and tried to push 
past to the door. The old man wouldn’t 
budge. Seeing that he was losing a fare, 
the taxi driver leaned across the seat and 
began to curse the barber. Delighted, the 
barber cursed back. Not wanting to be 
caught in a scene. Storm strode off along 
the sidewalk. 

He hadn’t gone a dozen paces before 
the barber, grinning again, was trotting 
along beside him. He held up a mirror 
in front of Storm’s face. 

“One look,” the old man said blandly, 
“is worth a thousand tellings.” 

Storm brushed the mirror aside and 
walked faster. 

“A bath, perhaps? The hammam is not 
far.” 

Again Storm shook his head. 

“It is truly not far at all,” the man 
said softly. “Just a little trip.” 

Storm glanced down at the other’s face. 
“What did you say, old one?” 

The barber repeated it, the smile dying 
from his eyes. “A little trip.” 

S TORM didn’t break his stride. The 
expression on his face didn’t change. 
But behind the carefully controlled muscles 
an alarm bell was ringing wamingly. He 
had heard those three words many times 
but never from a jolly barber in Iran. 
Usually they came over the telephone, 
spoken in a weary voice by the white- 
haired man who was his chief in the U.S. 
Government’s secret Division N. Those 
words, in fact, had started him on the trail 
that led from New Orleans to Teheran. 


He said, “Perhaps a bath, after all, old 
one.” 

They got a taxi and Storm looked at the 
old man questioningly. 

“The evening is cool,” the other said. 
“There is no hurry. Let us enjoy the 
center of town.” 

Storm gave the driver the order and the 
barber relaxed on the hard cushions, smil¬ 
ing to himself until they approached the 
post office. He sat forward then and Storm 
followed the direction of his eyes. 

Most of the rug sellers had packed up 
for the evening but one man still waited 
in the dusk, his three brightly colored rugs 
hung against the high iron fence that sur¬ 
rounded the building. The barber looked 
closely at the rugs, then leaned forward 
and gave new directions to the driver. The 
taxi picked up speed, twisting without ap¬ 
parent purpose through the maze of streets, 
while the old Bakhtiari watched through 
the back window. 

“The colors?” Storm asked. 

Not taking his eyes from the street be¬ 
hind, the barber nodded. “Code. One 
must change the place often in Teheran.” 

When the old fnan was satisfied that 
they were not being followed, he gave the 
driver an address. The taxi turned away 
from the center of town and presently the 
clatter of busses and trolleys was lost; 
the streets became narrow, filthy. 

The cab let them out in front of a 
dilapidated building that seemed to be con¬ 
structed of clay and old timbers. 

“The hammam of Abdul,” said the bar¬ 
ber and opened the door of the bath house. 

Inside, Storm was turned over to a 
gnome-like attendant in baggy pants and a 
turban whose skinny chest and arms were 
burned a deep mahogany. Storm stood 
silent, waiting for a cue from the barber, 
but that worthy only touched fingers to 
forehead in the Moslem salute and left. 
Storm looked at the attendant; the attend¬ 
ant looked at Storm. And finally there 
was nothing left for him to do but take 
off his clothes and step into the shower. 

After Storm had bathed and been mas¬ 
saged, the little man drew on a large 
canvas mitten and began to scrub him 
vigorously. Layers of skin and dirt 
dropped off onto the floor (mostly, Storm 
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hoped, from the mitten itself) and when 
he could stand it no longer he grabbed the 
man’s arm. 

“Enough!” 

The little man grinned. “Can’t take it, 
huh, boy?” he whispered. 

In the dim light Storm searched the 
other’s face. The close-clipped beard gave 
it an Oriental cast but when he looked 
closely at the nose he recognized it. And 
it was American. He said softly, 
“Squeeze! Squeeze Kelly!” 

K ELLY winked and looked over his 
shoulder. Around the room other 
patrons were being scrubbed but none of 
them semed interested in anyone else. Kelly 
dropped a piece of soap in a bag, dipped 
it in warm water, then blew it up like a 
balloon. Storm stretched out on a tile 
bench and, squeezing huge blobs of soap 
bubbles from the bag, Kelly began to wash 
him slowly. 

“What’s the deal, you old milk drinker ?” 
Kelly shrugged. “Search me. I got the 
word to come north and contact you here. 
I thought you would know.” 

“North. . Storm said musingly. 
“Where were you—the Persian Gulf?” 

“Arabia. Lt. Commander Kelly, in com¬ 
mand of a camel.” 

“No kidding? You, driving camels?” 
The Naval Intelligence officer held out 
his soap-covered hands. The palms were 
as hard as ram’s horn. 

“Uncle Sam got wind of a revolt brew¬ 
ing against Ibn Saud. They sent me to 
check on it. Officially, of course, it’s none 
of our business, but there’s a lot of oil 
in Arabia and the Navy’s interested in that, 
if nobody else is. That’s how I got to be 
Kelly, the camel driver.” 

“Anything to the revolt rumor?” 
“Plenty. It’s well organized and there’s 
a lot of dough being spent. The leader 
is a young Arab that goes by the name 
of El Hannish—the snake, in case you 
don’t know. I didn’t find out where his 
headquarters were, but he seems to have 
plenty on the ball. It looks big to me, 
Peter.” 

Storm frowned. “You found all this out 
without much trouble. You mean to tell 
me Ibn Saud hasn’t tumbled?” 
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"Sure, he knows. That’s the reason I 
think it’s so big. If El Hannish was just 
the usual desert dervish, Saud would have 
crushed him long ago. The fact that he 
hasn’t so much as moved a finger against 
him means just one thing: El Hannish 
has a big power backing him up. Saud 
hasn’t grown old in the game without 
learning a few things, he’s waiting to see 
how the bets are running before he tips 
his hand.” v 

Storm said, “There’s just one power 
close enough to make Ibn Saud pull in his 
horns on that sort of deal.” 

Kelly nodded. “Exactly. Our big bear 
brother to the north.” 

The little man had completed two of the 
three soapings required by hammam ritual. 
As he started the third, Storm said, 

“Maybe our assignments are going to 
tie in after all. Squeeze.” 

“I was wondering about that,” Kelly 
said. “What are you working on?” 

“Nothing specific. You know the Chief’s 
hunches. About a year ago foreign agents 
tried to steal the plans for the XB-47, our 
new jet bomber. I don’t know the details 
since the Army and the FBI handled it, 
but anyway they didn’t get the plans. All 
indications pointed to the bear that walks 
like a man, but there was no proof. The 
FBI pulled in a few . small fry and that’s 
all there was to it. 

“Later, the Chief got to wondering why 
this particular nation would use such a 
large organization to get plans for a jet 
plane we know definitely that, in that 
category, they are easily up with if not 
ahead of us. 

“It didn’t make sense and the Chief 
doesn’t like things that don’t make sense. 
So he put me on the trail. I’ve managed 
to stay on it, but I haven't been able to 
learn anything new.” 

“You think this may be the break?” 

Storm nodded. “I don’t see the con¬ 
nection yet, but this is the warmest I’ve 
been yet.” 

He got up from the bench and went 
in for the final shower. Kelly brought him 
a towel and, putting on his clothes. Storm 
said, “Why all the fancy work at the 
airlines terminal, Squeeze?” 

“Just keeping you out of trouble, boy,” 
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the other said lightly. "If I could find 
out you had a reservation at the Firdausi 
Hotel other people could, too.” 

"So what?” 

“Teheran is rough these days, Peter. 
There are more agents here now * than 
when the Big Three were meeting. The 
place is swarming with them and they 
aren’t velvet glove operators like they 
used to be. Everybody’s trigger happy. I 
just didn’t want you walking into it blind.” 

He handed Storm his shirt. "I had an 
agent answering your general description 
take the room. If there are any contacts 
he’ll be there to take them. If there’s 
anything else . . . well, he’ll be ready for 
that, too.” 

“Okay,” Storm said. “What’s on the 
program now?” 

“Wilson—that’s the agent—will contact 
us in the square at eleven. We’ll stay out 
of sight until then.” 

Storm picked up his bag. “You have a 
place around here?” 

Kelly nodded. “Wait for me outside.” 

A T eleven o'clock Sepah Square was 
dark and quiet. There was little 
traffic at this hour and the landscaped plot 
of. ground was a cool island of flowers and 
foliage set between the ghostly prominence 
of the Municipal Building on one side 
and a row of shops on the other. 

Sitting motionless on a stone bench among 
the trees, Storm and Kelly were merely two 
more shadows amidst a host of shadows— 
not speaking, listening to the frogs croak 
in the ponds, feeling the leaf-stirred breezes 
brush their faces. 

In the hours since their meeting at the 
bath house, Storm’s appearance had been 
altered radically. His straight blond hair 
had become black and tightly curled; the 
natural tan was darkened with a stain; and 
the ice-blue eyes were covered with brown 
contact lenses. They were both dressed 
in a rag-tag accumulation of garments 
that would have passed unnoticed anywhere 
from Singapore to Casablanca. 

At eleven-thirty Storm looked at his 
watch, then at Kelly. “Trouble?” 

The other shrugged. “Wilson isn’t 
sloppy about his contacts.” 

At midnight, Kelly got up. “The police 


will be clearing the park soon. We better 
go check.” 

The Firdausi Hotel was not the newest 
hotel in Teheran, nor was it the oldest. It 
was of that intermediate vintage which per¬ 
mits the management to frown on people 
dressed as Storm and Kelly were, but does 
not permit it to throw them out. The two 
men pushed through the crowded lobby 
and when they had the attention of the 
desk clerk, Kelly said, “Mr. Storm’s room, 
please.” 

The clerk’s olive features twisted in a 
grimace of distaste. Without answering, 
he lifted a telephone beside him and spoke 
rapidly but inaudibly into it, watching them 
all the while. At length he cradled the 
receiver. 

“Room 417,” he said. “You may go up.” 

An open-grille elevator let them off at 
the fourth floor. Room 417 was at the 
end of the corridor. In answer to Storm’s 
knock, the door was opened by a stocky 
man in the uniform of the Iranian police. 
In the center of the room a harried looking 
man, apparently the hotel manager, was 
talking volubly to a dark mustached indi¬ 
vidual who had the unmistakable air of a 
detective. On the floor between them lay 
a body partially covered with a sheet. 

The detective put a long twisted cheroot 
between his teeth. “Come in,” he said. 
“You asked for Mr. Storm. Here he is.” 
He stooped down and pulled back the 
sheet. 

Storm and Kelly looked down at the 
dead man. He didn’t resemble Storm very 
closely except for coloring and build. 
There were three bullet holes in his chest. 

Replacing the sheet, the detective said, 
“That Mr. Storm?” 

“We did not know the gentleman. In¬ 
spector,” Kelly said in a frightened voice. 

“Why then did you ask for him ?” 

“We were informed that a Mr. Storm 
might need a guide on this date.” 

“Who told you that? The man didn’t 
arrive until late this afternoon.” 

Kelly fumbled hastily in his shirt and 
withdrew a letter from a travel agency, 
which requested that he call on a Mr. 
Peter Storm at the Firdausi Hotel. He 
handed the letter to the detective along 
with a dirty printed circular. The circular, 


in very flowery language, informed the 
reader that here was a most wonderful 
and reasonably priced guide, able to lead 
the eager traveller anywhere his heart de¬ 
sired. 

With a snort of disgust, the Inspector 
flung the circular to the floor. “Your 
papers!” he snapped. 

B OTH men handed him their police 
cards and identification papers, which 
Kelly had thoughtfully provided along with 
the disguises. While the detective ex¬ 
amined the papers, Kelly unobtrusively 
picked his circular off the floor and smooth¬ 
ed it tenderly. Behind him, the policeman 
snickered. The Inspector looked, glaring. 

“Enough!” shouted the Inspector. “Get 
out!” He thrust the papers into their 
hands and pushed them toward the door. 
Their faces respectfully sober, they saluted 
each of the three men and bowed them¬ 
selves into the hall. 

On the street outside. Storm said, “That 
was Wilson?” 

Kelly nodded, leading the way into a 
series of back alleys. “I’ll have to report 
it to the Legation.” He looked up at the 
tall man keeping pace beside him. “Maybe 
we better have them identify the body as 
yours. Might give us an edge on whoever’s 
after you. The way things are going it 
looks like we’ll need it.” 

“Good idea,” Storm said. “Just so you 
keep the Chief straight.” 

Apparently the little Naval officer had a 
radar memory. He traveled as swiftly as 
though it had been broad daylight and nev¬ 
er once did he falter for direction. Not until 
they were within a block of the Legation 
did he come out on a main street. He left 
Storm at the gate and hurried up into 
the building where, late as it was, lights 
still burned. These days they were apt to 
be burning all night long. 

Storm drew back into the shadows, 
watching the street. Ever since they had 
left Sepah Square he had the uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that they were being fol¬ 
lowed, and while he waited for Kelly he 
tried to spot a tail. But nothing moved 
within the limits of his vision and by the 
time Kelly returned he had decided that 
it was just his nerves playing tricks. 
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some messages for us, Peter,” 
Kelly said, handing over two flimsies. 
Storm held them under the dim light. The 
first, from Chief Division N to Captain 
Peter Storm, said.: 

New evidence this end leads believe 
Xanadu agent involved. 

The second, addressed to Lt. Com. Alex¬ 
ander Kelly, care of the Legation, read: 
Increased activity. Enemy espionage HQ 
now definitely located here Tabriz. 

Very deliberately Storm touched a match 
to the two messages and, in the light of 
the flame, Kelly watched the strong face 
closely. It didn’t change, but as Storm 
ground the ashes under his heel, he spoke 
softly. 

“Xanadu ... I thought he was dead.” 

II 

I N THE DINING ROOM OF HIS 
villa on the outskirts of Tabriz, Count 
Hugo Xanadu touched a napkin delicately 
to his lips and sighed. He looked question- 
ingly at the beautifully gowned girl sitting 
across the table from him. 

“More lamb?” he asked. “Perhaps a 
touch of pilaff?” 

“No,” she said. “Not another grain. It 
was wonderful, as usual, Hugo.” She 
smiled, shaking her head, and the move¬ 
ment sent darting highlights across the 
smooth jet hair. 

Xanadu watched her fondly. Her face 
with its mixture of East and West held 
a piquancy that delighted him. 

“I agree,” he said, touching a small silver 
bell at his elbow. “For Tabriz, it was 
very good.” He moved his huge bulk 
back in the chair and, resting his forearms 
on his stomach, began to finger the star 
ruby he wore on the index finger of his 
left hand. His eyes appeared to be exam¬ 
ining the ring intently and his voice was 
off-hand. 

“I received a rather interesting piece of 
news before dinner. Captain Peter Storm 
is dead.” Abruptly he looked directly at 
the girl. 

He thought the ivory skin paled a little, 
but in the candlelight he couldn't be sure 
and she didn’t drop her gaze. After a 
moment, she said in a low voice, “How?” 
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“Shot. In his hotel in Teheran. Does it 
hurt, my dear?” 

Her violet eyes were clouded. “Yes, 
Hugo, it does. But not as much as I 
expected it to. I don’t believe it.” 

“Ah,” he said. “Exactly the opinion I 
expressed to Major Malinoff. But . . .” 
He broke off as a servant entered the 
room. “Green almonds, Sergei,” he said, 
“and . . . yes, a bottle of the Batard 
Montrachet ’43. 

“But Malinoff was quite certain,” he 
resumed. “The American Legation identi¬ 
fied the body. I’ve asked him to come 
over this evening.” 

The girl took a few almonds from the 
silver dish Sergei offered and when their 
wine glasses were filled, Xanadu said, 
“I had hoped you could forget Storm, my 
dear. You know I did everything possi¬ 
ble at Noumea to get him to join us. 
Failing that . . .” He shrugged. 

“A woman cannot order her memory, 
Hugo. But whatever I felt or still feel 
for Peter Storm has not affected my loyalty 
to you. I had my choice once. I am here.” 

Xanadu leaned across the table, the 
studs in his shirt front gleaming, and 
patted her hand. “You will forget,” he 
said gently, “in time.” 

They were sipping their second glass of 
wine when a man in simple uniform was 
ushered in. Xanadu rose to meet him, 
moving lightly for so large a man. 

“You know my daughter Sultra, Major.” 

The stocky officer bowed stiffly and 
Xanadu led him to the table. Walking with 
his hand on the shorter man’s shoulder, 
his pink massaged face bland, the white 
sprinkle of hair around his ears shining 
in the light, Xanadu looked rather like 
a well-scrubbed benevolent Buddha. But 
there was around him an almost over¬ 
powering aura of force arid intelligence. 

“Sit down, Major. We have been 
eagerly awaiting the details.” 

“There is not much to tell. Count. It 
was really a most ordinary liquidation. Our 
agent was employed in the hotel as a 
waiter. He simply waited until Captain 
Storm ordered a drink sent to his room, 
took up the drink, and shot him.” 

Xanadu looked at Sultra. “It sounds 
too simple.” 


“We have found that the simpler the 
plan the more effective it is,” the officer 
said. 

“Quite true. Major. But I cannot quite 
picture Storm turning his back on a 
stranger.” 

“Our man shot him in the chest,” Mal¬ 
inoff said with just a touch of annoyance 
in his tone. “Three times. He is very 
fast.” 

“And your man was not even wounded?” 
“Not a scratch. Nor was there any diffi¬ 
culty with the police. The body was not 
discovered until nearly three hours later.” 

X ANADU got up and went to a port¬ 
able bar in the comer of the room. 
“My congratulations, Major,” he said, 
speaking over his shoulder. “You have 
succeeded where many organizations, in¬ 
cluding my own, failed. You must join 
me in a vodka.” 

He brought the other a glass, then said, 
“A toast. To one who has the intelligence 
to recognize intelligence—your command¬ 
er-in-chief and my employer.” 

Major Malinoff frowned slightly at the 
wording of the toast but raised his drink 
in acknowledgement. "To the Marshal,” 
he said and drained the glass. 

After the officer had gone, Xanadu 
turned to Sultra. “Well, my dear?” 

She shook her head. 

“It does sound incredible,” he agreed. 
“But perhaps, after all, a simple plan was 
what it took. On the other hand, I under¬ 
estimated Captain Storm once before— 
with disastrous results. After the way he 
made fools of us on the Sky Hound 
matter we were extremely fortunate to get 
this assignment. I can’t afford another 
mistake.” 

Xanadu’s eyes got thoughtful and he 
began to pace back and forth, the vodka 
glass forgotten in his hand. 

“What would you say Storm was doing 
in Teheran?” 

“On the trail. What else ?” 

“Our trail?” 

“There’s nothing else going on in this 
part of the world that is big enough to 
bring him out.” 

Xanadu was nodding to himself. “If he 
tracked us that far it wouldn’t take him 
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long to follow here.” He set the glass 
down on the table. “As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, Captain Storm is still alive and, 
since he’s after us, still very dangerous. 
We will keep that in mind from now on.” 

Sultra had spread a white silk evening 
handkerchief on the table and was folding 
in the corners with great care. 

Xanadu said, “If he is alive, will it make 
you happier?” 

“I don’t know, Hugo,” she said, not 
looking at him. “I don’t know.” 

After a moment, he lifted a hand toward 
her but whatever he had been about to 
say was interrupted by the ringing of a 
telephone. He crossed the room swiftly, 
listened, then hung up. 

“They’re finally ready for the trial run 
up north,” he said, turning back. “Will 
you give orders for the packing? We 
leave in the morning.” Abruptly he turned 
and went to a window. He stood there, 
looking at the sky, until he heard the door 
close behind her. 

I N THE yellow morning light Tabriz’ 
only railroad station was a scene of 
noisy, dusty confusion. Four coaches, 
headed by an old high-funneled engine, 
were drawn up on the narrow-gauge track 
beside a loading shed, and along their 
entire length a ragged mob fought for the 
privilege of putting aboard the baggage 
and supplies. The reward for the lucky 
ones would be a few rubles tip and a free 
ride north and back, and each man was 
loudly voicing his priority. 

On the train side of the crowd, the 
conductor, distinguishable from the volun¬ 
teer porters only by his hard cap, strode 
up and down laying lustily about him with 
a short stick in an effort to keep order. 
On the station side, iron-lunged peddlers 
busily hawked their tough pancakes and 
treacle buns. 

At ten o’clock a long black Zis drove up 
and Xanadu and Sultra, accompanied by 
several uniformed men, got out and 
boarded the last coach. At one time it 
had been a private car of the Czars and it 
still showed traces of its former elegance. 
There were tasseled curtains at the win¬ 
dows, washing facilities and a small 
kitchen. But the red plush seats were now 
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worn to the springs and the gilt on the 
elaborately carved interior had long since 
flaked away. 

The conductor, anxious to please people 
important enough to command a special 
train, bowed them to their seats, then 
when he had satisfied himself that all the 
baggage was aboard, signalled the engineer 
to start. 

Jerking and wheezing, the train began to 
roll. 

Xanadu waited until what was evidently 
the top speed had been reached, then 
nodded to the officers. Three of them got 
up and went forward. 

“Is there something going on I don’t 
know about?” Sultra asked. 

“Merely a precaution, my dear.” 

Smiling, he began to point out the 
beauties of the wild mountainous scenery. 
Although she looked puzzled Sultra said 
nothing more, and when the train creaked 
to a stop in the midle of a barren plain 
she made no comment. 

Xanadu stood up. “Now, Colonel,” he 
said to the officer who had remained in the 
coach, “we shall see.” 

At the entrance to the next coach, one 
of the officers who had gone forward 
earlier met them. “All the cars are locked, 
Count,” he said. “The outside is being 
inspected now.” 

“Good,” said Xanadu and opened the 
door. 

The coach was crammed with the lowly 
citizens of Tabriz. They were sprawled 
in every conceivable position over the bag¬ 
gage, babbling happily to each other about 
the free ride. But at the officer’s snapped 
command their faces sobered and they 
lined up on both sides of the car, hands 
outstretched. 

Xanadu and the two officers went down 
the lines, looking at the upturned palms, 
peering into the dirty faces. It was in the 
second car that they found the tall man. 
Xanadu felt his palms, then ripped off 
the filthy headpiece he wore, exposing black 
curly hair. 

“Even the eyes,” Xanadu said admir¬ 
ingly. “Excellent, Captain, excellent. Too 
bad you didn’t have time to harden your 
hands.” 

Storm stood silently until they had 
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searched him. Then, lowering his arms, 
he said, “Your round, Count. What next?” 

“Why you will be my guest, of course. 
This is no way for a man of your parts to 
travel.” 


T HEY went back to Xanadu’s coach 
and after Storm had washed up and 
brushed some of the dust from his rags, 
the fat man handed him a drink. 

“Refreshment after an arduous journey. 
A celebration of our second and, unfor¬ 
tunately, last meeting.” 

“That works two ways. Count,” Storm 
said. “Cheers.” 

Xanadu grunted appreciatively. “I ad¬ 
mire your spirit, sir. I do indeed. We’d 
have made a good team. However . . .” 
He set down his glass. “You notice that 
I have profited from our last encounter. 
Where Captain Storm is involved it is well 
to take precautions—even though he is 
dead.” 

“So you heard about that?” 

“I hear everything.” The big man 
chuckled. “I would be interested to see 
Major Malinoff’s face now.” 

The train began to pick up speed again 
and the heat, radiating through the top 
of the old coach, became more tolerable. 
Except for one glance as he entered the 
car, Storm had given no indication that he 
was aware of a woman’s presence, and 
Xanadu, behind his mask of affability had 
been watching the American carefully. 
Now he said, 

“You remember my daughter. Captain.” 
“I remember her.” Storm didn’t turn 
his head. 

“What, no joyous greeting? Tut, tut, 
Captain. Where are your manners?” 
Xanadu shook his. head regretfully. “I’m 
disappointed, sir. You take some of the 
zest from my little triumph.” 

“You’re behind the times, Count,” Storm 
said. “The game isn’t played your way 
anymore. It’s tough and dirty and final. 
Results are what count. Anything else is 
a waste of energy. Look at your friends— 
they aren’t smiling.” 

The big man dismissed the officers with 
a shrug. “What have they to smile about? 
They are trained only to follow instruc¬ 


tions. Xanadu is different. He plays what 
you term the game, as he does everything 
else, with taste and discrimination. I 
think you will discover, however, that 
Xanadu’s results are as final as it is pos¬ 
sible to get.” 

“That third person delivery,” Storm said, 
“sounds as phony as your title.” 

“But like the title,” Xanadu smiled, “it 
amuses me.” 

Things had gone well for him today 
and he was not to be put out of counten¬ 
ance. For the rest of the jolting, uncom¬ 
fortable journey he kept up a good- 
humored monologue, discussing every¬ 
thing from the famous restaurants of the 
world to women’s clothes. Some two hours 
later the train ground to a stop. 

There was a military road-block across 
the tracks backed up by machine guns. 
Outside their coach, four lorries and two 
staff cars were drawn up in a neat row. 

Storm glanced through the window then 
turned to Xanadu. “I take it we’re now in 
Azerbaijan?” 

Xanadu gave a negligent wave of his 
hand. “These matters of boundary — let 
the surveyors worry about them.” 

They got off the train and while the 
baggage and equipment was being loaded 
into the lorries Storm was put into a staff 
car with Xanadu and Sultra. 

“Colonel Vorinsky will take care of 
things here,” Xanadu told the lieutenant 
sitting in the front seat with the driver. 
“We will go ahead.” 

The ground was flat and hard and there 
was no roadway that Storm could see. 
But even after they were out of sight of 
the train they held to a general north¬ 
easterly direction, and presently came in 
sight of a large camp surrounded by barbed 
wire. The barracks were much weath¬ 
ered and looked as though they had been 
there for a long time. In the distance 
Storm could see the curved roofs of what 
looked like hangars. 

At the gate a sentry leaned in the win¬ 
dow and whispered in Xanadu’s ear. ’ 

“I seem to have an unexpected visitor,” 
the big man said, turning to Storm. “You 
will excuse me if I let you out here. I’m 
sure the lieutenant will make you com¬ 
fortable for the night.” 


Ill 
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T he quarters that had 

been set up for Xanadu in the camp 
were quite luxurious by army standards, 
but to Xanadu they were spartan in the 
extreme. He paused just inside the door, 
frowning in distaste, and not until a move¬ 
ment caught his eye did he notice the 
stout man sitting quietly in a corner. He 
went forward, smiling broadly. 

“An honor, sir,” he said. “A real 
honor.” 

The man nodded and glanced at Sultra. 
“My daughter Sultra,” Xanadu said. 
“We can talk.” 

“I came to check,” the man said, turning 
from Sultra as though she had vanished in 
a puff of smoke. “Everything is ready?” 

His voice, like the rest of him, was 
completely undistinguished. The pallid 
fleshy face and the sloppily-cut suit of: 
coarse cloth might have belonged to any¬ 
one. He was the perfect anonymous man, 
except that there emanated from him a 
force that seemed to draw those with whom 
he came in contact into the circle of his 
own anonymity. 

Xanadu said. “Everything is ready. We 
hold the final run tomorrow morning. I’ve 
just come from the south. My agent at 
Riyadh reports that, as we anticipated, 
Ibn Saud has refused to move. At Man¬ 
ama everything is prepared. There has 
been no leak anywhere.” 

“The United States? Britain?” 

“They have wind of it, of course. But 
they haven’t been able to penetrate beyond 
El Hannish.” 

The other man did not answer his smile. 
"What they know or suspect after the coup 
is an accomplished fact is of no importance. 
But it is important that they be able to 
prove nothing. There must be no loose 
ends. We cannot afford an open break at 
this time.” 

“There will be no loose ends.” Xanadu 
paused a moment, watching the other close¬ 
ly. “By the way,” he said, “did you know 
that your man at Teheran missed Storm ?” 

“So we discovered. The one who made 
the error has been taken care of.” 

“I have Storm here.” 

There was no change of expression on 
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the other’s face. “Very good,” he said. 
“I’ll have him shot at once.” 

“No,” Xanadu said. “I prefer to handle 
him in my own way.” 

Small bulbs of flesh knotted between the 
short man’s eyes. He was evidently not 
used to hearing the word, no. But he only 
shrugged. “It is your plan. You have 
made the arrangements. The Premier has 
instructed me to give you a free hand.” 

“It is a personal matter,” Xanadu said. 
“WiTl you join me in a vodka?” 

They drank the usual toasts and when 
the other had gone, Sultra said, “Who was 
that ?” 

“That, my dear, was the head of their 
security police.” 

Sultra frowned and shook her head. 
“There is no life in him. He gave me the 
creeps.” 

Xanadu chuckled. “What did you ex¬ 
pect? Flaming eyes? A monster?” He 
filled two glasses with ice and uncorked 
a bottle of Scotch. “He is a bookkeeper, 
handling people instead of figures, but a 
bookkeeper none the less.” 

Sultra’s expression was far away and 
unconsciously she clasped her elbows to 
her body. “But there was something in 
the way he said, ‘I’ll have him shot.’ I 
don’t know . . . Maybe it was a lack 
of something. I don’t understand people 
like that.” 

Xanadu smiled. “It’s not difficult, my 
dear. Storm beat us on the Sky Hound. 
Therefore he has put our books in the 
red. He must be cancelled out. But there’s 
nothing personal in it; our friend is not 
angry. It is merely a matter of arithmetic. 
He would do the same to you or me, or 
his mother.” The fat man splashed the 
drinks with soda. 

D AWN came weakly through the single 
barred window of Storm’s cell, bring¬ 
ing with it a sifting dust that swirled up 
through the cracks in the wooden walls and 
covered his face with a fine grey film. 
Lying on a dirty pallet on the floor, he 
choked, sneezed, and sat up. 

He had been dreaming that he was flying 
in an airplane and just before he woke up, 
someone had been about to thrust his head 
into a propeller. Now he recognized the 
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source of the dream as the deep, rhythmic 
vibration emanating from somewhere in 
the camp. 

Getting up, he went to the window. 
There was nothing within his range of 
vision except more buildings similar to 
the one he was in, but by listening care¬ 
fully he identified the noise as the sound 
of several multi-engiried planes warming 
up. 

Although he had gone over his cell 
carefully the evening before, he inspected 
it once more in the light of morning. It 
was not particularly escape-proof—every¬ 
thing was made of wood and the bars in 
the window fitted loosely. But getting out 
of the cell would solve nothing. There 
were two guards below the window and 
another in the corridor outside the door. 
All three carried snub-nosed Bergmann 
sub-machine guns. 

Some few minutes later the lock on 
his cell door rattled and an orderly brought 
in his breakfast. There was a large bowl 
of mush and a cup of lukewarm tea. 
Nothing else. Storm cleaned it up in jig 
time and was debating the advisability of 
asking the guard for a cigarette when 
Xanadu came in. 

"Good morning,” the big man said jovi¬ 
ally. “I trust you slept well.” 

“Never better.” 

“Excellent. I’ve arranged a little enter¬ 
tainment this morning that I think you will 
enjoy.” 

There was a car waiting outside and 
they drove rapidly through the camp to 
one of the round-roofed buildings, which, 
as Storm had suspected, were hangars. 
A C-56 was parked on the ramp in front 
of them and across the field four large 
bombers were warming up. Storm looked 
closely at the bombers to make sure his 
eyes didn’t deceive him. They were B-29’s. 

Xanadu and a soldier, who had apparent¬ 
ly been detailed to guard Storm, took him 
up the boarding steps and in the luxurious¬ 
ly appointed fuselage. 

Xanadu said, “Familiar, Captain?” 

Storm nodded. 

“The loss of my first plane in the Paci¬ 
fic was a serious inconvenience. You al¬ 
most put me out of business. But with 
sufficient funds one can replace almost 


anything. Here it is—equipped exactly like 
the other one.” 

Storm looked at the beaverboard panels in 
the upholstery on either side of the fus¬ 
elage. Underneath them, he knew, would 
be twin .50 caliber machine guns which 
could be swung out into the side ports. In 
the crew compartment there would be a wall 
safe containing all of Xanadu’s important 
papers. And on the instrument panel there 
would be a red-painted button, protected 
by a plastic safety cover, which when 
pressed would destroy the plane. 

Storm said, “This business must pay 
very well.” 

“If it didn’t,” Xanadu smiled, “I 
wouldn’t be in it.” 

They went forward to the lounge where 
Sultra sat looking disinterestedly through 
the plexiglass port. She glanced at Storm 
as they came up and he thought he de¬ 
tected a look of pain in her eyes. But 
her expression was quickly veiled as she 
made room for Xanadu without speaking. 

“I couldn’t resist bringing Captain Storm 
along, my dear,” he said. “It would be a 
pity for him to end his career without 
knowing the answer to his last assign¬ 
ment ” 

I F XANADU expected any reaction to 
his statement, he was disappointed. Sul¬ 
tra continued looking out the window and 
Storm watched Sultra, a quiet smile play¬ 
ing about his lips. Only the guard 
seemed disturbed; he gripped his pistol 
tighter and moved back a little from 
Storm’s side. 

Across the field the bombers had swung 
into line and were taxiing slowly toward 
the end of the runway. Xanadu watched 
the two beside him a moment longer, then 
lifted the interphone speaker and gave 
brief orders to his pilot. 

The entrance hatch had already been 
secured; now Storm felt the fuselage sag 
as the tail post was removed. The four 
idling engines fluttered faster, there was 
the creak of released brakes and the plane 
moved forward. 

At the end of the runway they paused 
only long enough to get the nose wheel 
rolling straight. Then the runway markers 
began sliding past, the wheel vibration 
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ceased and they were airborne. As soon 
as the landing gear was up the big plane 
heeled into a lazy climbing turn. 

Below, Storm could see the four B-29’s 
stationary at the end of the runway, send¬ 
ing long plumes of dust over the edge of 
the field as they ran up their engines in a 
final check. 

He said, “How did you manage to steal 
those babies?” 

“It Wasn’t necessary,” Xanadu smiled. 
“They were a gift, you might say, from 
naive Americans. Crippled planes aban¬ 
doned at the end of the war. We decided 
to use them when we failed to get the 
plans of your new jet.” 

Through the opposite window Storm 
saw the first bomber beetle down the 
runway. It swept low across the field 
boundaries, building airspeed for the climb, 
then began to circle east of the field while 
the following planes joined in formation. 

The C-56 had leveled off at five thous¬ 
and feet heading northwest and presently 
the Superfort formation moved past, two 
thousand feet below. For the first time 
Storm was able to see the markings on the 
planes. Stencilled on each side of the long 
narrow wings was the blue Star of David 
of the Israeli Air Force. 

He felt excitement stirring in him but 
his expression showed only mild interest. 
“Jewish planes?” he asked casually. 

“So it would appear,” Xanadu said. He 
was evidently enjoying his cat-and-mouse 
game tremendously. 

“Well, you were right in one thing. 
Count,” Storm said slowly. “I find your 
so-called entertainment interesting in the 
extreme.” 

“I was confident that you would,” said 
Xanadu. 

The morning sky was clear and shim¬ 
mering, and the rugged country below 
stood out in sharp detail. Storm watched 
the Superfort formation closely. The pilots 
were flying a beautiful tight formation that 
had not varied over a few feet since they 
left the field. The fire-control officers ap¬ 
peared to be equally skillful. 

They were swinging the automatic turrets 
to repel theoretical attacks and Storm saw 
that all four planes worked as a unit. Head 
on passes, high side, tail—they worked 
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against them all and then swung against 
the various combinations of the three. Fi¬ 
nally, the practice over, the twin fifties on 
all four ships cranked front and level and 
the formation split into two-ship elements 
and veered away to the west. 

They were approaching a wide flat pla¬ 
teau and as they crossed the lower edge, 
Storm saw that there were peculiar mark¬ 
ings on the ground. A large wavering 
outline in the shape of an anvil, inclosing 
two geometrically cross-hatched spots, was 
directly below them; and to the northeast 
there was another, much smaller, outline in 
the shape of a finger. Inside the latter 
space, a pile of what looked like toy blocks 
and pencils jutted from the ground. 

“Familiar, Captain?” Xanadu asked. 

Storm’s scalp was prickling suddenly as 
he realized what those markings repre¬ 
sented. The anvil-shaped tracing was the 
upper half of Bahrein Island in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. And the cross-hatched spots 
were Awali, the American oil city, and 
Manama, the capital on the coast. The 
blocks and pencils to the northeast could 
be nothing but the giant oil refinery at 
Ras at Tannura. 

“A nice scale job,” Storm said. 

“Observe,” said Xanadu. 

T HE B-29’s, far to the west, had turned 
back on an easterly heading and were 
roaring in toward the targets below. Over 
the finger-shaped peninsula, the C-56 be¬ 
gan to circle leisurely. Storm looked down 
through the tilted port, his fingers uncon¬ 
sciously gripping the table. 

The first element of bombers, flying 
ahead and to the south of the second, 
passed over Awali at the same moment 
that the other two planes hit the oil re¬ 
finery. The planes were low. They 
couldn’t miss. 

Storm saw the short strings of bombs 
feather downward; he saw the dirt and 
smoke erupting upwar. And after that 
first attack was over, the blocks and pen¬ 
cils were scattered wildly, and the cross- 
hatched area of Awali gaped with craters. 
But that was all. In the real thing, there 
would be steel and men and concrete pul¬ 
verized to dust, and flaming oil torching 
in the sky. 
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The two bombing elements turned into 
each other, criss-crossing, and made a 
second run on the other’s target. As be¬ 
fore, they didn’t miss. Both objectives 
were obliterated. And flying a few miles 
to^ the west, the bombers crossed again 
and made still a third run over the dust- 
hazed plateau. 

This time neither the refinery or Awali 
was touched. Storm saw two bombs drop 
into Manama; he saw a flashing string 
drop across the line representing the motor 
causeway to the airport at Muharraq; and 
finally, he saw six bombs geyser sand from 
the empty space between the outlines. 

Swinging into formation, the four B-29’s 
turned on a southeast course and droned 
away toward home. 

Xanadu said, “Those last six bombs 
didn’t miss. In the real attack they will be 
depth charges set to destroy^the submarine 
pipelines in the Gulf.” He crossed his 
hands comfortably on his belly. 

Storm’s brain was working fast, trying 
to calculate the implications of such a raid. 
But he allowed nothing of his concern to 
show in his voice. 

He shrugged. “So what? You knock 
out the oil. With the fake markings you 
turn more Arabs against Jews. But what 
do you—and your friends—gain?” 

Xanadu’s eyebrows went up. “You don’t 
see? You really don’t see?” 

“No.” 

x The big man began to laugh, a deep 
rolling laugh that shook his body but 
Somehow didn’t touch the watchful eyes. 
Storm glanced at the guard beside him, 
estimating his chances of getting at that 
pistol. 

Abruptly Xanadu stopped laughing. “I 
wouldn’t be foolish, Captain. The cabin 
isn’t pressurized; breaking a window won’t 
help you as it did last time. And I’m 
afraid our friend here is rather keyed up. 
He will probably shoot if you so much as 
sneeze.” 

Storm hadn’t lived through four years 
of war with the OSS by being foolhardy. 
He made himself relax. “It’s lucky then 
I haven’t got a cold,” he said. 

For the first time he studied Sultra 
closely. She hadn’t spoken throughout the 
flight, but he had felt her looking at him 


several times. Now, as her eyes met his, 
he saw again that hint of pain in the 
violet depths. He started to speak but she 
turned away. Shrugging, he glanced at 
Xanadu. The big man had his head back 
against the seat, eyes half closed, appar¬ 
ently lost in thought. 

“How about you, Ivan?” Storm said to 
the guard. “Heard any good jokes lately?” 

The man didn’t look annoyed; he didn’t 
even look puzzled. He just looked. And 
nobody said anything more until the planes 
had floated down onto the landing strip 
and taxied to the ramp. 

At the foot of the boarding steps Xanadu 
turned Storm over to the guards who were 
waiting. 

“I would have liked to take you along 
for the real thing,” he said, “but my 
employers can’t understand why I’ve let 
you live this long. You do, of course.” 

Storm nodded. “Revenge for the Sky 
Hound.” 

“Revenge is rather a poor word,” Xana¬ 
du said. “Let’s say that I couldn’t bear 
to have my masterpiece pass into history 
without first showing it to an appreciative 
fellow artist.” 

He peered sharply at the American for 
a moment. Then, with a quick gesture, 
he signalled the guards to take him away. 

S TORM’S cell was just as he had left 
it except that the breakfast dishes had 
been removed. He stretched out on the 
pallet, mentally reexamining the strategy 
and tactics of the bombing attack he had 
just witnessed. Contrary to what he had 
told Xanadu, he understood a great deal 
of what such an attack could accomplish. 

The destruction of Arabia’s oil potential 
would be an extremely damaging blow, 
not only to Ibn Saud’s wealth, but to his 
prestige among his subjects, which seemed 
to show, as Kelly had suspected, that the 
enemy was behind El Hannish. By using 
Jewish markings on the planes they ap¬ 
parently wanted to swing Saudi Arabia 
solidly into the fight for Palestine—al¬ 
though, on the diplomatic level, they were 
clamoring loudly for peace and supporting 
the new state of Israel. 

Confusing as it was, there was a defi¬ 
nite pattern visible. But it seemed to be 
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sloppy, loosely knit. Something necessary 
to the final picture was missing. For Storm 
knew that neither Xanadu nor the enemy 
high command were in the habit of re¬ 
sorting to violence unless there were defi¬ 
nite, immediate objectives to be gained. In 
this case there seemed to be no such 
objectives. 

But whatever was behind the move, 
Storm knew that somehow the authorities 
had to be warned. The necessity of escape 
now became much more than a personal 
matter. Impatiently, he paced the tiny cell. 

Where was Kelly? The little man had 
undoubtedly escaped detection on the train 
or Xanadu would have mentioned him. 
But, even so, how far had he managed to 
penetrate this closely guarded area? The 
Naval intelligence agent was daring and as 
smart as they came. It was quite possible 
that he had been able to get all the way 
in, but if so where was he now? What 
had he been doing these past twenty hours ? 

Storm shook his head in irritation. That 
sort of thinking would get him nowhere; 
he was beating his brains out against a 
stone wall. Of course, as a last resort, he 
could always make his try when they 
brought him food. But only as a last 
resort. He had noticed at breakfast that 
the orderly opened the cell door only wide 
enough to shove the plate inside, and the 
corridor guard had stood behind him all 
the time. 

The rays of the afternoon sun were 
climbing higher on the wall. Heat, con¬ 
centrating in the room, began to fog his 
mind. There was nothing he could do but 
wait anyway. Closing his eyes, he slipped 
off into a troubled sleep. 

It was the vibration of the floor that 
woke him up—the steady measured tread 
of marching feet. He glanced at the win¬ 
dow. It was fully dark now but the edges 
of the casement were touched with moon¬ 
light. A cool breeze had dried the pers¬ 
piration on his face. 

He sat up. The marching men were 
drawing nearer down the corridor and 
suddenly he recognized that tread. Those 
boots had the unmistakable thrilling rhy¬ 
thm of a firing squad. Xanadu had decided 
not to wait. 

2—Wings—Summer 
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He got to his feet his mouth suddenly 
dry. Subconsciously he had been steeling 
himself against the dawn; he wasn’t ready 
now. And as he stood before the door, 
listening to the sharp commands, hearing 
the thud of grounded rifle butts against the 
floor, he found his legs were trembling. 

There was the grating of a key in the 
lock and the bolt was rammed back. Then 
the door opened slowly, a hand appeared, 
and a huge silver tray was pushed across 
the floor. 

Storm looked at the tray. It was piled 
high with spicy steaming meat, vegetables, 
a beautiful salad, and in the center stood 
a cobwebbed bottle of brandy. A meal 
fit for a king. And Xanadu’s little joke. 

The door closed, more commands rang 
out, and the squad marched off. 

Storm ate the food with relish. He 
drank a quarter of the brandy. He allowed 
himself neither the luxury or reaction to 
the past or worry for the future. But the 
meaning of the supper was quite clear. His 
time was set for dawn. 

IV 

I T WAS ELEVEN-FIFTEEN BY 
his watch when Storm heard the lock 
on the cell door being opened for the 
second time that night. He didn’t get up 
but he slid into a corner, away from the 
broad swath of moonlight that cut across 
the center of the cell. The partially filled 
brandy bottle was out of sight against 
his leg. 

The door opened and a shadowy figure 
slipped in. Storm grasped the bottle tighter 
and came up to a crouch. 

“Peter?” The voice was a husky whis¬ 
per that he recognized immediately. He 
had almost forgotten how sweet it could 
sound. 

She moved forward into the center of 
the cell and the moonlight, shadowing the 
hollows below her cheekbones, brought into 
sharp relief the slim white column of her 
neck. 

“Peter?” 

“I’m here,” he said, standing up. 
“Oh!” she gasped. “For a moment I 
thought . . .” Her voice steadied. “Come! 
We must hurry!” 
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Storm didn’t move. “Hasn’t Xanadu 
had enough fun for one night?" 

Her face was puzzled. “Hugo knows 
nothing of this. He is attending a con¬ 
ference.” 

“Without you?” 

“I told him I didn't feel w£ll tonight.” 

“A headache, no doubt.” Storm's mouth 
twisted. “What’s the matter?—did the 
comrades decide not to risk a formal execu¬ 
tion after all?” 

Sultra’s eyes hardened and one hand 
dipped into the cloak she wore. “Here. 
Does this convince you?” 

Storm took the revolver she offered and 
flipped out the cylinder. It was fully 
loaded. He dumped the shells into his 
palm and held them up to the light. They 
weren’t blanks. 

“Maybe it does,” he said, reloading. 
“What about the guards?” 

“Bribed. The corridor guard and the 
one on the front entrance tied up and 
unconscious. But I was afraid to risk 
approaching too many of them. The ones 
outside your window are still dangerous.” 

“Okay,” Storm said. “Let’s go.” 

If there were other inmates in the prison 
they were asleep. Nobody made an out¬ 
cry as Storm and Sultra tiptoed down the 
corridor. At the front door Storm cased 
the outside carefully. They waited until 
the moon was momentarily dimmed be¬ 
hind a cloud and then dashed across to 
the shelter of a barracks wall. 

Sultra led the way swiftly along the 
line of buildings until they came to one 
that was apparently used as a storehouse. 
A staff car was drawn up beside it in the 
shadow and inside the car were two men 
in uniform. Storm froze, pistol leveled. 

“Easy, boy,” said the smaller of the two 
men. “You wouldn’t want to shoot your 
fairy god-father.” 

“Squeeze!” Storm lowered the pistol. 
“I might have known you’d turn up. What 
have you got there?” 

“Just the lad that’s gonna get us out of 
here—I hope. Hop in the back.” 

Storm stuck his pistol in his belt and 
opened the door for Sultra. She shook her 
head. “I can’t go, Peter.” 

“This squares you for everything, baby. 
Come on.” 


“No,” she said softly. “I can’t leave 
Hugo. Not now.” 

“This is the only chance you’ll get. You 
know what they’re planning. If they suc¬ 
ceed, there’ll be only one answer-^-war. 
You don’t want that.” 

“If I did, would I be giving you this 
chance to stop it? I hate it, Peter, but I 
owe it to Hugo to try to make him under¬ 
stand. This time I don’t think he knows 
what he is doing.” 

“Don’t kid yourself. Xanadu always 
knows what he’s doing.” 

She shrugged. “I have to try.” 

Storm grabbed her wrist angrily. She 
held back with surprising strength. “Don’t 
make a scene, Peter. The longer you de¬ 
lay, the less your chance of getting clear.” 

Kelly said, “She has to stay square with 
herself, boy. Don’t make it any tougher 
for her.” 

Storm's jaws knotted but he dropped 
her wrist. Abruptly he leaned forward » 
and kissed her gently. “When this is over, 
bahy,” he said. “I’m coming after you. 
Xanadu or no Xanadu.” > 

“When this is over, Peter, I'll be wait¬ 
ing.” 

S TORM hopped into the back seat and 
the man at the wheel put the car in 
gear. Sultra faded back into the shadows. 
They pulled around the supply building 
and turned onto a road that ran parallel to 
the barbed wire fence. 

“What’s the plan?” Storm asked. 
“Nothing fancy. We drive up to the 
gate, the captain here sells the sentry a 
bill of goods and we go through.” 

“What makes you think he won’t give 
us away?” 

Kelly held up a long knife that was 
sharply hooked at the end. “This. Some¬ 
times you find one that’ll make up his 
mind to a bullet or a regular knife, but I 
never found one yet could stand the 
thought of that hook pulling out of his 
belly.” 

The captain flicked his eyes sideways at 
the knife and Storm could see the greasy 
shine of sweat on his cheeks. 

“There’s a lap robe back there,” Kelly 
said. “Make yourself scarce.” 

Storm doubled up on the floor and 
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tucked the robe over his body. The floor 
was dusty and he hoped he wouldn’t sneeze 
at the crucial moment. As the car began 
to slow he worked the pistol out of his 
belt. Whatever happened, he didn’t intend 
to go back to that firing squad. 

The gateway was apparently brightly 
lighted. He could see the glare under the 
edges of the robe. He held his breath 
listening, but the voices were muffled and 
he couldn’t tell by the tone whether things 
were going smoothly or not. Presently 
though the car began to move again. There 
were no shouts, no shots, no disturbance 
of any kind. When the light on the floor 
faded, he threw off the robe and got up. 

The car was rolling at a fast clip now 
and, orienting himself by the moon, Storm 
saw that they were swinging south to miss 
the roadblock. 

He said, “You’re a magician, Squeeze. 
How did you work it?” 

“Nothing to it, son. I went in crated 
up with some supplies, ‘borrowed’ a uni¬ 
form, and soon as it was dark, lit out for 
Xanadu’s shack. I managed to listen in on 
the last of a pow-wow he was having with 
the brass and found out that the girl don’t 
like her new friends. She didn’t want any 
part of whatever deal is cooking.” He 
glanced back at Storm. “She’s all right, 
boy.” 

Storm’s face was merely a lighter blurr 
in the darkness and when he didn’t say 
anythink, Kelly went on. 

“Hearing that, and knowing how she 
used to feel about you, I took a chance. 
She hid me out all day and when Xanadu 
left for the conference we made our play. 
Actually she was the one that did all the 
work. I just showed up in time to take 
the bows.” 

“If anything happens to her . . .” Storm 
saw the Naval officer watching him 
anxiously. He sat forward, shaking off the 
mood. “Where are we headed, Squeeze?” 

“Tabriz, I guess.” 

Storm shook his head. “We’ve got to 
get to Arabia—fast.” 

“You cracked it, boy?” 

“I didn’t have to. They showed me— 
chapter and verse. Everything except 
when. But today was the final practice. 
It could come off anytime now.” 
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He told what he had seen that morning 
and when he finished, Kelly gnawed his 
lip thoughtfully. 

“We can try for the PBY,” he said. 
“If our gas holds out I think we can 
make it before morning.” 

“What PBY?” 

“We’ve got one hid out on the Lake 
Urmia. Just for emergencies like this.” 

“The PBY it is,” Storm said. “And 
remind me to join the Navy next time.” 

The ground southwest of the field was 
fairly smooth and the moon was bright. 
They ran without lights until they crossed 
the rail line and even when they found a 
little cart track of a road that seemed to 
lead in the right direction, they used the 
lights very sparingly. 

They took their chances with the wind¬ 
ing road, concentrating all their efforts in 
listening for the first faint drone that 
would herald the approach of a plane. When 
after two hours, they were still undis¬ 
covered, Kelly hitched around in the front 
seat and passed back a pack of cigarettes. 

“I guess we’ve made it. They’ll be work¬ 
ing on Tabriz now.” 

Storm shook his head. “I won’t believe 
it until I see that PBY.” 

T HE CAPTAIN was getting groggy 
from the strain and after he nar¬ 
rowly missed running straight through a 
curve, they stopped the car and put him 
in the back with Storm. As Kelly slid 
over behind the wheel, Storm said, 
“How’s the gas holding out, Squeeze?” 
“Search me. I never could remember 
how to figure these imperial gallons. It 
don’t make much difference anyhow. We 
drive till she’s dry.” 

“Can you find the place once we hit the 
lake?” 

“The plane is moored in the mouth of 
a river that feeds the northwest end. Un¬ 
less I’ve already got us fouled up we 
should be pretty close to the river now.” 

Topping a rise some twenty minutes 
later, they saw the gleam of water directly 
ahead. Kelly turned left off the road, fol¬ 
lowing the winding stream. Although the 
going was rough and they were in second 
gear a lot of the time, it was better than 
taking a chance on getting lost. 
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They bounced along, red-eyed, their 
faces pale with dust and finally, just as 
the horizon to the east began to turn grey, 
they made out the smooth slate surface of 
the lake through the mass of trees ahead. 

“Hey!” Storm said, sitting up. “Isn’t 
that a tent over there to the .tight?” 

“Nothing else but. Looks like we made 
it, Peter.” 

As Kelly turned the car toward the 
tent a shot rang out and they heard the 
bullet whine past close by. Kelly jammed 
on the brakes and stuck his head out the 
window. 

“Stow the artillery, boys!” he shouted. 
“We’re friends!” 

“Come out with your hands up!” a voice 
called back. 

They got out and walked into the lights 
of the car. From the trees a man in faded 
khaki came to meet them. 

“It’s me—Kelly,” Squeeze called. “Who 
is that? Johnson?” 

The man lowered his rifle and stepped 
into the lights. “Didn’t recognize you in 
the beaver, Commander. Who are your 
friends ?” 

“The tall one’s Captain Storm, an old 
buddy of mine. The short one we brought 
along for company. Lt. Johnson, Peter.” 

The two men shook hands and Kelly 
said, “The plane ready to go?” 

“Wings quivering. Been that way for 
a month and a half.” 

“Good,” Kelly grinned. “The Crusoe 
act is finished. Sink the tent in the river; 
load everything else aboard. The sooner 
we get off the better. We’re a couple of 
pretty hot characters right now.” 

“Aye, aye, sir” Johnson said and loped 
off, calling to his crew. 

K ELLY and Storm sat down wearily 
with their backs against the bumper 
of the car, glad of a chance to relax. The 
captain stretched out on the grass in front 
of them. 

Johnson came up to tell them that the 
plane was loaded and, with the captain 
walking in front of them, they headed for 
the gangplank at the river’s edge. Aboard, 
Storm met the rest of the crew—a co-pilot 
and two mechanic-gunners. After they had 
tied up the captain and cast off from the 


homemade slip, Johnson gunned the plane 
into the center of the river. They taxied 
slowly, watching for snags. Not until they 
were well out into the lake and turned into 
the wind, did he begin to let the engines 
out. 

Storm saw spray flashing past the side 
ports and the tail lifted as the plane got 
up on the step. Johnson pulled back the 
yoke. For a moment the plane struggled 
against the water. Then they were clear 
and the lake dropped away and they banked 
lazily toward the south. 

Kelly 'and Storm stretched out on the 
bunks amidships. “As a former fighter 
pilot, Peter,” Kelly said, “you ought to 
appreciate a job like this. Roomy, com-. 
fortable, flies practically forever. Only 
thing you run out of on a PBY is food.” 

“So I’ve heard,” Storm yawned. “You 
suppose we could get a little of that eating 
material before they do run out?” 

One of the gunners, whose name was 
Rigney, was only too happy to rustle a 
bit of grub for his liberators. But when 
he returned from the galley with two plates 
of sandwiches and a pot of coffee, the 
men on the bunks were sound asleep, 
snoring gently in rythm with the engines’ 
beat. 

The PBY had been airborne about forty- 
five minutes and was just approaching the 
foothills of the Jawur range in Iraq when 
Rigney shook Storm and Kelly awake. 

“Mr. Johnson wants to see you, Com¬ 
mander.” 

They made their way forward to the 
cockpit. Lt. Johnson said, “Sorry to wake 
you but what do you make of that?” He 
hooked a thumb over his left shoulder. 

Storm and Kelly leaned across the seat, 
searching the sky behind them. Coming 
up fast from eight o’clock were two planes 
—at that distance, nothing but slivers of 
wings. 

“Fighters,” Storm said. “Can’t tell what 
kind.” 

Johnson nodded and looked at Kelly. 

“No use taking chances,” the little man 
said. 

Lifting his mike off the hook, the pilot 
switched the box to interphone. “Cleat 
for action, Rigney.” 

The two following planes, as they over- 
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hauled the slow patrol bomber, split apart 
and pulled up level with the office, one on 
each side. Like the PBY, they had no 
markings but any airman would have iden¬ 
tified those sleek deadly silhouettes. They 
were enemy fighters. 

“Must’ve got a radar plot on us,” Kelly 
said to Storm. 

“Yeah,” Storm said, watching the planes. 
“Xanadu wouldn’t have overlooked any¬ 
thing.” 

The fighter pilots took their time look¬ 
ing over the PBY. Then the Yak on the 
left pulled out in front. The pilot worked 
his elevators violently, heeled over and 
fired a burst of tracers across their nose. 
His meaning was unmistakable: turn back 
and land. 

“Well?” Johnson asked. 

“What do you think?” Kelly said. 
“Come on, Peter, we’ll give the gunners a 
hand.” 

As they ducked through the door to the 
crew compartment, Storm heard Johnson 
say to nobody in particular, “Come to 
think of it, fishing that lake wasn’t such 
a bad life after all.” 

V 

I N THE TWO SIDE BLISTERS THE 
gunners had swung their single .50 cali¬ 
bers into position and were checking the 
belt cans to make sure they wouldn’t jam. 
Storm and Kelly clipped on earphones. 

“Check in, men,” came the co-pilot’s 
voice. 

The two gunners pressed throat mikes 
against their adam’s apples. 

“Rigney ready” 

“Means ready.” 

“We’re tuned in too, Matty,” Kelly said. 
“Right.” 

The fighters had pulled out ahead of 
the PBY and now they veered apart, trac¬ 
ing a huge V through the sky, and curled 
back for a coordinated attack. 

“Coming in at ten and two,” said the 
co-pilot calmly. “We’re turning right.” 

Storm heard the engines snarl with 
power and the floor tilted under them. In 
the port blister Means bent over his sights, 
waiting for his head-on shot. Rigney tilted 
his gun downward in case the attacker 


pulled out underneath. Storm and Kelly, 
with nothing to do, clung to handholds 
on the walls. 

The air around the fuselage was sud¬ 
denly bright with tracers and Means’ gun 
was bucking furiously, fouling the air with 
the smell of cordite and hot oil. The 
fighter flashed by underneath the belly and 
as he pulled up on the other side, Rigney 
ripped out a quick burst. The second Yak, 
which had been invisible during the run, 
abruptly tipped up from below the tail 
and climbed a string for the sun. 

High above the PBY the fighters rolled 
lazily onto their backs, pulling ahead even 
in inverted flight. The two gunners were 
tracking them hopelessly, cursing under 
their breaths. 

“Any hits back there?” Matty’s voice 
asked. 

“Everything okay,” Kelly answered. 

Storm watched the planes above ma¬ 
neuver for position. They were evidently 
experienced pilots, for they didn’t hurry 
and they flew their deadly aerial ballet 
beautifully. Two planes working as a unit 
—a combination that was hard to beat. 

The PBY could out-turn the clip-winged 
fighters so that even against a split attack 
they could prevent one plane from getting 
a clear shot. It ait the odds a little, but 
not much. Even against one fighter the 
PBY was badly out-gunned. 

But apparently the enemy commander 
didn’t want the odds cut at all. Above 
them, not quite in the sun but close enough 
to blur their outlines, the fighters had 
dropped out of their inverted flight and 
were plummeting down in an overhead 
pass. A turn would do no good now. 

“Skidding port,” Matty’s voice called, 
and the gunners swung their .50’s to com¬ 
pensate. 

The PBY’s high wing would hide the 
fighters when they got in point-blank range 
but until that time Rigney and Means had 
clear shots. They held their triggers down, 
laddering the air ahead of those needle 
noses with Browning steel. 

At five hundred yards the attackers fired 
sighting bursts and discovered the bomber’s 
skid. They compensated their dives and as 
they did so, Rigney got the range of the 
starboard attacker. 
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Storm could see the probing red line 
eating into the nose. Pieces of cowling 
began to pop off and suddenly a smoky 
red tatter of flame licked back across the 
canopy. Her pilot tried to pull out of the 
dive but the tracers walked on into the 
canopy and the controls went loose and 
the plane nosed under in the start of an 
outside loop. 

"Got ’im” Rigney yelled and hurriedly 
swung his gun over to help Means. 

B UT THE second fighter, gun ports 
bubbling brightly, had disappeared be¬ 
hind the PBY’s wing. He had a cinch 
shot and he didn’t miss. Although Storm 
felt Johnson kicking the rudders desper¬ 
ately, he also felt the vibrating shudder 
as the plane took full blast. 

Blinking against the fumes from the 
guns, Storm grabbed a mike. 

“Johnson! Matty! You all right up 
there?” 

There was no sound in h!s earphones 
except the faint crackling of an open cir¬ 
cuit, and the big plane began to yaw 
loosely. The nose dropped; the props 
began to whine. 

Storm ripped off his earphones and 
struggled forward, fighting for balance on 
the pitching deck. In the cockpit, he saw 
at a glance what had happened. Blood and 
broken glass and bits of metal were every¬ 
where and there was a gaping hole in the 
plexiglass windshield. A 20 millimeter, 
maybe a 37, had come through and ex¬ 
ploded inside. 

In the left hand seat, Johnson was 
slumped across his safety belt, swaying 
with the motion of the plane. Matty was 
still conscious but his chest and shoulders 
were soaked with blood. Unable to riiove 
his arms, he twisted his head up weakly. 

“Grab her, Cap. Quick.” His voice was 
a hoarse whisper. 

Kelly had come forward too and was 
holding the armor-plated back pf the seat. 
Aft, the guns were firing again “but Storm 
didn’t have time to look. He braced him¬ 
self against the control quadrant, hauled 
Johnson out of his seat and passed him 
back to Kelly. He turned to Matty but 
the co-pilot shook his head. 

“I’m okay. Grab the controls.” 


Storm slid into the pilot’s seat. With one 
hand he pulled back on the yoke while with 
the other he re-trimmed the ship and eased 
off throttles and prop pitch. The nose came 
up and they polled out of the dive in a 
long shallow curve. 

Kelly was back, leaning forward be¬ 
tween the seats. Storm jerked his head at 
Matty. “Get him back in a bunk. Squeeze. 
He’s losing blood fast.” 

Then he fumbled on a headset and 
thumbed the mike button. “Everybody okay 
back there?” 

“Yes, sir,” Rigney answered. “He’s 
above us now—pulling ahead.” 

Stretching forward in the seat, Storm 
peered up through the shattered wind¬ 
shield. The fighter edged into view, high 
and to the right, and as Storm watched, the 
wings flipped vertical and the Yak peeled 
off for a highside run. 

Storm watched him come, wings biting 
crisply, riding down at a fifty degree angle. 
The gun ports blinked briefly -and thin 
pebbled streams of smoke needled out from 
the trailing edges of the wings. Means 
and Rigney answered, but the other was 
still out of range and the two .50 caliber 
lines, feeling for him from the back 
blisters, fell short. 

Storm couldn’t afford to make his break 
too soon. He waited tensely, estimating 
the rate of closure, while the sharp black 
spinner blossomed in the glass. 

At the last possible moment he laid the 
wheel hard over, turning in. The enemy 
pilot had evidently anticipated the move 
for, with no lost motion, he snapped his 
plane into a pivot turn and cut his wing 
guns loose. 

The tracers lanced out, washing across 
the PB’s nose so close Storm could almost 
hear them sizzling. They took the port 
engine full in the cowl. Storm hauled the 
plane level and hit full right rudder even 
before the big ship began to slew. The left 
prop, shot out of balance, was racketing 
loudly and the engine was jumping wildly 
in its mount. 

Shoving throttle to the starboard engine, 
Storm hit the feathering button and 
trimmed out the torque all in one smooth 
motion. Kelly clawed into the co-pilot’s 
seat. 
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“Need any help, Peter?” 

“Not here,” Storm said, watching the 
engine closely. “No, fire yet. But you’d 
better go back and dump everything we 
don’t need.” He swiveled his head, looking 
for the fighter. “Including the captain.” 

R IGNEY and Means had picked up the 
fighter on his pullout and Storm could 
hear their guns rattling dully. He kept 
his face pressed against the side port and 
presently sea bags, rifles, water cans and 
other objects he couldn’t identify began 
tumbling from the plane. He was watching 
for their prisoner and finally he came—a 
twisting human form that jerked upright 
as white nylon popped open above it. 

The enemy pilot was pulling back for 
another pass, but when he saw the chute 
he evidently thought they were abandoning 
the ship. He broke off his approach and 
slid down after the drifting white mush¬ 
room. 

It wasn’t pleasant to watch but it was 
quick. The captain waved frantically, then 
tried to double himself up as the plane’s 
guns opened fire. The impact of the 
bunched steel shook him like a rag doll 
and when the plane climbed away it left 
only a torn and riddled body hanging in 
the harness. 

In those few moments while the PBY 
was free from attack, Storm did some 
fast calculating. Ordinarily, with one 
engine out, he would have clung to every 
inch of altitude he could, especially over 
mountainous terrain. But under the pres¬ 
ent circumstances the mountains offered 
them a means of escape. 

Making his decision, he dumped the 
yoke. Wings quivering, the ship roared 
earthward. The enemy pilot, seeing that he 
had been duped, poured mercury to his 
engine and buzzed angrily in pursuit. But 
Storm had just enough of a lead to make 
good his pull-out before the other caught 
him. He levelled off in a deep ravine and, 
alert for sudden downdrafts, flew the plane 
carefully along its winding course. 

Off both wingtips the peaks jutted 
threateningly above him and, if he should 
suddenly run into a dead-end, he knew the 
crippled PB wouldn’t be able to climb fast 
enough to surmount it. But by staying 
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low and slow he gave the speedy fighter 
only one angle of attack. 

Lifting the mike off the hook he called 
the gunners. “Watch him close boys. He’ll 
have to come directly from the tail now.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

In a moment Kelly’s voice came through 
the circuit, calm and matter-of-fact as it 
always was during a fight. 

“He’s coming in, Peter. He’s firing.” 

Storm could hear the PBY’s .50’s shoot¬ 
ing back and then Kelly’s voice came again. 

“He’s breaking off—still out of range. 
I think we’ve got him buffaloed, boy!” 

The fighter tried one more pass and 
again failed to press it home. Whether he 
was running out of ammunition and gas 
or whether he just didn’t care to play tag 
with so much rock, they would never know. 
But he pulled out of the last pass in a 
high Immelmann and buzzed away toward 
home. 

Kelly came forward and slid into the 
co-pilot’s seat. He stuck his feet up on the 
instrument panel and wiped his forehead 
nervously. 

“Looks like every time I get in a plane,” 
he said, “somebody has to start shooting 
at it.” 

Storm grinned. “Quit crying, Squeeze. 
I fell for that scared-to-death line once. 
Not any more. You love a fight, regardless 
of where it takes place.” 

The little Naval officer cocked his head 
quizzically. “Maybe you’re right. Maybe 
I’ve been fooling myself about airplanes— 
you know, like in Spellbound. I might be 
psychic or something.” 

“Yeah,” Storm said. “Or something. 
How’re Johnson and Matty doing?” 

“They’ll be okay. Shrapnel stuff. Pain¬ 
ful but not serious. You think this wreck’s 
gonna hold together for us?” 

Storm checked the gauges. The cylin¬ 
der head temperature was only a little 
above normal and the oil. pressure was still 
up. He added some throttle and began to 
climb slowly. 

“We ougfit to make it into Baghdad, 
provided we don't run into any more of 
those boys.” 

“I think that’s the crop,” Kelly said. 
“They’d be a little far from home down 
here.” 
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E CLIPPED on a headset and fiddled 
with the radio until he contacted the 
Baghdad airport. They promised a crash 
truck and ambulance and asked for his 
ETA. Lowering the mike, he turned to 
Storm. “What do you think, Peter?” 

Storm looked out at the fertile country 
spread below them. To the west he could 
see the long yellow coil of the Tigris and, 
just ahead, were the gleaming tracks of 
the Kirkuk railroad. 

“About two hours,” he said. 

There was a little traffic at the Baghdad 
airport and Storm circled the field slowly, 
keeping the good engine on the inside of 
his turns, until the tower signalled him in. 
He could see the crash truck and ambu¬ 
lance idling about halfway down the run¬ 
way. 

“Here we go, Squeeze,” he said, and 
swung wide onto his base leg. 

The landing gear had come through the 
fight undamaged and the air was calm. 
Storm brought her in without difficulty, 
touching down in the first third of the 
runway. The crash truck ambulance swung 
in behind and escorted them to the ramp. 
Storm cut the switches and looked at 
Kelly. 

“I don’t understand it,” the little man 
grinned. “Neither of us is drunk and we 
certainly aren’t children.” 

“That leaves only one possibility. I’ve 
suspected it for a long time.” Storm 
punched the other lightly on the shoulder 
and went to see about the two wounded 
pilots. 

There was an ambulance from the city 
waiting and Johnson and Matty were 
quickly loaded aboard. 

“You check the plane schedules south, 
Peter. I’ll call the consul.” 

They met in the Operations lounge a 
few minutes later—two dirty, wild-looking 
men, conspicuous even in Baghdad. Kelly 
had discarded the uniform for a pair of 
Rigney’s overalls but Storm still wore his 
Bakhtiari disguise. 

“Nothing going to Riyadh,” he said, “but 
there’s a flight for Aden by way of Jidda 
leaving in twenty minutes.” 

“Good. Jidda’s our best bet anyway.” 

“You better see about the tickets. I don’t 
think they liked my looks.” 


“The consul’s taking care of that—along 
with making arrangements for Johnson 
and the crew.” Kelly looked around to 
make sure no one was within earshot. 

“I didn’t want to risk saying too much 
over the telephone and besides, he hasn’t 
the authority to dcJ* much. But he did 
promise to alert Awali and Ras at Tannura 
for an air raid.” 

“Wasn’t he curious?” 

“Curious! I thought he was going to 
have a stroke. I had to hang up on him.” 

Storm looked at his watch. “Fifteen 
minutes. Let’s see if we can locate some 
food.” 

T HE plane scheduled for the Aden 
flight was an ancient British trans¬ 
port that looked weary and a little moth- 
eaten, with splotches of her war-time cam¬ 
ouflage still showing over the dural under¬ 
skin. The seats were hard and jammed too 
close together for comfort, and there was 
no steward. 

But the engines sounded young and lusty 
and the pilots—dark chunky men of inde¬ 
terminate age and nationality—were com¬ 
petent flyers. They lifted her off the con¬ 
crete with a minimum of bumping, snapped 
home the landing gear and set the blunt 
nose in a long shallow climb into the south¬ 
west. 

The early afternoon sun beat through 
the uninsulated fuselage, and not until 
they had crossed the Euphrates did they 
reach the coolness of the middle altitudes. 
Ahead off their right wing stretched the 
sere vastness of El Hamed, the great 
Stony Plain. And beyond that lay the 
blinding yellow desert of Arabia. 

Storm stretched and from long habit 
glanced around at the other passengers in 
the plane. His gaze passed quickly over 
the pale sensitive face of the man in the 
rear seat across the aisle and, without 
evidencing any further interest in his fel¬ 
low travellers, he settled himself in the 
seat and lit a cigarette. 

He let smoke trickle from his nose and 
looked dreamily at the top of the cabin. 
His voice was low, pitched to carry no 
more than two feet. 

“Englishman. Left rear seat. Ever seen 
him before?” 
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In a few minutes Kelly stood up to 
adjust the air-intake in his window and 
looked back. 

“Nope,” he said. “Why?” 

“He was on the plane with me from 
Istanbul. There’s something familiar about 
the face, but I can’t place him.” 

“Think he’s following you?” 

“How could he be?” 

Kelly shrugged. “Probably just a coin¬ 
cidence.” 

“I guess so.” 

Kelly was watching his friend’s face 
closely. “But you don’t really think so, 
do you?” 

“No,” Storm said slowly, “I don’t.” 

They were deep into Arabia now, dron¬ 
ing over an empty expanse of drifting 
sand. The pulling thrum of the engines 
vibrated soothingly through the cabin. 
Storm closed his eyes, frowning, and 
searched his memory for a clue to the 
thin Englishman’s identity. 

It was an irritating effort and somehow 
during the process he must have dozed 
off. For when he opened his eyes again 
the sun was lower in the sky and the 
desert below was dotted with small vil¬ 
lages. 

‘Where are we, Squeeze?” 

“East of Medina.” 

Storm leaned across the seat and looked 
out of Kelly’s window. In the distance he 
could see the white-walled city, dangling 
like a bright Jewel at the end of the rail 
line that ran north through Trans-Jordan 
to Damascus and finally into Turkey. 

He sat back and, as though their earlier 
conversation had not been interrupted, 
said, “I remember where I saw the 
Englishman before.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the screen. He looks like Leslie 
Howard.” 

Kelly’s eyebrows shot up and he gave 
the other a fishy look. “Getting nervous 
in the service, boy?” 

“Must be,” Storm said ruefully. 

“Leslie Howard!” 

Grinning, Kelly shook his head in mock 
sadness. Storm grinned back. But neither 
of the grins was very hearty. Neither of 
them really thought that answered any¬ 
thing. 


VI 

A MOLTEN SUN WAS JUST 
touching the surface of the Red Sea 
when they came in sight of Jidda; its 
last rays, spraying through the alto- 
stratus in a vast pink fan, seemed to 
beckon to the new-formed moon that glit¬ 
tered in the upper heavens like a brittle 
glass medallion. To the east, the desert 
was hazy with the purple flush of dusk. 

As the plane lowered swiftly for a land¬ 
ing, the city sprang into sharp detail: the 
arched bazaars, the beautifully delicate 
minarets, the flat roofs—all stained with 
the rays of the dying sun. 

Nights come swiftly in Arabia and even 
as they touched the runway, the stars 
were out and the city had turned nude and 
ghostly. The pilots were apparently 
anxious to reach Aden. They hustled the 
passengers out and in the confusion, Storm 
lost track of the slim Englishman. An 
old Dodge took them into the city and 
after they had gotten a room in what 
passed for a hotel, Storm said, “You 
notice whether friend Leslie got off?” 

Kelly shook his head. He was looking 
down on the crowd passing in the moon¬ 
lit street—Abyssinians, Turks, Syrians; 
and mixed in with them he could see the 
red-checked head cloths and white tunics 
of the Arab policeman. The languages 
of twenty countries floated up into their 
room and with the noise came the accumu¬ 
lated smells of a thousand pilgrimages. 

Storm frowned. “That guy’s a damn 
phantom . . .” His shoulders twitched 
in irritation. “You said Jidda was our 
best bet, Squeeze. Why?” 

“St. John Shelby lives here,” Kelly said. 
“According to fairly reliable sources, he’s 
Ibn Saud’s right hand man. Unofficially, 
of course. Ostensibly, he’s just a wine 
merchant—an Englishman turned Moham¬ 
medan . . .” The little man stopped and 
looked quickly at Storm. 

“Englishman . . .” He shrugged. “Could 
be. Anyway we’ll find out tonight, if 
we’re lucky. And if we can get Shelby 
interested I think we’ll see some action.” 
“You know where he lives?” 

Kelly grinned. “A camel driver knows 
everything.” 
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Outside, they found the going slow. 
The streets were narrow and crooked, 
overhung with birdnest balconies, and 
jammed with pilgrims looking for a place 
to sleep. In the market square, two cara¬ 
vans were noisily organizing for the trip 
to Mecca. 

Kelly said, “I think well make better 
time if we take to the roofs.” 

They left the street and had no diffi¬ 
culty scaling the rear wall of the first 
house. On top, Storm found that the 
roofs which had looked so smooth and 
clean from the air were, in reality, sun- 
cracked and littered with trash. But the 
moon was bright and the houses were close 
together. They made rapid progress. 

As in Teheran, the little Naval officer 
seemed to be traveling on an invisible 
beam. Five blocks further, they climbed 
down into an alley. Across the street stood 
a large and imposing house. 

“That’s it,” Kelly said. “Let’s hope 
our man is home.” 

An Arab servant answered their knock. 
He was suspicious and not inclined to 
listen to them until Kelly, speaking the 
man’s own tongue, mentioned the name 
El Hannish. The servant bowed then, told 
them to wait and closed the door. He 
came back a few minutes later and led 
them through the house into an open court¬ 
yard that was illuminated by a combination 
of lantern and moonlight. 

The man who rose to greet them was 
dressed in the traditional gown and kaffi- 
yeh of an Arab, but the pale smiling face 
was that of an Englishman. It was the 
face of the man on the plane. 

“I’m Shelby,” he said quietly. “What 
can I do for you gentlemen?” 

K ELLY PERFORMED the introduc¬ 
tions. “Commander Kelly,” he said, 
“United States Navy. This is Captain .. .” 

“Peter Storm. Yes, Captain Storm was 
pointed out to me in Cairo in . . . ’36, 
I believe it was. He was quite a famous 
soldier of fortune in those days. Since 
then . . . well, we manage to keep up 
with the things that interest us, and when 
I recognized you, Captain, on the Teheran 
plane I thought perhaps you might be 
heading for our little trouble down here.” 


“But how did you . . .” 

“Follow you? I didn’t. My agents lost 
you in Tabriz, so I went on to Baghdad. 
Everyone traveling by air in this part of 
the world passes through Baghdad. And 
since I had business there anyway, the wait 
was doubly profitable.” 

Kelly cleared his throat “We were 
wondering, Mr. Shelby, if Ibn Saud real¬ 
izes what the boys up north are . . .” 

The Englishman held up a restraining 
hand. “The flight from Baghdad was 
long,” he said. “Perhaps you gentlemen 
will join me in a bit of supper.” 

They sat cross-legged on cushions placed 
around the low table in the center of the 
court, and as if in answer to an unseen 
signal, servants began to file in with trays 
of food. Throughout the main courses, 
Shelby skillfully kept the conversation in 
general channels but after the sherbert 
cups had been removed and their hands 
had been annointed with orange oil, there 
was a subtle change in his manner. 

“Coffee, gentlemen?” 

They nodded and from a gleamingT>rass 
pot, its spout plugged with palm fiber, 
he poured three thimble-size cups full. 
The coffee was thick and black, bitter with 
cardamom, and each sip of it required a 
following sip from the glass of perfumed 
water at each man’s elbow. They finished 
the first cup in silence. Then, pouring 
the second, Shelby said, 

“You mentioned certain people?” 

“We’ve just come from their secret 
airfield in Azerbaijan,” Kelly said. “It 
is of the utmost importance that you get 
word of what Captain Storm saw there 
to the King.” 

“I am a simple wine merchant, Com¬ 
mander. If you want to discuss the matter 
on that basis, I’ll be glad to listen.” 

He looked from one to the other, sip¬ 
ping his coffee and water. Kelly shrugged. 

“Tell him, Peter.” 

Storm told him, simply and clearly, and 
when he finished, Kelly said, “Can Ibn 
Saud stop them?” 

The Englishman’s face, a shadowed am¬ 
ber in the moonlight, was withdrawn and 
thoughtful. “I must remind you that I 
cannot speak for the King.” Absently he 
poured a third cup of coffee. 
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"As an interested citizen,” Kelly- 
pressed, “and one experienced in Arabian 
politics, how would you expect him to 
act?” 

“Arabia,” Shelby said, rubbing a finger 
along the lip of his cap, “is in the un¬ 
enviable position of having to play two 
big powers against each other. In the 
past we have preferred the friendship of 
the United States. We leased them the 
rights to Arabian oil and in the last war 
steadfastly refused the overtures of Ger¬ 
many. Now, however, with those people 
pressing from the north and, through El 
Hannish, threatening to overthrow the 
government we may be forced to repudiate 
our friends in order to save ourselves.” 

He looked directly at the two ' men op¬ 
posite him. “In the light of the present 
world situation, an engineered raid on 
Bahrein is strategically sound, and a gam¬ 
ble that could pay off in staggering politi¬ 
cal and military sums. Look at it this way. 

“First, they destroy an important source 
of oil for the United States. Second, they 
show the Arabian government that they 
mean business and that America can no 
longer protect its interests in the Middle 
East. Third, by using falsely marked 
B-29’s, they foster the impression on the 
savage Arab and the world in general 
that the U. S. is actively supporting Israel. 
Fourth, they keep their skirts clean against 
any possible U. N. investigation.” 

Shelby shrugged, looking from one to 
the other. Then he said wryly, “The 
King’s policy, I imagine, will be one of 
watchful waiting. Should the United 
States prove equal to the emergency, he 
will undoubtedly crush El Hannish and 
defy our Northern friends. If they show 
the greater strength, he will probably in¬ 
vite El Hannish into the government and 
offer the oil to his backers. These are 
the realities of power politics, gentlemen. 
Personal likes or dislikes do not enter 
into it.” 

Kelly frowned. “But do you think they 
would allow the King to keep his throne?” 

“Ibn Saud is a strong man; he will be 
difficult to dislodge. If the ones bringing 
the pressure can win his cooperation. I 
think you will see them abandon El Han¬ 
nish without a second thought.” 
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E stopped speaking while a servant 
replaced the coffee cups with slim- 
waisted glasses of mint tea. The three 
men sipped in silence for a moment. Then, 
watching the two Americans closely, 
Shelby spoke once more. 

“In regard to your own country’s cold 
war, it seems to me that the real battle¬ 
ground is right here in Arabia. However 
they have cleverly misdirected world at¬ 
tention to Italy, Korea and China. But 
examine the situation from a military 
standpoint. 

“Once they get control of Iran, Iraq 
and Arabia they not only win much of the 
world’s oil, they also win control of the 
Suez Canal. They can squeeze Turkey 
to the west and India to the east. After 
such a shift of power, taking Africa and 
the Mediterranean would be a simple mat¬ 
ter. And after that takes place, the fight 
will be in fact instead of theory, in war 
instead of diplomacy—North and South 
America alone against the rest of the 
world I” 

In the silence that fell over the court¬ 
yard the click of Storm’s glass against the 
table top sounded sharp and decisive. 

“We’ve sparred long enough, Shelby. 
We’re alone here; what we say is off the 
record. Will Ibn Saud allow us to use 
his fighter planes?” 

“Under the circumstances,” Shelby an¬ 
swered, his voice as hard as Storm’s, 
“no.” 

“Even if we paint out all insignia?” 

The Englishman shook his head. 

“Are you willing to make any effort 
at all to stop this raid?” 

“Perhaps,” Shelby said, then added 
softly, “El Hannish has some fighter 
planes.” 

“Where?” 

"The Dahana.” The Englishman leaned 
forward intently. “We have the rebels’ 
camp under surveillance. I can have you 
flown to Riyadh tonight. I can furnish 
you supplies and disguises. I can arrange 
for you to join a caravan of new recruits 
in the desert. Once you penetrate the 
camp, the rest is up to you. Good 
enough ?” 

“No,” said Storm, getting to his feet. 
“But it’ll have to do.” 
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At the door, Shelby said, “One thing 
more. Our desert troops will be in com¬ 
munication with Bahrein. If you stop the 
raid, I think I can promise you that the 
King will move.” 

I T WAS not yet dawn when the Diamond 
T “six-by-six” truck rolled through 
the gates of Riyadh into the desert. In 
the back seat, Storm and Kelly, somewhat 
refreshed by cat-naps during the flight 
from Jidda, carefully checked each other 
in the points of etiquette and identification 
that Shelby had drilled into them. 

On the floor at their feet were their 
prayer rugs, goatskin waterbags, and sleep¬ 
ing equipment. Two rag bundles contained 
their tooth sticks, soap and wooden combs. 

Kelly, who had taken on the character 
of a Dervish, was dressed in yellow pan¬ 
taloons and a short shirt. He fingered a 
large rosary and, from time to time, 
practiced feigning madness. 

Storm was supposed to be an Indian 
Pathan who had some skill in medicine. 
At his belt he carried a brass inkstand 
and penholder for writing prescriptions, 
and in his rag bundle there was also a 
supply of bread pills flavored with asafoe- 
tida. 

“Think we’ll get by, Peter?” Kelly 
asked. 

“Not ordinarily. But, if the raid’s sched¬ 
uled as soon as we think, El Hannish will 
have his mind on other things.” 

They were taking a long chance and 
both of them knew it. But the prize was 
worth the risk. 

The truck was making good time on its 
special sand tires and the sky was barely 
lightening in the east when they made con¬ 
tact with the two camels that Shelby had 
wired for before they left Jidda. The 
driver helped them pack and load their 
effects on the beasts. Then, Kelly in the 
lead, they set out across the dunes. 

The desert, cool at night, heats rapidly 
under the dawn’s first rays and the. two 
Americans were soon pouring sweat under 
the heavy kaftans. They pushed ahead 
however and, a little after eight, they 
sighted the pitched tents of the caravan. 
Apparently the group had just set up 
camp, for coffee still bubbled over the 


camel-dung fires and the men around them 
hadn’t yet lit their pipes. 

Storm and Kelly rode in slowly, hands 
in sight. They both wore the green tur¬ 
bans of the Faithful who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and the men around 
the fires must have noticed it. They made 
no move toward their rifles. 

Dismounting, the Americans walked into 
the camp. 

“Who art thou?” came the traditional 
greeting of the East. “From whence 
comest thou?” 

Shelby had prepared them for it and 
after everyone had been satisfactorily in¬ 
troduced and questioned, they sat down to 
the coffee. There were no women in the 
caravan and a casual glance around the 
huddled tents revealed mostly Bedouins 
from Hadramaut, whose rifle butts were 
decorated with bits of skin from the ani¬ 
mals they had killed. The leaders, how¬ 
ever, seemed to be the three men who sat 
down with Storm and Kelly. 

Storm looked them over carefully. To 
his left was a magnificent coal-black Nu¬ 
bian named Ka’ad the Demon; next to the 
Nubian sat a red-bearded Arab half-caste, 
Sheik Omar; and the third man was a 
fat Circassian known as the Vendor of 
Clarified Butter. 

Sheik Omar said to Storm, “You say 
you go to join El Hannish, O hakim. Is 
it not dangerous to confide in strangers?” 

“Word was passed in the Mosque at 
Riyadh, O Sheik. We are brothers.” 

Omar stroked his beard thoughtfully, 
but Storm could see that the suspicion 
had gone from his eyes. The Vendor of 
Clarified Butter, however, was not so 
easily satisfied. He leaned toward the 
Sheik and said softly, 

“It is fortunate that the hakim has 
joined us. Perhaps he can cure the mighty 
Ka’ad of last night’s fever.” 

Omar glanced at the fat man quickly. 
“True,” he said. “I had forgotten.” Then 
he turned to Storm. “Would you minister 
to the sick one here?” 

S TORM knew it was a test. The giant 
Nubian’s eyes were twinkling mis¬ 
chievously; he looked in perfect health. 
Okay, thought Storm, you’ll get your 
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money’s worth. He opened the rag bundle. 

“In the name of Allah, the Compas¬ 
sionate, the Merciful,” he intoned holding 
out four of the huge pills. 

The Nubian caught a whiff of the 
asafoetida and his eyes got big. But he 
obediently opened his mouth and Storm 
popped all four against the back of his 
throat. Ka’ad managed to swallow. 

“Praise be to Allah, the curer, the 
Healer,” said Storm, then looking the big 
man directly in the eye, he added men¬ 
acingly, “At the first apothecary, O Ka’ad, 
let him take honey and cinnamon and al¬ 
bum graecum, of each a third, and of 
ginger a whole, and let him pound and 
form of it boluses, of each bolus the 
weight of a Miskal . . .” 

“A Miskal?” Ka’ad stammered, no 
longer so sure of the state of his health. 

“A Miskal. Verily the effect will be 
marvelous. But here, I’ll write it for you.” 
And taking up his pen and inkstand Storm 
wrote out a formal prescription. 

The Nubian folded the paper reverent¬ 
ly. “Thank thee, O hakim.” 

And even Kelly who had his eyes closed, 
scowling and muttering to himself in ap¬ 
proved Dervish fashion, could sense in 
the awed atmosphere that they had passed 
the test with flying colors. 

The morning sun was beating down 
fiercely now and the reddish sand that 
gave the desert its name breathed back 
the heat as from a furnace door. Swelter¬ 
ing and half stupefied, Storm and Kelly 
lay with the three loaders in the shelter 
of a tent, fighting off the swarms of small 
grey sand flies. There was no wind and 
the sickening stench of lachem, the dried 
and rotting shark fins that the caravan 
carried for emergency rations, was heavy 
in the air. 

At three o’clock the heat began to lessen 
and the whole camp gathered for a meal 
of boiled rice, bread and clarified butter, 
and date paste washed down with dried 
sour milk with water. After the meal, 
the baggage as reloaded on the snarling 
camels and the caravan filed off into the 
desert. 

Although they followed no disconcem- 
able trail, it was evident that other cara¬ 
vans had passed this way before them. 
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for now and then Storm noticed the 
bleached skeletons of camels on the rolling 
dunes. For a while he tried to fix land¬ 
marks in his mind but presently every 
shallow wadi looked like every other one 
and except that he knew they were pro¬ 
ceeding generally east, Storm was lost. 

And as the hours passed he grew in¬ 
creasingly uncomfortable. The unaccus¬ 
tomed jolting motion of his mount had 
his legs raw and his muscles tense and 
sore. He looked at Kelly for a sign that 
they would rest, but the little Naval officer 
seemed entirely at ease. Head to tail, the 
string of camels lumbered steadily forward 
in the setting sun, casting shadows that 
were as sharp and clear as if they had 
been stamped from metal. 

A T six, Omar called a halt and they 
dismounted for prayer and coffee. 
Storm stretched his aching muscles grate¬ 
fully but his respite was short-lived. In 
an hour they were mounted again and 
moving forward at a steady two-miles an- 
hour pace. 

Last night’s moon was out again, hang¬ 
ing round and bright in a clear sky. Under 
it, the harsh red desert paled and the 
dunes were ghostly soft. The heat van¬ 
ished before a chill breeze and soon they 
had to draw their head cloths tight against 
the heavy dew. 

All night they rode, dozing in their 
saddles, but toward dawn Storm sensed 
a change in the temper of the party. Ahead 
of him the men were muttering among 
themselves and he could see their heads 
turning constantly, searching the darkness. 
The camels slowed their clumsy walk and 
Storm felt his hands tight on the harness. 
The tension was contagious. 

They were approaching a deep wadi and 
suddenly a figure rose up from a dune to 
their left. “Es salaam aleikum,” he called, 
and though the greeting was familiar the 
tone was hard and menacing. 

The caravan halted immediately and all 
around them now, Storm could make out 
other shadowy figures. Sheik Omar dis¬ 
mounted and walked forward toward the 
first man that had spoken. 

They conferred in low tones on the dune 
and apparently what the Sheik had to say 
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was satisfactory. He got back on his camel 
and the caravan moved forward again, 
this time escorted by shadowy riders on 
both flanks. 

“Haramif” someone whispered. 
“Thieves ?” 

And then the word passed down the 
line: “The fighters of El Hannish!” 

On the other side of the wadi the 
ground began to slope forward, and as the 
sun slid over the eastern rim, raying holes 
in the lavender-colored mist that over¬ 
hung the low spot, Storm saw that they 
were on the edge of a huge oasis. 

The weary travellers stared half-unbe¬ 
lieving at this sparkling emerald springing 
from the copper earth. Row on row of 
tents were lined in military order around 
the edges, and in the center stood the 
largest tent of all, its entrance awning 
poled straight out and wide enough to 
pass eight horsemen riding abreast. From 
its center pole flew the bright green flag 
of Islam. 

“El Hannish! The encampment of El 
Hannish!” 

Sheik Omar urged his camel to a trot 
and as they rode those last few hundred 
feet, Kelly reined in close to Storm. 

"We’re in, Peter boy,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “I wonder if getting out will 
be as easy.” 

VII 

T he headquarters tent 

was a magnificent affair lined with 
green silk, and the sand floor was com¬ 
pletely covered with glowing Persian rugs. 
Apparently it was used only for confer¬ 
ences and formal ceremonies. The spacious 
interior was empty except for a semi-cir¬ 
cular row of gilt chairs in which half 
a dozen men were talking with El Han¬ 
nish. 

While they were waiting to be presented 
to the leader, Storm examined the camp 
again. Through the date palms he could 
see a troop of beautifully mounted cavalry 
wheeling and maneuvering at the desert’s 
edge and, drawn up under the trees them¬ 
selves, he made out the heavily camou¬ 
flaged shapes of what could have been 
nothing but a line of fighter planes. 


Stretching away to the east was a hard 
packed landing strip. 

Storm felt Kelly’s hand on his arm and 
jerked his attention back to the ceremony. 
The line of men passing before El Hannish 
had moved forward, leaving a gap in 
front of him. He caught up quickly, 
studying the rebel leader over the shoulder 
of the man ahead. 

Standing arrogantly to review the new 
recruits, El Hannish was an impressive 
figure. He was of middle height, very 
compactly built, and below the head cloth 
of the Arabs, he wore the military breeches 
and boots of the European soldier. Gold- 
embossed pistols were slung across his 
lean waist and the goathair crowns of his 
kaffiyeh were also twined with gold. 

He had been merely nodding in reply to 
the Moslem salutes offered by the passing 
men, but as Storm and Kelly approached 
he glanced questioningly at an aide who 
stood behind him. The aide nodded and 
El Hannish beckoned the two Americans 
forward. 

“You travel with a Dervish, hakim. You 
join a caravan in mid-desert. Why should 
a Pathan doctor and a Dervish seek the 
camp of fighting men?” 

Storm looked into the fierce, black- 
bearded face and felt the power of this 
young Arab. The desert breeds strong 
men and El Hannish, like Ibn Saud before 
him, was a fanatic. 

“The alertness of your warriors is good, 
O Falcon of the Sands,” Storm said. “We 
have travelled far and disguise was neces¬ 
sary for our safety. We come from 
Yemen, O Leader of the new Arabia. We 
bring a message from His Majesty, the 
Imam.” 

Storm bowed and drew from beneath 
his kaftan the scroll which Shelby had 
given them. El Hannish opened the rolled 
parchment, glanced at it briefly, then hand¬ 
ed it to the aide. Now will come the 
questions, Storm thought. But the hawk- 
nosed Arab leader only said, “You are 
welcome, hakim. After such a journey 
you will wish to rest.” 

They were furnished a tent to them¬ 
selves and a servant, and after the aide 
left them, Kelly said, “He’s a high-pow¬ 
ered character, huh boy?” 
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Storm nodded thoughtfully. “Think we 
fooled him?” 

“Hard to tell with an Arab,” Kelly said 
“They always look suspicious anyway.” 

“Well,” Storm said, “Shelby was right. 
They’ve got fighter planes here. 

“And pilots to fly ’em. I noticed them 
as we came in. Awkward as hell in the 
Arab clothes.” 

Storm was pacing restlessly up and 
down. Abruptly he stopped. “Things are 
ready to break; you can feel it in the 
air. I wonder if we could get away with 
inspecting the camp?” 

“We can try,” Kelly said. 

N O ONE stopped them outside the 
tent and they gradually increased 
the radius of their stroll until they had 
covered most of the camp. Even in the 
oasis the morning sun was stifling and 
there were few people about, but from 
the number of tents Storm judged the 
strength of the force to be some four 
hundred men. A nucleus, no' more. When 
El Hannish got ready to march he would 
draw his main strength from the far 
flung desert tribes—the Badawin, the 
Maghrabi and the Harb. 

As they started back for their tent, 
anxious to be out of the blazing heat, the 
sound of a thin wailing chant came to 
their ears. It seemed to come from the 
direction of the well and when they got 
closer they made out the words: 

“Husain!” with a rising tone, then, 
“Hasan!” falling away. 

Storm stopped in his tracks. “Recog¬ 
nize that, Squeeze?” 

Kelly frowned a moment, then snapped 
his fingers. “Bahreini boatmen.” 

“Yes,” Storm said. “Bahreini boatmen.” 
They didn’t want to risk approaching 
too close, but one look was sufficient. The 
ragged band’of Arabs, under the super¬ 
vision of an officer, was working busily 
with scale models of bridges, radio trans¬ 
mitters and pipelines. 

“We better get back to the tent, Peter.” 
Out of the sun, they lay down on the 
cool cushions the servant had brought 
them. Kelly propped himself up on one 
elbow. 

“A saboteur’s school if I ever saw one.” 
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Storm cupped his hands behind his head 
and looked at the top of the tent. “In the 
practice raid they dropped only two bombs 
on Manama. One’ll get you five that the 
only purpose of those bombs is to give 
the boatmen a chance to do their work.” 

“And after the expert gets through 
teaching them,” Kelly said, “I’ll bet they 
bust things up so the new government can 
repair ’em without too much trouble.” 

They talked the situation over. It was 
hard just to lie around doing nothing, but 
until they got some indication of when 
the raid was coming off, too much nosing 
around would do them more harm than 
good. 

At three, their servant brought in din¬ 
ner—one huge dish of rice and sour milk, 
plastered with roast lamb and dates—and 
after they had eaten they alternately dozed 
and smoked until time for sunset prayer. 

The whole camp turned out for the 
ceremony and as they unrolled their prayer 
rugs facing Mecca, the two Americans 
could feel the servant’s eyes upon them. 
Even so slight an error as th& wrong 
position of their thumbs during the bow- 
prayer could give them away as infidels, 
and the sweat that popped out on their 
foreheads during the ritual was not all 
caused from heat. But they got through 
it without a mishap and joined the group 
that clustered around a caravan being 
readied for the desert. 

There were no camels visible in the 
twilight—just three light trucks equipped 
for desert travel. Storm and Kelly edged 
closer through the crowd, catching an 
undertone of excitement in the voices, 
wondering what was going on. Then they 
didn’t have to wonder. They knew. For 
the ragged men being loaded in the trucks 
were the Bahreini boatmen they had seen 
near the well. 

“Come on,” said Storm. “We need to 
talk.” 

In the privacy of the tent, they found 
that both of them had reached the same 
conclusion. If the lowly boatmen were 
being sent out in special trucks, that meant 
they had to reach Manama fast. And 
that in turn meant that the raid was com¬ 
ing off tomorrow. 

They looked at each other and Storm 
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said quietly, “I’m going to try for one of 
the fighters in the morning.” 

“Don’t be crazy, boy! Even if you got 
away with it, what could you do against 
four B-29’s?” 

"Not much maybe. But at least they 
won’t have a clear field.” 

Kelly shook his head. “Dammit! If 
only the Navy was in the Persian Gulf 
instead of the Mediterranean.” 

“No use thinking like that. There’s 
nobody else dose enough to help, even if 
they would.” Storm’s mouth twisted and 
he gave a bitter snort. 

“What’s the matter, boy?” 

“Nothing. I was just thinking—now 
we know what the people in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia must have felt.” 

He paced the floor a moment. “Wait 
here, Squeeze. If I can locate one of 
those pilots, maybe I can find out exactly 
what the setup is.” 

T HE pilots’ tents were pitched near 
the planes and, walking slowly past. 
Storm could hear the mutter of voices 
from within. He couldn’t find out what 
he wanted in a crowd and certainly for 
an Arab to enter the flyers’ tent unbidden 
would have been suspicious to say the least. 
He kept going, turned back under the 
protection of the trees, and waited. 

Then, from the comer of his eyes, he 
caught a movement to his left. He walked 
that way and as he approached, a dark- 
robed figure turned. In the moonlight 
Storm saw a blocky sullen face dominated 
by thick straight brows. 

“Salaam, friend,” Storm said. “A walk 
is pleasant in the coolness.” 

The man didn’t answer and Storm said, 
“At night the desert is beautiful, is it 
not ?” 

The other man turned involuntarily and 
looked out at the dim expanse of sand. 
His sullen expression changed into a scowl. 
He spat into the grass. He hates it, Storm 
thought. He’s bored and hot and lost in 
a strange country. 

Aloud, he said, “I have some skill as 
a doctor, my friend. Perhaps you are 
troubled with a fever?” 

“Sick?” the other grunted. “Never!” 
“I meant no offense,” Storm said. “It 


is only that I happen to have in my tent 
a very soothing medicine— araki, the 
brandy of the raisin.” 

“Araki?” 

“The vodka of my country,” Storm 
explained. 

“Ah!” said the other, and for the first 
time the sour look left his eyes. “Ochen 
horoshol” he grunted. “Very good!” 

“Come with me,” Storm said. 

As strict Mohammedans neither Storm 
nor Kelly could drink, but the man whose 
name was Orloff, had no such scruples. 
He gulped the fiery liquor as fast as they 
could fill his glass and, although at first 
his conversation consisted mostly of 
grunts, the alcohol soon loosened his 
tongue. 

“We hear your fighters are excellent 
machines,” Storm said. “How do you 
think they would compare in combat with 
. . . say American aircraft?” 

Orloff laughed. “Wait. Tomorrow you 
shall have your answer.” 

Storm refilled the glass. “Tomorrow, 
friend ?” 

Winking heavily, the pilot downed half 
the brandy. “Our Intelligence has dis¬ 
covered that the fool Americans plan to 
bomb Bahrein. B-29’s they bring. Faugh! 
You shall see how our pilots handle the 
monsters!” 

“But B-29’s—! You have but six planes 
here.” 

“I was in the war,” Orloff said proudly. 
“Four German planes I rammed in a 
single day. Our orders now are the same 
as they were then—destroy the enemy 
at any cost.” 

The two Americans looked at each other. 

“More araki!” demanded the man. 

“There is no more, friend,” Storm said, 
holding up the empty bottle. “The medi¬ 
cine was good? Your fever, it has van¬ 
ished?” 

“Ho!” Orloff roared. “Fever vanished!” 
He clapped them on the shoulders, gave 
a quick closed-fist salute and, humming 
happily to himself, lurched out into the 
darkness. 

“Well, Squeeze,” Storm said, tossing 
the empty bottle into some nearby bushes, 
“there’s our missing piece. The Xanadu 
touch.” 
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Kelly nodded soberly. “He’s sure as 
hell worth whatever they pay him. By 
having their planes knock down the bomb¬ 
ers after the raid is completed, Xandau 
gets the dirty work done and still leaves 
Ibn Saud a face-saving out if he wants 
to play ball. Quote: ‘Acting swiftly even 
as the sneak bombers crossed the frontier, 
the Arabian government, using friendly 
fighter planes, took immediate counter 
measures. All raiding planes were de¬ 
stroyed.’ Right?” 

“Right.” 

“And, if Saud doesn’t play ball, El 
Hannish takes the credit and uses the 
same gimmick to spark his revolt. Either 
way, the bear looks like the friend and 
protector of the common Arab, and gets 
invited in. It’s a slick rig, boy. Slick 
and fast. By this time next week their 
army will be swarming over Arabia like 
the locusts. You got any ideas ?” 

“Only the same old one. Maybe at the 
last minute we could get Orloff in here for 
a farewell shot of brandy. His flight 
clothes would fit me all right.” 

“At the last minute and in broad day¬ 
light that’ll be a large order, Peter.” 

Storm shrugged. “Can you think of 
anything better?” 

Kelly couldn’t. And neither could 
Storm. Although they lay awake far into 
the night making plans, nothing occurred 
to them that was very practical. From 
their standpoint, the situation was too 
unpredictable. They would just have to 
wait for morning and play it off the cuff 
from there. 

The servant woke them just before 
dawn. He was not alone. Two Arab 
soldiers stood behind him in the gloom 
and each of them carried a rifle. 

“Hakim Effendi” the servant whispered 
fearfully, “El Hannish sends for thee. 
Thee and the Dervish.” 

T HE green-lined tent was cool and 
damp, lighted by four brass lanterns 
that were even now paling in the grey 
light of dawn. El Hannish stood im¬ 
patiently in the same spot they had seen 
him yesterday and behind him on the gilt 
chairs sat his staff. 
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The two Americans were halted a few 
paces in front of him, and his fierce eyes 
examined them coldly for a moment. 

“We were able to communicate with 
Yemen by radio,” he said. “No emissaries 
have been sent.” 

Of all the possible contingencies, this 
was the one they had not be.en prepared 
for. El Hannish let the silence grow heavy 
in the air. Then he spoke. 

“You do not speak, hakim. Can it be 
that you are more frightened of the King 
than of me? Think well—the King is 
far away. I am here.” 

“You offer—what?” Storm asked. 

White teeth gleamed against the beard. 
El Hannish said, “I offer, rash hakim, a 
death of mercy or one of agony. You 
have heard of the dakhma, the Tower of 
Silence?” 

Storm had heard of it—a series of 
raised pits where the dead were exposed 
to be devoured by vultures and wild dogs. 

“A wait there would not be pleasant if 
one still lived, hakim/* 

Storm shrugged. “Mashallah he said. 
“As God wills.” 

The Arab leader’s eyes narrowed. “To¬ 
day it will be as El Hannish wills!” 
Suddenly, dark face livid, he stepped for¬ 
ward, slashing his knuckles across Storm’s 
mouth. 

“Dog! Son of a camel! You dare 
defy . . .” He looked past Storm and as 
suddenly as it had come, the fit of temper 
left him. The aide Storm had seen with 
him yesterday had entered the tent and 
El Hannish stepped back, tilting his head 
as the young officer whispered in his ear. 

El Hannish straightened up and there 
was triumph in the quick glance he cast at 
the two Americans before him. Turning 
to his staff, he said, “The bombers have 
passed over Trans-Jordan and are now 
reported a few minutes north of Riyadh. 
They expect to arrive at Bahrein in an 
hour and fifteen minutes.” 

There was an excited buzz among the 
men sitting in the chairs. El Hannish 
looked at his watch. 

“Have the planes readied for flight and 
the pilots alerted. But remember, they 
know nothing of the true situation. We 
must not attack until after the bombers 
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complete their mission. Let no one so 
much as enter a cockpit until I am air¬ 
borne.” 

Several of the staff officers hurried out 
and El Hannish turned back to Storm and 
Kelly. 

“Quick!” he snapped. “Either your 
tongues wag or the dogs will feast!” 

Storm had been playing for time, 
hoping for a break. But now, after what 
the Arab had just revealed, he knew that 
time was working against him. Their only 
chance lay in a strong bluff, followed by 
quick action. 

“I had hoped we could speak in private,” 
said, “but under the circumstances . . .” 
Dramatically, he ripped open his clothes, 
revealing white skin and blond hair. He 
removed the contact lenses from his eyes. 

El Hannish’s jaw sagged. His eyes got 
wide. Taking full advantage of the sur¬ 
prise, Storm said in English, “We are 
American agents. Hired not by Ibn Saud 
but by Count Xanadu.” 

“You have proof of this?” The Arab 
had recovered his composure. Storm 
shook his head. “Naturally such things 
can’t be carried on one’s person.” He 
smiled confidently. “But, since you have 
a radio, I presume you have been in 
contact with the Count. We were with 
him two days ago in Azerbaijan when they 
made the final practice bombing. A certain 
other gentleman was there too.” Storm 
offered a name. 

El Hannish glanced at one of the pilot’s 
near him and got a nod of confirmation. 
He said, “Why was I not informed of 
this? Why does the Count send secret 
agents to my camp?” 

“Only for your own protection.” Storm 
said. “In spite of all precautions, the 
King has managed to filter his men even 
into the inner circle of your command. 
Our instructions were to keep a watch 
on these men until Xanadu could get here 
himself.” 

El Hannish stiffened. Anger washed 
away his caution, and his voice, coming 
from between clenched teeth was deadly. 

“Name me one of the Saudian dogs!” 

“There!” Storm said, leveling his finger 
at a tall Arab standing by the line of 
chairs. 


El Hannish whirled like a cat and every 
eye followed Storm’s accusing finger. 
Moving together as though they had read 
each other’s minds, Storm and Kelly 
leaped forward. Before the confused 
Arabs could grasp what had happened. 
Storm had El Hannish’s arms pinned be¬ 
hind his back and Kelly was showing a 
gold-embossed pistol in each fist. 

“No noise,” Storm warned, “or El Han¬ 
nish is a dead man!” 

Kelly waved the pistols. “Down on 
your stomach—everybody!” 

Working swiftly, Storm disarmed and 
tied up the eight men while Kelly stripped 
El Hannish. The Arab leader’s breeches 
were a little short and the boots pinched 
his toes but Storm managed to get into 
them and the over-all effect was not too 
bad. Pulling on the gold-crowned kaffiyeh, 
he said, 

“I’m leaving you on the spot, Squeeze.” 

Kelly tossed him the fancy pistols. “I’ll 
get along,” he said. “Give ’em hell, boy.” 


VIII 

T HE RISING SUN HAD brought an 
east wind sweeping across the. desert, 
and a wavering copper mist seemed to be 
suspended in the air above the oasis. Out¬ 
side the tent, Storm pulled the head cloth 
tight across his nose. He would have done 
so anyway to hide his lack of a beard, but 
the blowing sand made the action perfectly 
natural. 

A break, he thought. Maybe at last the 
dice are hot. And bending over to dis¬ 
guise his height, he trotted toward the line 
of planes that waited at the desert’s edge. 

All camouflage had been removed and 
the planes had been wheeled around so 
that they faced the landing strip. Storm 
had no idea which one belonged to El 
Hannish but he headed for the first in line 
and as he got close, he saw the green 
snake symbol on the fuselage. He swung 
up into the cockpit and a mechanic climbed 
onto the wing to help him with his para¬ 
chute. 

El Hannish’s helmet with oxygen mask 
and microphone attached hung on the gun- 
sight reticule, and when he saw it Storm 
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had a bad moment. He couldn’t remove 
the kaffiyeh with the mechanic at his elbow 
and the other pilots, now in their planes, 
were watching him impatiently. 

Jerking his hand arrogantly, he mo¬ 
tioned the mechanic off the wing and at 
the same time knocked the helmet to the 
floor. He bent forward below the cock¬ 
pit’s edge, stripped his head-dress off and 
donned the helmet, snapping the oxygen 
mask across his mouth. Then, straighten¬ 
ing up, he tossed the kaffiyeh to the mech¬ 
anic. 

A quick survey of the equipment showed 
him that the plane had been copied in 
part from the American P-51. He found 
the energizer and primer and, when the 
rotor’s whine was high and trembling, he 
engaged. 

The prop kicked over, coughing smoke 
back through the stacks, and then the 
engine caught. He throttled back, signalled 
the chocks away and, without waiting to 
check the mags, taxied forward into take¬ 
off position. He let her roll a few feet, 
straightening the tail wheel, then he 
poured the power on. 

The little ship skittered a bit in the 
cross wind, but he got her into the air 
without trouble. It took him a while to 
find the landing gear control and he could 
imagine the pilots below chuckling to 
themselves at the Arab’s lack of skill. 
Finally, wheels coming up, he turned back 
in a shallow bank and waited for the 
climbing planes to join formation. 

The morning sky was cloudless and 
Storm quartered the horizon carefully, 
searching for the four big bombers. They 
weren’t in sight and, although he knew 
from which direction they would come, 
he also knew how easy it would be to 
miss them. 

He glanced back through the canopy, 
saw that the five were in position behind, 
and curled his fighter eastward and headed 
for Bahrein. It was fortunate that he 
had witnessed that trial bombing in the 
the north for now he didn’t have to guess 
at altitude. The Superforts would be fly¬ 
ing at three thousand feet. 

Storm smiled to himself. This time 
Xanadu’s vanity would prove his undoing. 
But as they droned across the blank ex¬ 
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panse of desert without sighting the bomb¬ 
ers, Storm began to get a little worried. 
Although the hour and fifteen minutes 
that El Hannish had set was not yet up, 
it was quite possible that someone had 
miscalculated. And if the bombers were 
already at their work . . . 

He leaned forward tensely as the anvil¬ 
shaped island came into view through his 
prop disc. There were no explosions but 
he lowered the nose and swept down for 
a closer look. 

The neat company houses at Awali, 
whitewashed wooden wind scoops sticking 
from their roofs, were sweltering peace¬ 
fully in the sun. Over Manama, Storm 
saw no evidence of bombs. And to the 
northeast at Ras at Tannura, the jutting 
pipes and tanks of the great refinery were 
unmarked, gleaming a metallic brown 
against the cream and blue of sand and 
sea. 

S TORM climbed his fighters to five 
thousand and began patrolling a two- 
mile square above the Persian Gulf. The 
western sky was still empty and, glancing 
at the panel clock, Storm saw that the 
zero hour had passed. He peered again 
through the plexiglass. A silver flicker 
caught his eye. Two thousand feet below, 
four B-29’s were roaring in across the 
coastline. 

Flicking his ailerons for attention, he 
pointed out the bombers to the pilot on his 
wing. The helmeted head nodded and the 
five ships peeled off into a dive. Then, 
above the bombers. Storm saw another 
plane—four engined also but fatter in the 
fuselage. Xanadu’s C-56. 

The bombers were splitting into their 
two-ship elements and as the fighters 
hurtled in, Xanadu evidently saw them. 
The C-56 turned off course and began to 
circle. The fat man’s face, Storm knew, 
would be ^ark with fury and a frantic 
warning would now be flashing over the 
bombers’ frequency. 

The warning, if there was one, came too 
late. Only one ship managed even to 
swing its turrets during that first attack. 
But the fighters in their eagerness had 
closed too swiftly and the brief bursts 
from their guns did little damage. 
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They ducked beneath the glassed-in 
noses and pulled up out of range, and in 
that momentary respite the bombers’ gun¬ 
ners caught their breaths. Storm saw the 
turrets moving and as the fighters started 
back, .50 caliber tracers crossed with 20 
millimeter and 12 point 5. 

The lead fighter, diving on the two 
south bombers, suddenly flew into a con¬ 
centrated cone of steel. She staggered, nose 
crumpling as though she’d hit a wall, and 
one wing cracked off. Tumbling wildly, it 
fell away beneath the bomber’s wing and 
splashed into the Gulf. 

The second fighter flipped vertical and 
pulled back from that deadly fire. 

To the north the bombers heading for 
the refinery were under attack by the re¬ 
maining three and hadn’t fared so well. 
One of them had an engine smoking but 
was still maintaining its position in forma¬ 
tion. The fighters buzzed round it like a 
swarm of bees and then Storm’s earphones 
crackled with sound and one of the at¬ 
tackers pulled away and came to help 
the single fighter to the south. 

They were tenacious and they tested the 
bombers from every quarter. But regard¬ 
less of from which direction they at¬ 
tacked they found themselves out-gunned, 
and finally the wing commander must have 
faced the facts. 

Storm saw the four black fighters drop 
behind and he knew the decision that had 
been made. He wondered what the bear¬ 
like Orloff must be thinking now. Chewing 
the tails from German Stukas was quite 
a different thing from tangling with these 
winged battleships. 

But whatever the pilots thought in that 
moment, it had no effect on their ingrained 
discipline. Spreading out, they each picked 
a bomber and rolled into their dives. 

There was no indecision. Throttles wide, 
they barrelled in, taking the, Super forts’ 
steel, making no attempt to dodge, hold¬ 
ing it to the end. 

And curiously enough, the fcomber with 
the shot-out engine was the only one that 
survived that mad attack. Tail sections 
hopelessly crumpled, all control gone, the 
other three swung heavily down to plunge 
into the sea. But the fourth bomber had 
lost only the top of its vertical fin. 


It staggered on toward the big refinery. 

Two thousand feet above, Storm saw 
the big plane coming and checked his guns. 
Even one ship getting through could do 
the damage. A quick sweep over the refin¬ 
ery; two bombs on Manama to send the 
saboteurs into action; the rest of the load 
on Awali. It wouldn’t be complete destruc¬ 
tion but it would be enough for Xanadu 
and his associates to make their move. 

Hauling his ship into a barrel roll, he 
dropped the nose and sliced down from 
the sun. In his gunsight the top front 
turret was growing round and clear, and 
he pressed the trigger, walking his tracers 
into the stick-like .50’s. He was coming 
down at terrific speed and he got only a 
glimpse of chewed metal as he flashed be¬ 
tween wing and fuselage. He pulled out 
sharply, muscles tensed against the force 
of gravity, and set the little fighter on her 
tail. 

The bomber held her course. She was 
close to the refinery now and Storm knew 
that somehow he had to turn her back. He 
shoved the throttle forward and pulled 
slowly out ahead, watching to see if the 
top turret tracked him. It didn’t move and 
when he was in position so the belly tur¬ 
ret couldn’t reach him, he hit right stick 
and rudder and headed in from ten o’clock. 

With his number one engine out the 
bomber pilot couldn’t risk a violent turn 
to port for fear of flipping on his back 
and at two hundred yards Storm laid the 
circle of his . sight just forward of the 
bomber’s nose. 

At pointblank range he clamped the 
trigger. The smoky tracers lanced out but 
the bomber’s pilot must have thrown his 
ship into a skid. Instead of hitting in the 
cockpit, Storm’s burst struck behind it, 
ripping great holes in the metal skin. There 
was no time to correct his aim. He ducked 
beneath the nose, stood his plane on one 
wing and pulled ahead again. 

T HE sun was beating fiercely through 
the top of the canopy and Storm felt 
sweat running down his back and legs. 
He pulled the stick back, riding up for alti¬ 
tude, and looked into the rear view mirror. 

The B-29 seemed to be none the worse 
for the beating she had taken but as Storm 
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watched, the right wing lowered gingerly 
and she swept around in a shallow bank, 
unwilling to face again the fighter’s guns. 

Storm stretched his climb into a loop 
and when his nose dropped through the 
horizon he rolled her right side up, diving 
for the bomber’s tail. Apparently the rear 
gunner had been knocked out in the earlier 
fight for the twin ,50’s were canted upward 
at a crazy angle and as he got closer Storm 
could see a row of holes stitched across the 
elevators. But just as he was sighting on 
one wing, the two guns jumped level and 
began to bubble flame. 

He wrenched aside, feeling the impact 
of, the stinger’s guns even as he did so. 
Only when he was safely out of range did 
he look out at the damage. All along the 
leading edge of the left wing, the plating 
had peeled back and the barrel of one gun 
was bent almost at right angles in its 
housing. Leaning forward, he switched 
that gun’s control from fire to off. 

The loss of lift on the wing had slowed 
him somewhat and he had to trim the right 
wing down to keep from holding pressure 
on the stick. But even at the slower speed 
he was faster than the crippled bomber 
and he overtook her easily. 

This time he stayed high until he was 
directly over her. Then he let his fighter 
drop, scooping out of the dive just for¬ 
ward of the tail. He cut his .five guns loose, 
not aiming, just raking the fuselage from 
turret to nose, and he saw the slugs hit 
home, shredding glass and metal into the 
air in a sun-bright shower. 

As he crossed the shattered nose he 
tipped the speeding fighter into a high 
chandelle. 

There was no fire showing on the bomb¬ 
er, but that burst into the cockpit had evi¬ 
dently gotten both the pilots. The big 
plane flew on level for a minute, wallowing 
slightly in an updraft. Then, gradually, 
the nose began to drop and she slid into a 
dive. No one pulled her out and she held 
the dive, dropping faster and faster until 
she plowed into the green reef water off 
the coast. 

Storm checked his gas and looked up 
for the transport. Xanadu was still there, 
watching to the bitter end. But even as 
the spray was settling where the last B-29 
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had disappeared, the C-56 leveled out and 
headed north. Storm set his fighter in a 
twenty-degree climb behind it, and his 
brain was working fast. 

They had stopped the raid but the big¬ 
ger game was still not won. Xanadu was 
resilient; he was clever. In some respects, 
the situation now was even better for their 
purposes than if the original plan had been 
successful, and Xanadu was sure to make 
the most of it. Now they could claim that 
five brave pilots had sacrificed their lives 
to save Arabian oil; and, on the practical 
side, once their army took over there would 
be no bomb damage to repair. 

Everything would depend on whether El 
Hannish was still available to sound the 
clarion call for aid. 

Acting on a hunch, Storm tuned his 
volume full and pressed the mike button. 

“Kelly from Storm. Kelly from Storm. 
Do you read me, Squeeze ? Answer.” 

There was only static in his earphones. 

He tried again. “Kelly from Storm. 
Kelly from Storm! Give me a call, 
Squeeze.” 

T HERE was something coming in, 
faintly. It might have been a voice. 
Then, as the far-off transmitter was appar¬ 
ently retuned, the voice got stronger. And 
it was Kelly. 

“I hear you, Peter. Go ahead.” 

“What is your situation?” Storm called. 
“Repeat. What is your situation?” 

“ Beautiful! Ihn Sand’s boys are taking 
over. Damndest fight you ever saw.” 

“You mean you’ve been sitting on the 
lid all this time?” 

“Hell, no! Under cover of your take-off 
I grabbed a camel and absconded zvith El 
Hannish. Sand’s desert scouts picked us up 
and zvhen the flash came from Manama, I 
rode back for the fun.” There was a flut¬ 
ter of static. Then Kelly said, “You got all 
that, Peter?” 

“Right. Good work.” 

“You okay, Peter?” 

“I’m fine,” Storm called. “See you 
soon.” 

He looked up through the canopy at the 
plane above and his lips tightened grimly. 
Up there was the man whose brain had 
conceived and executed the plan that, had 
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it succeeded, could have turned the world 
into a flaming battleground. Free, he could 
try again and the next time he might well 
succeed. Storm couldn’t let him get away. 

One finger curled around the stick trig¬ 
ger and he grasped the thrott^j firmly. But 
in his eyes there was a look of indecision. 
Sultra, he knew, would be in the plane, too. 

Abruptly he pressed the button on the 
throttle knob and cupped the flap mike 
to his lips. 

I N the blue-gray lounge of the C-56, 
Count Xanadu looked expressionlessly 
at the fighter climbing toward them. He 
had a headset clipped on and he pressed 
the cupped rubber closer to his ears as he 
heard the voice. Distorted as it was, it 
was a voice he recognized. 

"C-56 from fighter. This is Storm, 
Xanadu. I’m giving you a chance. Land 
on the desert strip or I shoot you down!” 

Xanadu had wondered what offer from 
the enemy had made El Hannish betray 
their carefully laid plans. Now he knew. 
It was Storm and not El Hannish who 
flew the green-snake plane. He removed 
the headset and eased his bulk into the 
aisle. From the opposite seat, Sultra looked 
at him questioningly. 

“Come with me, my dear,” he said, and 
though his voice was courteous there was 
an expression in his eyes the girl had 
never seen before. 

They went forward into the crew com¬ 
partment. Xanadu leaned over the pilot’s 
shoulder. 

“Can the fighter catch us?” 

The pilot glanced through his side port. 
“His wing is damaged, Excellency. The 
climb is rather slow and we have a lead. 
But”—he shrugged—“that ship is built for 
speed. We fly a transport. Frankly, Ex¬ 
cellency, I would give a month’s pay to find 
an overcast.” 

Xanadu peered around at the clear sky. 
A pink flush tinged his checks. “Over¬ 
cast be damned!” he roared. “I want 
speed 1” 

The pilot looked helplessly at the co¬ 
pilot and they both leaned over the con¬ 
trol quadrant, adjusting throttles and mix¬ 
ture. The airspeed needle quivered for¬ 
ward a quarter of an inch. 


In a calmer tone, Xanadu said, “The 
fighter’s been in combat. His field is an 
hour’s flight away. If we can hold him off 
a few more minutes we’ll run him out of 
gas.” 

The fat man looked once more at the 
sleek black lines of the pursuing ship, then 
turned to Sultra. 

“Your Captain Storm is in the fighter. 
He has ordered us to land.” 

Sultra’s violet eyes widened momentar¬ 
ily, but she didn’t speak. 

“He thinks he has us beaten. But, if I 
can get back to our friends, all will yet go 
well.” 

The girl still made no comment and 
Xanadu said softly, “You helped him es¬ 
cape, didn’t you?” 

For the first time her gaze faltered but 
she recovered quickly. “Yes, Hugo, I did.” 

“I didn’t ask before,” he said, and there 
was a brief pain in his eyes. “I was afraid 
to. If they had suspected even I could not 
have saved you . . .*’ 

The pilot had been looking out the win¬ 
dow. Now he said, “I’m afraid the fighter 
is gaining, Excellency.” 

One look confirmed the statement and 
abruptly the fat man’s mood of softness 
vanished. 

“You meddled, Sultra. Now see what it 
has brought us!” 

The girl stiffened as though he had 
lashed her with a whip. But her eyes were 
steady. 

“I'm glad!” she said. “I hope Peter 
wins!” 

T HE big man’s eyelids drooped and his 
tone was silky. “Can this be my loyal 
daughter speaking?” 

“I tried, Hugo,” she said quietly. “Be¬ 
lieve me, I tried to think that anything 
you did was right. But this . . . Turning 
these soulless men loose upon the world. 
Even for you, this is not right.” 

“You!” he thundered. “You dare . . . ! 
A brainless girl I bought, body and soul, at 
Macao ... You dare presume to pass 
judgment on me?” 

She'did not flinch. “It is true, what you 
say. I am not clever. I know nothing but 
what you taught me; I.have nothing but 
what you gave me. In all these years I 
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The girl’s pistol cracked twice. 


have thought only of my good fortune, and 
that I owed it all to you. 

“But you showed me the world, Hugo— 
the millions of people who are not clever 
either. The people who never know what 
plans the great men make, until it is too 
late. I have seen the plan and now I un¬ 
derstand that I owe these people some¬ 
thing too. I am right, Hugo; I feel it. 
You are wrong.” 

The Count’s big body was shaking and 
his hands knotted whitely at his side. 
Without a word he started toward her. 
She had her handbag open and suddenly 
there was an automatic in her hand. 

“Stand back!” she snapped. “I mean 
it!” 

He halted, then deliberately took an¬ 
other step. She moved backward until her 
shoulders were pressed against the door. 

“You taught me to shoot, Hugo. Please.” 

The two pilots had half-turned in their 
seats and now Sultra said, “I have bullets 


enough for three. You will land as Captain 
Storm has ordered.” 

Waiting a moment, the pilot saw that 
Xanadu did not move. He shrugged and 
laid the wheel hard over, swinging the big 
plane onto a southwest heading. 

Xanadu stood as though he had been 
turned to stone. All color had left his face 
and with it went his anger. There was in 
his eyes now only the glittering power of 
his will. 

“I’ve allowed you many liberties in the 
past,” he said slowly. “But this I cannot 
tolerate. Put down the pistol.” 

She shookfber head. 

“You know: my word. I am offering you 
forgiveness.” 

“I’m sorry, Hugo. No.” 

He shrugged and with the motion, his 
right hand streaked upward for the pistol 
at his shoulder. For a fat man he moved 
with incredible speed, and as the big gun 
cleared its holster he bent forward in a 
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crouch, leveling it straight out as though 
he were thrusting with a sword. 

The girl’s pistol cracked twice, but 
where Xanadu’s heart had been there was 
now only his shoulder. And even as the 
impact jolted him, his heavy caliber auto¬ 
matic was crashing smoke and flame. 

The big slugs took her in the chest, 
pinning her to the door. Her mouth popped 
open and it seemed she tried to scream. 
But there was no air in her lungs and 
when she knew it she gathered in the last 
thin threads of life, and looked at Xanadu 
once more and smiled. The plane lurched 
in an air pocket and, smile still fixed, she 
slid sideways along the surface of the door 
and fell across the navigator’s table. 

Xanadu stood unmindful of the blood 
that seeped out through his coat. The 
automatic slipped from his fingers. After 
a moment he turned to the pilot. 

“Get back on the original course,” he 
said. 

And as the plane banked right, he 
leaned against a bulkhead and closed his 
eyes. 

IX 

W HEN STORM SAW THE C-56 
turn back toward the desert strip 
l>e had throttled down his plane, content 
fco trail behind, nursing his gas and the 
damaged wing. He was glad he had given 
them the chance to land, and as he droned 
along above the brassy sands he cracked 
the hatch an inch, letting the cool upper 
air wash through the sun-heated cockpit. 

Then, without warning, the big trans¬ 
port veered from the southwest course. 
Wheeling like a graceful bird it rolled out 
heading north and from the side ports in 
the fuselage Storm saw the thin barrels of 
twin .50’s swing into position. 

He sat forward in the cockpit. “Xanadu! 
Turn back!” 

There was no answer and he added mer¬ 
cury to the engine, climbing up above the 
transport’s tail. He held the fighter there, 
making small corrections with the throttle 
and checked his airspeed indicator. Even 
with the peeled wing he estimated he had 
a 30-miles-per-hour edge in speed over the 
other plane. 


It would be a simple matter to pull out 
in front of the C-56, make a head on pass 
and blow her to pieces without ever ex¬ 
posing himself to those four .50 calibers. 
But there was still the girl. 

She had helped him escape; it was she, 
in the last analysis, who had broken up the 
Bahrein raid. She deserved something bet¬ 
ter than a death by fire in the high air. 

This was the reasoning of his conscious 
mind and he believed it. But below the 
conscious plane, in the depths of memory, 
there was the vision of two tilted amethyst 
eyes and a sweetly enigmatic face. There 
was the feel of a rounded body in his arms, 
and the tingle of that electric impulse that 
sparks against all reason. In the depths of 
memory, there was love. 

The direction of his duty was quite clear 
and Storm had never yet shirked duty in 
his life. Xanadu must be stopped; he 
would stop him. But in the execution of 
that duty there was room for choice, and 
Storm’s decision was instinctive. He could 
not side-step danger to himself at the girl’s 
expense. 

Holding his altitude, he skidded the Yak 
out to one side. He touched the throttle 
briefly, slapped the little plane into a crisp 
wingover, and angled in from nine o’clock. 

He could see the port gunner in the 
transport crouched behind his mount, and 
apparently the man had never faced a 
fighter plane before. He started shooting 
while Storm was well out of range and he 
didn’t use his sight. He flailed his tracers 
through the sky in wildly curving lines, 
desperately trying to build a wall of steel 
along the attacking fighter’s course. 

Storm ignored the fire. He held his pip- 
per steady on a point just forward of the 
guns. At a hundred yards he pressed the 
trigger and in the instant before he popped 
the stick forward to keep from ramming, 
he saw hits sparkling in the open port. 

As the big plane’s belly flashed above 
his canopy he banked hard left and pulled 
up, with the transport’s wing between him 
and the starboard gunner. At the top of 
the climb he let her ride over on her back, 
holding the bad wing up with rudder, and 
when he rolled out he was in position for 
a full deflection shot. 

The second gunner knew his job. He 
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fired a sighting burst that fell away below 
the fighter’s nose, corrected and began to 
track. Storm lobbed a £0 millimeter burst 
in answer, but the gunner didn’t panic. He 
waited, and the fighter closed the range, 
and they fired together. 

In the burning, smoking air between the 
planes Storm couldn’t tell whether he had 
hit or not. But he could feel the hammer 
blows his ship was taking and he ducked 
under again, going easy on the controls. 

When he was safely out in front he 
checked his instruments. The coolant tem¬ 
perature was not too high and he wasn’t v 
losing oil. The rpm needle was oscillating 
some but not too much. The engine held 
its steady purr. Apparently nothing vital 
had been hit. 

H E climbed the fighter several hun¬ 
dred feet and let her drift back over 
the other plane, fishtailing back and f6rth 
so he could get a look at the gunners’ sta¬ 
tions. His burst, he saw, had done their 
work: both .50 caliber mounts were bent 
and twisted, and there was no sign of the 
gunners. 

Cupping the flap mike against his mouth, 
Storm called, “You are helpless, Xanadu. 
Turn back!” 

There was only the clicking of engine 
noise in his ears. 

Storm licked his lips. How much could 
the big man take? What was more import¬ 
ant—how much could the big ship take? 
Carefully, he switched off the two cannon 
and all of the machine guns but one. Then, 
jockeying into formation as though he 
were flying a review, he hung just above 
the transport’s tail and lined his sight on 
number one engine. 

He fired a second’s burst, correcting 
with the rudders, and saw his metal spray 
into the prop. The cowl flaps tore off and 
from the hole they left, a scarlet tongue 
of flame licked up into the air. 

Almost immediately the prop was feath¬ 
ered stationary and, as the pilot hit his 
extinguisher button, a thin white line of 
smoke threaded back from where the flame 
had been. 

Storm crossed over to the starboard side. 
“Number Four goes next,” he called. “You 
have ten seconds.” 
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This time Xanadu answered. “Shoot /” 
he challenged. "Shoot and be damned!” 

Storm walked his ship into position. The 
right wing gun which he was using had 
fired a little high and now he lined the 
sight high also. So far, the transport’s pilot 
had flown her straight and level, and Storm 
hoped he wouldn’t try evasive tactics now. 
He hated to think of what would happen 
if his tracers hit raw gasoline. 

But the pilot didn’t swerve an inch and 
the machine gun steel, drilling into the 
propeller hub, cut through one of the four 
big blades as though it had been made of 
butter. The pilot tried to feather but the 
mechanism didn’t work. The big prop 
windmilled, shaking the engine until the 
whole wing quivered. 

Storm waited, throttling back almost to 
stalling speed, as the C-56 slowed. She 
slowed but she didn’t turn. Even with only 
two engines running she still had enough 
power to maintain her altitude and she 
flew straight on, heading for Iraq. 

Storm shook his head and wiped the 
sweat from his eyes. The sun was begin¬ 
ning to make him slightly dizzy and from 
his side vision he was getting double im¬ 
ages. His gas supply was dangerously low 
and, watching the desert slide past below, 
he knew he was hopelessly lost. 

It was a test of nerves—a monstrous 
game of poker in which the stakes were 
life, or death. And both of them were 
bluffing. 

Squinting painfully through the shim¬ 
mering plexiglass, Storm lined up on the 
second starboard engine. When that one 
went the plane would have to crash. 

“If you land here or try to jump,” he 
called, “I’ll gun you just the same!” 

His voice was hard, determined. But in¬ 
side, he wasn’t sure. Could he really shoot 
a helpless man ? He didn’t know. But 
neither did Xanadu. 

The engine was dancing just below the 
glowing pipper. His finger, curled around 
the trigger, was damp with sweat. It tight¬ 
ened, then relaxed. Holding the stick be¬ 
tween his knees, he wiped his hands along 
his legs. All right, he thought, if this is 
the way it has to be . . . 

He lined the sights again and fired. 

The wing gun stuttered briefly; tracers 
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glittered palely in the air. Storm blinked 
in disbelief. He had missed—missed by a 
"good ten yards. Then he saw why. Even 
as he fired the C-56 had lowered its nose 
and was slowly wheeling to the south. 

Storm leaned forward and switched off 
the gun. His mouth was dry, and now that 
it was over he was shaking as though he 
had a fever. He cranked the canopy all the 
way back and let the cool air needle across 
his face. In a few minutes he felt better. 

Wearily he punched the throttle button. 
“Kelly from Storm . . .” Before he could 
repeat the call, the little man’s voice came 
through his earphones. 

“I read you, Peter .” 

“Everything all right back there?” 

“Everything under control. Where are 
you, boy?” 

“I’m bringing Xanadu back with me,” 
Storm said. “He has two engines out. You 
better clear the runway.” 

“Got it,” Kelly answered. “You in 
trouble too?” 

“Just low on gas. I fhink I’ll make it, 
but if I have to jump I’ll give you a call 
first.” 

“Check. I’ll have one of the trucks ready 
to roll.” 

S TORM settled back in the bucket seat. 

The transport pilot seemed to know* 
the way and Storm followed behind, oc¬ 
casionally checking Ris compass but mostly 
just watching the gas gauge at his feet. 
The needle had been flush against the peg 
for two minutes when they came in sight 
of the green oasis. 

Now that he was home Storm relaxed. 
He had plenty of altitude; he could always 
jump if the engine quit. So he circled slow¬ 
ly while the crippled transport prepared to 
land. 

Her pilot was taking no chances on miss¬ 
ing the short runway. He brought her in 
in a long flat glide, knowing that if he 
overshot his first attempt he didn’t have 
the power to pull up for a second. 

With his shadow racing up to meet him, 
he dropped his flaps and leveled out. The 
tricycle gear touched down exactly on the 
end of the sandy strip and, propellers 
idling, the big ship rolled on, straight and 


true. And then, as Storm was letting out 
his breath, he saw the right wheel folding. 

Her pilot tried to save her with the 
brake and engine but he was too late. The 
wing slammed down against the runway, 
cracking at the root. Nose plowing sand, 
the big plane slewed wildly to the right 
and blossomed into flame. 

The desert field was not equipped with 
fire trucks, but Kelly had men ready with 
portable extinguishers, and Storm saw 
them swarming toward the wreck. 

Not waiting to slow down, he dropped 
his wheels and flaps and cocked the little 
fighter in a slipping turn. He came in 
downwind, kicking her straight with the 
runway just as she stalled, and cut the 
switch while she was dropping in. Before 
he was halfway down the strip, he had un¬ 
buckled the parachute and, opposite the 
now foam-covered transport, he ground 
looped and jumped out. 

Kelly saw him coming and ran to meet 
him. “It’s no use, Peter. We got ’em out, 
but there was nothing we could do. Don’t 
go any closer.” 

Storm froze, his eyes on the other’s face. 
“Sultra . . .” 

Kelly nodded. “Come on, boy. Let’s go 
back to the tent.” 

“I killed her.” -Storm’s voice was an in¬ 
credulous whisper. “In spite of everything, 
I killed her.” 

“No, you didn’t kill her. She was shot. 
Nine-millimeter slugs from Xanadu’s Bel¬ 
gian automatic. You couldn’t have saved 
her.” 

Kelly led his friend by the arm, as 
though he were a child. Together they 
walked slowly up the runway toward the 
line of trees. 

“This is a dirty fight we’re in, Peter. 
And she was a part of it. But in the end 
she was on the right side. She helped us 
win.” 

The tall man’s eyes were stricken. Kelly 
looked away. “I’m sorry. Right now, that 
doesn’t help much, does it?” 

“No,” Storm said. “Right now, it doesn’t 
help at all.” 

Above the blazing deserts of Arabia the 
sun had finally passed its zenith. It was 
hot. But it would soon be cooler. 




He sprayed his fire the length of the fuselage. 


THE RED-HOT 
HUN-DODGERS 

By rian McConnell 

No wonder they boiled in helpless fury! While other squadrons torched 
Fokkers and strafed Gothas with joyously flaming Vickers, Lanse Rollins 
and his 109th had orders to flee from every taunting Teuton they saw! 


I T WAS HARD TO UNDERSTAND 
General Mealy’s strategy this time. 
The 109th Squadron had been created 
out of thin air, manned with practically 
every brand new flyer in the AEF, then 
stationed far from the lines at Ouany in 
the south. 

But if most were merely puzzled. Cap¬ 
tain Lanse Rollins was devastated, as his 
Gallic friends might have said. The Cap¬ 
tain had been given command of this 
rookie 109th. 

That first day his Spad led eight others 
northeastward. He flew in short, sharp 
spurts, scowling at the windshield, frown¬ 
ing at the interplane struts, and more or 


less daring the fledglings to keep up with 
him. A peppery and quick-moving man, 
Lanse Rollins, the reconnaissance squint 
of former Cavalry service still in his eyes. 
Like a horse hoping for something to shy 
at, Lanse kept quartering the sky—there 
might be enemy craft this far south; it 
was unlikely, but there might. He’d ex¬ 
plained it carefully to the fledglings before 
take-off. “This is just a familiarization 
flight to show you the sector we’re to 
patrol. You’ll have to learn the boundaries 
of that sector as well as you know each 
other’s faces. It’s very unlikely that we’ll 
meet opposition today, or—er—for some 
time yet. If we do, stay in formation. 
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I’ll try to handle it if possible. Any ques¬ 
tions?” 

Yes, there had been a question. A tall, 
bright-eyed Lieutenant named Larry 
Saunders. He towered almost a foot above 
the Captain’s compact frame. Not more 
than nineteen, Lanse swore. And eager. 
‘‘Captain, suh,” said Saunders, “if a Hun 
jest kinda comes too near us, that there 
could be considered an attack, and we’d 
have to defend ourselves^ wouldn’t we, 
suh ?” 

Lanse had had to grin at him. “You 
know what I mean, Saunders. Stay where 
you are unless you’re shot at. You’ll have 
plenty of chances to be an ace later on.” 

That, of course, had been the Squadron 
Commander talking. The Leader of Men. 
Always do the right thing boys, and be¬ 
lieve what High Brass tells you. So they 
would have plenty of chance later on, eh? 
Lanse wondered. There were the Guy- 
nemers and Foncks and Lufberys—but 
there were also dozens like Lanse. Three 
months at the front, and not a kill yet. 
Oh, he’d seen the enemy and ducked his 
tracers often enough; he’d even been on 
his tail a few times. Once, in a swirling 
scrap, he was sure he’d sent one into 
a flaming spin—but it hadn’t been con¬ 
firmed. Breaks of the game, he supposed. 
But supposing that didn’t make him feel 
much better about it. 

It was more than conscious thought 
that impelled Lanse Rollins to fly north¬ 
eastward to the Lavoigne River—to the 
very boundary of the 109th’s sector. And 
there, at 14,000 feet, he thanked that im¬ 
pulse when movement caught his eye. Not 
shape, or form, or anything really tangible, 
just movement. Just a vague product of 
time and distance near the horizon. He 
banked the bird cage of struts and wires 
carefully from the line of his vision. He 
squinted and stared. As usual, when he 
did that, a wavy vein hardened and stood 
out at the edge of his forehead. His jaw 
muscles knotted, worked in and out. 

The movement became a speck. And 
then the speck, grew wings and a tail. It 
drifted toward him in lazy spirals. A 
Rumpler? Looked blessed well like it. He 
thought he could see the bumps of pilot 
and observer, now. 


He tossed a quick glance backward, at 
the fledglings. Eight clumsy ducklings 
floundering in the wash of a drake. Nice 
young chaps and everything, but- 

L ANSE waggled his wings and broke 
away. They’d be safe enough with¬ 
out him. A convalescent old maid would 
be safe in this sector. He nosed toward 
the Rumpler in a shallow dive. The Hisso 
snarled happily and the wind played an at¬ 
tack song on the bracing wires. The 
cloud-fringed horizon rose slowly as he 
dropped toward the German two-seater’s 
level. His heart pounded against his ribs 
with expectation. 

Keep in the sun, now, that was the thing. 
Surprise him. The Rumpler was still cir¬ 
cling—photographing Allied ground with 
one of those marvelous German cameras, 
no doubt. The white cotton candy balls 
of French Archy were dotting the sky 
around him. There was something con¬ 
temptuous in the way he lazed through 
them. 

Lanse checked his Vickers with a tiny 
burst—just a round or two—before he 
should get near enough for the German 
to notice. He cast his eyes into the cock¬ 
pit and made a quick note of the place 
where the little wooden mallet hung, so 
that he could reach it in a hurry if his 
guns jammed, and he had to hammer the 
crank handle. 

Then he concentrated fully on the 
Rumpler. He’d flown enough to learn the 
lesson that made the big difference; you 
didn’t think of maneuvers —you just kept 
your eye on the enemy plane and tried to 
get to him. The day you learned that, 
you and the airplane were one. 

Just a few hundred yards, now. The 
French ack-ack had already stopped—the 
gunners must have spotted Lanse. The 
sky was clear, the way an arena is clear 
when two men fight. And this had made 
the Rumpler pilot a bit suspicious; he 
was dipping from side to side, now. Lanse 
could see the head of the observer moving 
in the cockpit. He had a large yellow 
mustache. He could see it stop and stiffen 
suddenly as the Spad was spotted. The 
Rumpler winged away and dove toward 
earth. 
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Lanse pressed his lips together. He 
hadn’t achieved the complete surprise he’d 
hoped for, but this was still good enough. 
Plenty of speed still left from the dive. 
He steepened it. The wind screamed as 
he passed the Rumpler, two hundred yards 
behind it, then suddenly pulled back on 
stick and throttle, making a fish hook curve 
that brought him out facing the under side 
of the tail. The blind spot, this. Neither 
pilot nor observer could see from that 
angle. Lanse’s guns hammered. Tracers 
hosed into the Rumpler; some disappeared, 
some bounced and were visible for a mo¬ 
ment before they burned out. He raked 
it from spinner to skid. 

The Teuton ship wobbled first, then 
stalled off on one wing, and dropped away. 
It spun crazily. From its rear cockpit 
came a desperate, erratic stream of tracers 
as the uninjured observer still tried to talk 
back with his rear guns. 

Lanse watched it crash just behind 
Allied lines. 

He took a deep breath, grinned, and the 
wavy vein melted back into his forehead. 
His head sang. Victory one—at last, at 
long last. He looped his Spad, and barrel- 
rolled it and flopped it happily all over 
the sky. 

L ATER, he landed light at Ouany, gas 
swishing in the bottom of his tank. 
The telephone sergeant was already rush¬ 
ing across the field as he climbed from 
the cockpit and unwound the white, silk 
scarf from his neck. Lanse smiled. Prob¬ 
ably confirmation already—that Rumpler 
had gone down within plain sight of plenty 
of necessary ground observers. . 

The telephone sergeant had a beefy, red 
face and blond hair that stayed long and 
usually flew in all directions. Right now 
it seemed to droop. “Golly, glad you’re 
back, sir! All hell’s busted!’’ 

Lanse’s thick eyebrows went up. 
“Where? What are you talking about?” 

The sergeant pointed toward the hangar. 
“Only five came back, Cap’n.” 

“What?” Lanse whirled, stared at the 
big shelter. He saw the five Spads where 
there should have been eight. Something 
hollow and terrible began to fill his insides. 
He looked at the Sergeant, again. Kos- 
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lowski was the man’s name, and if anyone 
on the field knew the facts, he would. 
Koslowski sponged facts. “Give it to me 
quick,” said Lanse. 

The story unfolded and Lanse turned 
white, yellow, green. It seemed that Lieu¬ 
tenant Saunders had spotted an airplane 
far to the east, almost in Switzerland. 
He’d led the others toward it. The thing 
had been a decoy; when they got to it, 
Fokkers hit them. Maybe four, maybe 
five—nobody was quite sure. Three of the 
Spads hadn’t come back. 

Lanse groaned. 

“That ain’t all, sir,” said Koslowski 
sadly. “The General phoned. He wants 
to see you right away.” 

“Phoned? Where is he?” 

“At the Spa in the village, sir.” 

Lanse tented his brows. “What in the 
devil is he doing there?” 

“Takin’ a bath, I expect,” said Koslow¬ 
ski. 

General Ruysdale Mealy was indeed 
taking a bath. He looked not nearly so 
formidable without his stars, and with his 
plump form floating in the sulphurous 
pool. Lanse had to squat on the edge to 
talk to him. 

The General was wound up. “Demmit, 
man, I’m disappointed in you!” This with 
a cold, pale, washed-out blue eye. For the 
rest General Mealy was roly-poly, white- 
haired, pink-complexioned. His fierce 
Joffre mustache didn’t quite conceal the 
pinkness. 

“Yes, sir,” said Lanse. That was what 
he always said to Generals. 

“Captain, I gave you command of this 
Squadron because you learned to fly in 
grade and have been an officer longer than 
most of our pilots. I thought you would 
be able to handle the importance of this 
assignment.” 

“Importance, sir?” Lanse couldn’t help 
opening his greenish-grey eyes wide in a 
expression of cynical innocence. 

“Certainly!” The General wiggled into 
a corner of the pool, and propped his 
elbows. “You know about the big push 
coming up. Everybody knows about it— 
even German Intelligence, unfortunately. 
They even know where our main supply 
dumps are, and they’d love to bomb ’em to 
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glory- However we keep the lines pretty 
well patrolled by air near the dumps. 
They don’t dare try to send a Gotha 
through.” 

“Yes, sir.” Lanse’s eyes were wistful. 
“But they do send other ships. The fellows 
up in that sector are having a turkey shoot. 
An old classmate of mine, Freddy McMul- 
lin, just got his twelfth kill—” 

“Captain, you will stop concerning your¬ 
self with Major McMullin’s victories.” He 
cleared his throat, shaking the white mus¬ 
tache. “Your Squadron is serving a very 
important function covering the lower 
flank.” 

“I don’t see how, sir.” 

“It’s strategy, Captain.” The General 
allowed himself a faint smile of pleasure. 
He loved strategy—especially his own. 
“Your Squadron patrols every day. Very 
little action, of course, but for green pilots 
that’s just as well. Meanwhile, the Ger¬ 
mans see you—veterans for all they know. 
They can’t possibly risk an end run around 
the flank because of you. Sooner or later 
they’ll have to send their Gothas out— 
through a stronger sector—in sheer des¬ 
peration. And when they do that, we’ll 
have ’em.” The General made a quick, 
grasping gesture and almost lost his hold 
on the edge of the pool. “Now, I hope 
you appreciate your assignment, Captain. 
I hope that you will keep your Squadron 
within the definite boundary lines of your 
patrol area from now on.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lanse. 

“And one more thing.” The white mus¬ 
tache shook again. “If you are reported 
outside your own sector again, I shall be 
obliged to ground and court martial you.” 

Lanse saluted and departed with a per¬ 
fectly straight face. But inside he was 
turbulent. General Ruysdale Mealy would 
be certain to carry out his threat—and 
no excuses, either. He had once grounded 
a leading ace for stunting at low altitude 
over a village where the General and his 
staff happened to be having a conference. 
It looked as though opportunities for 
Lanse to distinguish himself even mildly 
were just non-existent, now. 

He consoled himself only a little by 
mentally swearing in three Allied lan¬ 
guages. 


ACK and forth flew Lanse Rollins' 
squadron, over the same territory 
every day. For a week. Two weeks. They 
saw clouds, they saw sky, and they saw 
the soft, buff-green checkerboards of the 
French fields below. But they didn’t see 
much else, and it got so that each trip 
alpft became a weary chore. 

The men became touchy and testy and 
Lanse, himself, had to break up a fight 
over a piddling penny-ante poker game. 

Saunders was in it—tall, bright-eyed, 
dark-haired Lieutenant Lawrence W. 
Saunders, who chafed more than any of 
them. “If ah’d known wah was goin’ to 
be like this, ah wouldn’t have got mah 
leave from the Confederate fo’ces to go 
on temporary duty with the AEF.” So 
Lanse kept Saunders on his wing, during 
flights where he could keep an eye on him. 

He was there the day of the Albatross— 
less than thirty feet from Lanse. He could 
stick close through Lanse’s tightest maneu¬ 
vers and through the bumpy remous of 
the noon air. A natural flyer. The Squad¬ 
ron had flown northeast, as usual, to the 
limit of its sector. 

Saunders suddenly began to make erratic 
arm motions, apparently pointing to his 
motor. Lanse heard the Hisso bark, and 
saw the black spurt from its exhaust. He 
frowned. He made a sweeping gesture to¬ 
ward the south. Saunders nodded back. 
Then the Southerner’s Spad dipped hard 
on its left wing and floated down and 
away, giving the squadron commander a 
flashing glimpse of its belly. He waggled 
homeward, taking the others with him. He 
had wanted Saunders clear first, with 
plenty of sky for nursing his motor. 

Coming about, Lanse looked for Saun¬ 
ders again. Strange, he couldn’t see him. 
Just a lot of clear horizon in every direction. 
He bent his airplane from side to side— 
and then, after a steep left bank, he did 
catch a glimpse of the wayward Spad. 
It was far to the north and east, arrowing 
through the sky with a motor that looked 
mighty healthy, all of a sudden. 

“The devil,” said Lanse to himself. He 
pulled into a half loop, away from the 
Squadron, then rolled right side up again. 
Once more he squinted, dropping his nose 
to look over the cowling, and beyond the 
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propeller arc. This time he saw what 
Saunders was doing out of formation. He 
saw the Albatross scuttle-bugging across 
the carpet, strafing a road. The youngster 
had known about it all the time—had 
tricked him. A grin nudged his sudden 
anger away. 

And then he saw something else, and 
stiffened. Hanging on the horizon were 
three Fokkers lying in wait for Saunders. 

H E GRABBED a sharp breath. So 
that was it—a decoy. The Fokkers 
were at fifteen or sixteen thousand, be¬ 
tween Saunders and the sun; Saunders 
wouldn't have been able to see them, even 
if he did have sense enough to look for 
them. Lanse rolled into a bank, then back- 
sticked to bring his nose about, feeling in 
his seat the force of the turn. He gave 
the Spad full throttle, and headed for a 
point which he hoped would be the place 
of interception. 

Down, down came the Fokkers. Three 
in a V—square-nosed, wings and tail 
planes tipped with characteristic round 
spoilers on the control surfaces. They 
dove upon Saunders at about a forty-five 
degree angle. The Southerner had begun 
a wide circle to get on the tail of the 
Albatross. And Lanse howled along to¬ 
ward the center of the whole thing. 

The Fokkers saw Lanse when he was 
less than a mile from them. They flew 
with beautiful coordination—swerving 
right as one man, flattening their dives. 
The leader pulled his nose up sharply, 
seemed to hang for a moment, then side¬ 
slipped away, whipping about as he did 
so, changing direction in a twinkle. This 
was the maneuver some pilots called a 
split-air. It needed nice timing. The Ger¬ 
man had it. He was facing Rollins, now, 
and on he came—the other two turning 
once more into their attack on the Spad 
below. 

Lanse felt his tenseness, forced himself 
to relax. He had to forget the Fokker in 
his path if he wanted to save Saunders. 
But if he broke away, dove under the 
German the latter would reverse again and 
be on his tail. He stared at the Fokker, 
saw it mushroom outward to the edge of 
his sight ring as it came toward him at 
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closure speed. He saw that this wings 
were bright red. 

He pressed the triggers. He saw the 
guns on the other’s cowling make little 
marigolds of fire. The square, black 
radiator ahead seemed to swallow his 
tracers. He pulled up sharply. In a part 
of a second calculable only by thought he 
hoped the German hadn't done the same. 
And then something flashed by under him. 
He swiveled his head—so violently that he 
felt the bite of a strained neck muscle. The 
red-winged Fokker was already far behind 
him. That was the queer thing about air 
combat—one moment atop each other, the 
next hundreds of yards apart. 

He banked hard left and curved on 
down toward the deck. There were a few 
moments before he’d have to start worry¬ 
ing about the Fokker again. 

Saunders, below had already seen the 
two Fokkers headed his way. He’d 
dropped the attack on the Albatross, and 
was hedge-hopping back, hoping to slip 
under the Fokkers’ dive path. The decoy 
Albatross was already on its way to its 
own lines. 

Lanse’s Spad dropped neatly into the 
slot behind the two Fokkers. He jockeyed 
his plane forward, murmuring to it. 
“Come on, baby, come on!” Bouncing and 
shoving in the seat, as though to add speed 
to it. He crept up on the tail of the 
first Fokker. Three hundred feet. Two 
fifty—long range, but he’d try it. He 
squeezed off the guns and saw the bright 
stuff claw away to the left. 

Lanse swung hard to follow the other 
one. There was a soft, deceptively gentle 
sound, yet audible above the Hisso roar. 
A peculiar sound, like an air gun putting 
b-b’s through a paper target. He knew in¬ 
stantly that it was his own fabric. He 
yanked his head about, nearer to panic 
than he cared to admit. The red-winged 
Fokker was on him. He’d forgotten about 
the diabolic speed and maneuverability of 
those terrible D-7s. 

The Spad squirmed. Lanse Rollins went 
up and down, to both sides, back again— 
and then repeated the same thing in a 
different order. The Fokker hung on. 
He saw holes appear out of nowhere on 
his left wing. He heard the twang as a 
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guy wire was severed. He saw a chip 
fly from a strut. He pulled up suddenly, 
listened to the hammers of hell in his 
own cockpit, and saw the glass fly from 
the instrument panel. He shut his mouth 
and eyes. He rolled the throttle back. 
This was it, he guessed—unless one chance 
in a thousand sent the Fokker hurtling 
past him, over-shooting. He swore. One 
hell of an exit, this—Lanse Rollins four 
months at the front, only one-fifth of an 
ace. 

When nothing happened he opened his 
eyes again. Movement left and below 
caught them. He looked. He saw the 
red-winged Fokker spinning earthward, 
out of control! 

He allowed himself another instant for 
open-mouthed surprise, then turned and 
stared back. Larry Saunders’ Spad was 
turning away in a fat, smug kind of a 
turn—saucy triumph in every movement of 
the ship. He hadn’t been running away, 
then. He’d had his eye on that third 
Fokker all the time. 

Lanse gasped, and then began to laugh 
softly. The boy was all right. He shook 
his head. He chuckled. He laughed a 
little more loudly, wished his knees would 
stop shaking, and steadied them enough to 
make a one-eighty turn himself. Headed 
homeward, then, he leaned back in the 
cockpit to relax. 

And the Hisso went chunk, chunk! The 
propeller rocked and came to a dead halt. 

His eyes swept the cockpit. He began 
reaching for things—what things he wasn’t 
sure. He jazzed the throttle several times, 
and then all at once it came to him. Very 
simple, really. Out of gas—one of the 
Fokker’s bullets must have hit the tank. 
Very simple. And maybe very deadly, 
too. 

He nosed down for flying speed, spotted 
the square patch of an airdrome off toward 
the right, and banked toward it. 

L UCK tossed him a bone, this time. 

The first man Lanse Rollins saw 
after he landed was a barrel-chested, bald 
Major who walked with kind of a roll. 
“Lanse Rollins!” said the Major. “What 
in the deuce are you doing here?” 

“Freddy McMullin!” said Lanse. He 


had trained in Avord in the Penguins and 
Rolleurs with Freddy. They’d both seen 
service in the old Escadrille Lafayette. 
“So this is where you’ve been hanging out! 
How’s it feel to be a Group C. O. ?” 

“Not as good as you’d think.” Freddy 
frowned, and offered cigarettes. “A desk 
isn’t nearly as much fun as a cockpit—” 

But Lanse wasn’t listening. He had 
punched his palm with a sudden thought. 
“Listen, Freddy. This is a break for me, 
your being C.O. here. You’ve got to do 
something for me. You’ve got to fix it 
so there’s no report of my landing here. 
Your boys can patch up my bus, and 
I’ll be off again—but as far as you know 
I’m still poking around the Ouany sector.” 

“What? What for?” 

Lanse told him. They headed for the 
mess and the cognac store, and Lanse ex¬ 
plained all about the Squadron that never 
saw the enemy. He told about the fledg¬ 
lings and General Mealy, and the sulphur 
baths at Ouany. “So you see,” he finished, 
“if I get caught out of bounds—” He 
borrowed a French gesture, exploding his 
fingertips outward. “Poof!” 

McMullin was sympathetic. And thor¬ 
ough. He passed the word about that if 
anybody mentioned Captain Rollins’ visit 
he would personally assassinate him. The 
two classmates ate chow, remembered 
things that had happened, and a few that 
hadn’t, and then the Spad was ready to 
go again. McMullin stood beside the cock¬ 
pit after Lanse entered. A mechanic 
walked the propeller through once. Mc¬ 
Mullin clapped Lanse on the shoulder. 
“Don’t take it so hard, boy. If you were 
here you’d be glad for a chance at Ouany. 
My men’ve been flying around the clock. 
Intelligence is convinced the Germans’ll 
send bombers through this sector for those 
ammunition dumps.” 

Lanse looked at him. “Sure, Freddy. 
But how many victories have you got 
now ?” 

McMullin shrugged and waved stubby 
fingers. “Oh—thirteen or fourteen. Con¬ 
firmed, that is.” 

“See what I mean?” said Lanse. He 
shut his mouth bitterly, and waved so-long 
as the Major stepped away. “Switch on!” 
he told the mechanic. 
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NCE off the field, Lanse began to 
spiral high. He wasn’t too sure of 
his pilotage in this part of the country, 
and he wanted to make an altitude where 
he could spot familiar landmarks, then 
practically glide into Ouany. It had been 
a fine visit, but, strangely, he felt worse 
than ever about his own old lady’s assign¬ 
ment, now . . . 

A broken overcast had begun to form 
at ten thousand. He climbed to a level 
just below it. He marked the front lines 
to the northeast; a raw, sterile brown strip 
—a river of lava. The shell holes were 
tiny, bubbling things. The trenches were 
scars. Every once in a while bright flashes 
marked the artillery, and grey smoke lay 
where they had been. Swinging about, he 
saw the course of the Lavoigne River and 
noted two towns he recognized. He had 
his bearings, now. He’d float home—to 
Ouany—and there he’d rot, probably, to 
the end of the war. 

Noting his compass bearing, Lanse 
climbed up through the broken clouds. 

Even the vast peace above the overcast 
failed to make him feel better. He remem¬ 
bered how he used to thrill at the look of 
the rolling cloud landscape, the fantastic 
boiling forms, the gossamer herds of 
sheep. Not much could thrill him any 
more. To hell with it. 

He glanced casually to the east at first, 
not expecting to see anything. After spot-, 
ting the little dark blobs in the sky, he 
even began to look away. And then they 
registered. He snapped his head back 
again. He narrowed his eyes and banked 
for a better view. 

“Hello!” he said softly. 

He blinked, squinted and focused—until 
the blobs began to have outlines, Big, 
sweeping vulture’s wings; propeller arcs 
glinting like eyes on both sides of the 
snout. 

Gothas. Three of them. 

Lanse dropped quickly into the overcast 
again. He flew just in the upper surface 
of it. Scraps of cloud swirled by his 
wings, lightly fingering the struts and 
wires. The natural turbulence made the 
ship bump and shudder; made the tips 
of his wings vibrate. 

A —Wings—Summer 
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From the way the Gothas kept coming 
he was sure they hadn’t seen him yet. He 
could catch only occasional glimpses of 
them now, but he was struck with the 
efficient ugliness of the big bombers. They 
droned on, pulled by two Mercedes engines 
each, a total of five hundred twenty horses 
that carried twelve hundred pounds of 
destruction and could stay aloft five hours. 
And this was the big German gamble, no 
doubt of it. The ammo dumps were too 
well defended for night strikes. The sky 
was too well patrolled by McMullins’ 
Group for open attack. But this overcast 
at ten thousand gave them perhaps the 
perfect set-up—with luck they could reach 
the target unspotted, drop below the clouds 
and do their deadly work before inter¬ 
ception could be made. 

Lanse made a careful note of their 
position. About ten miles ahead of him, 
now. Then he back-throttled and dropped 
all the way below the overcast. 

He checked his watch. He noted the 
light cross wind that was crabbing him, 
and guessed at its velocity. Twenty-five 
miles an hour was his estimate. He cen¬ 
tered his throttle, figuring he’d cruise at a 
hundred. Then he vectored the two factors 
roughly in his mind—the total: ninety- 
five. About a mile and a half a minute. 
Five miles in three minutes and twenty 
seconds. 

The second hand rolled around, and 
then when it had ticked off that much, 
he shoved the throttle for climb again. The 
bombers should be directly above him— 

T HEY WERE. Lanse’s Spad nosed 
out of the overcast and the ugly, 
black silhouette of a Gotha’s belly planted 
itself squarely in his sight. He fired quick¬ 
ly. He rocked the stick back and forth and 
sprayed that fire the length of the fuselage. 

He didn’t wait to see the result. He 
banked hard, automatically leveling his 
climb, then swung to the right. The 
Gothas were in a V and he had caught 
first the left wing man. Now the lead 
bomber was in his sights. But they had 
seen him. The'big lead bomber dropped, 
giving its cockpit gunner a clear view of 
the Spad. Lanse saw bright little worms 
of fire float toward him across space. He 
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wobbled his own plane, then steadied it for 
a moment and sent a burst into the gun¬ 
ner’s office. He saw the man drop back, 
saw the twin guns swing crazily for a 
moment, then point upward like outflung 
arms. 

The sky was suddenly a niaze of tracers. 
He could hear the intermittent chattering 
of them. The right wing bomber was 
shooting at him broadside from both cock¬ 
pits. Another gunner had supplemented 
the one he’d shot in the lead ship. The 
Spandaus were winking at him, hurling 
hot steel, little flags of smoke and flame 
at their muzzles. He heard the soft thunk- 
ing of slugs through fabric. 

Once more Lanse dipped into the over¬ 
cast. In its milky, grey heart, he executed 
a bumpy half turn, then climbed again. 
He came out behind and slightly to the 
left of the Gothas. He crept to within 
fifty yards of the nearest, and fired at its 
motor. He held the burst for as long as 
he dared. The rear cockpit gunner hosed 
him with fire, meanwhile. A slug made a 
crack-starred hole in his windshield. 

Lanse dove under the wing Gotha, then 
came up again just under the tail of the 
lead ship. He dropped slugs about where 
he thought the pilot’s cockpit would be. 
Just before he winged off into the cloud 
layer, he thought he saw the big, clumsy 
craft wobble. 

He came up again, grinding his teeth. 
His brows were heavy with a frown, his 
eyes narrowed. Two tight little knobs of 
muscle stood out at the edge of his jaw 
line; the wavy vein on his forehead was 
visible. When he broke from the clouds 
this time he saw only two Gothas. They 
were broadside, one slightly below the 
other. He saw the mass of bright fire 
come from both of them. He flew into 
it. Chips of stuff slammed into his broken 
windshield—parts of his own ship, he 
supposed. The Hisso barked and coughed. 
He held the pilot of the ri&rest Gotha 
steady in his sights and squeezed the 
trigger hard. The Vickers cooked away 
for perhaps three seconds, then stopped 
cold. Jammed. Red hot and jammed, and 
small wonder. It was a miracle they’d 
lasted this long. 


The wing of the Gotha suddenly swung 
up and away from him. He swerved. In 
a crazy, flashing moment, he saw the near 
Gotha roll over and tangle with the wings 
of the other. He saw both of them whirl 
away, out of control. 

His own motor gave a final belch, then 
quit. He heard the swish of the wind in 
the struts as the Spad glided, dead-stick, 
down through the clouds. Whatever held 
her together belonged in the department of 
miracles. 

W HEN the Spad stopped rolling at 
Ouany, Sergeant Koslowski got to 
it first. He shoved a telegraph message 
into Lanse’s hands. Lanse sighed. “This’ll 
be it,” he said. As he opened it the rest 
of the Squadron began to gather around. 

He looked at the message. He blinked. 
He looked up at the faces about him. 
Young, fledgling faces—some with the be¬ 
ginnings of air wrinkles, now. “Gentle¬ 
men,” he said, “this is a message of 
commendation to the Squadron.” 

Lieutenant Saunders was at his shoul¬ 
der, his dark, slender head cocked at the 
message. “What did this heah outfit evah' 
do to be commendated ?” he asked. 

Lanse smiled slowly, then read the 
paper. “ ‘Congratulations magnificent 
holding action performed by your Squad¬ 
ron. The 109th’s patrols forced the enemy 
to attempt direct assault through other 
sector. Their attacking planes were 
promptly shot down by an airplane of that 
sector, as yet unidentified. At least half 
the credit in this matter belongs to the 
109th.’ ” 

“Well, whatta y’know,” said Saunders. 
“We’re sort of half heroes. He spread 
his hands to illustrate his remark, then 
stopped suddenly. “Cap’n, you’re bus is 
all shot up. You weren’t scrappin’ with 
them Gothas, were you?” 

“Me?” Lance Rollins’ face was an in¬ 
nocent blank. “No, I think you’re mis¬ 
taken, Saunders. That ship hasn’t got a 
bullet hole in it. By tomorrow it won’t 
have, anyway.” 

“But, Cap’n—” 

“You heard me, Lieutenant,” smiled 
Lanse. “And that’s an order.” 




LIGHTNING IN HELL 

By LEW NORTHCOTT 


Slamming his P-38 after fighting Colonel West’s death-spewing ship, 
Fenton wondered how he could ever take his place. For there’s 
a way to lead men to glory—and it’s not ia the Army Manual. 


C OLONEL WEST’S DISLIKE was 
obvious, and his curt voice held an 
edge of accusation. “You are here 
to relieve me of my command,” he said. 

“I’m sorry?’ Fenton said. “I didn’t ask 
for the assignment. I was ordered here.” 


West pounded the desk with the flat 
of his hand and abruptly rose to his feet. 
Fenton watched him stalk to the window 
and stare through the dusk toward the 
flight line. He could understand something 
of West’s feelings, but it was not his 
51 
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worry. West was a strange man, as 
strange, Fenton thought now, as the tales 
that circulated about him. There was the 
sloppy uniform, for one thing. It looked 
as if West had slept in it for a week. 
The Air Corps insignia was missing from 
the collar of the khaki shirt, and it was 
unbuttoned to show a broad, hairy chest. 
West turned abruptly. “How much combat 
have you had, Major?” 

“One tour flying Thunderbolts from 
Corsica,” Fenton said. 

“Enemy planes to your credit?” 

Fenton flushed. “None, sir. Our main 
job was to disrupt supply routes and com¬ 
munication in Northern Italy. We rarely 
saw enemy fighters.” 

West grunted. He had a long, bony face 
that was burned to a walnut shade. Squint 
lines drew their network around the dark 
pockets of his eyes. His hair was black, 
graying at the temples and cut short. He 
gave Fenton the impression of an aged 
desert hawk. 

A strange man, Fenton thought again. 
Not one ribbon on the man’s shirt, even 
though he had earned almost every medal 
in the book. But West never wore his 
ribbons, not ever. Then there was this 
matter of the interrogation reports. West 
had never been accurate with them. Fenton 
remembered what the colonel at the 15th 
Air Force headquarters had told him. 

“A difficult man, West,” the colonel had 
said. “The bomber Group’s report on the 
number of enemy fighters shot down by 
escort is always at variance with West’s 
report. I don’t think he gives himself or 
his men credit for half the fighters they 
knock down.” 

Fenton’s thought now was that with him 
in command, this P-38 fighter Group would 
see some changes. He said crisply, “When 
shall I take over the office? Tomorrow 
be all right?” 

West shot him a quick look. “My 
command runs out day after tomorrrow 
at midnight, Major. That "will be time 
enough.” 

Fenton felt a moment of scorn for the 
colonel. He saluted and saw West tighten 
his lips, although the man had enough 
courtesy to return the salute. 

Another change', Fenton thought. West 


had probably thrown military courtesy out 
the window. But in two days there would 
be orders posted to the contrary. He 
started for the door. 

“One minute,” West said. He seemed to 
ponder his thoughts. Abruptly he said, 
"Chow in half an hour. You’ll want to 
meet the men.” 

F ENTON nodded and went outside. 

The dusk was very heavy now, 
plunging to darkness. A few stars began 
to flicker, and the moon was a hollow shell 
over the far hills. From the tents Fenton 
passed came the sounds of talk and laugh¬ 
ter ; he quickened his stride to the officer’s 
area and entered his tent. He poured water 
from the five gallon can into his helmet 
and washed quickly, afterwards funning 
a brush across his gleaming G. I. shoes 
and selecting a clean tie from his B-4 bag. 
A triumphant feeling of pride went 
through him as he performed these small 
pleasures. Twenty-three, her thought, and 
already in command of a fighter Group. 

He thought of West, and a light amuse¬ 
ment went through him. A soldier of 
fortune, the colonel. It was fortunate that 
he had ever attained that rank. Older 
than Fenton when he first flew in Spain 
against the Fascists. Then Hurricanes in 
England, the wide sweep of R.A.F. wings 
on his tunic. Kittyhawks in Tunisia and 
at El Alamein, and later a transfer to the 
U. S. Air Forces. A long life and a mad 
life, Fenton thought. The doing and the 
fighting, and ambition lost in the shuffle. 

Why, West could have been a General! 
With his record, and with favors granted 
by the right persons, he might be leading 
an Air Force! But the ambition had been 
lacking, an unwillingness to play at the 
inevitable politics that meant so much in 
this matter of promotion. It was not a 
matter of knuckling under, Fenton decided, 
but neither was it West’s way of spitting 
in the eye of headquarter’s brass. A man 
had to concede certain things in order to 
further his career, and West had never 
conceded. And now, at thirty-seven, he 
was an old man at the game, and some¬ 
where a swivel chair was waiting in which 
he would sit and grow bitter with his 
wasted life. 
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Fenton felt only a slight pity for the 
man. He unfastened the twin rows of 
gleaming ribbons from his blouse and 
pinned them beneath the wings on his 
khaki shirt. He walked across to the mess 
hall with the thought that a real soldier 
was not ashamed to wear his decorations. 

The tufa-block building was filled with 
shouting, clamoring men. Fenton paused 
undecided in the doorway as he saw the 
mess line forming. He frowned suddenly; 
officers and enlisted men mingled in the 
line, cheerfully banging hardware against 
their mess gear as they yelled for the 
KPs’ to begin serving. Fenton’s frown 
deepened as he noticed West at the end 
of the line, talking to a master sergeant. 

West looked up as he approached, and 
West said blandly, “You have your mess 
gear?” 

“I’m not in the habit of eating my meals 
from mess gear,” Fenton said stiffly. 

West smiled briefly. “I suppose you had 
plates, cups and saucers and silverware at 
Corsica.” He turned to the sergeant. 
“Would you—” 

The sergeant grinned and disappeared 
toward the kitchen. In a moment he re¬ 
turned and handed Felton the aluminum 
eating equipment. Fenton thanked him 
curtly and kept his pace behind the colonel 
conscious of open dislike on the faces of 
the men as they regarded his trim appear¬ 
ance. Fenton stiffened with resentment. 
They probably knew already that he would 
be their commanding officer. News trav¬ 
eled fast. 

Afterwards, at the mess table, West gave 
him a general introduction, and in the 
silence that followed, Fenton rose and in 
a brisk voice stated his pleasure at taking 
over the Group. He sat down, his mind 
reeling with the changes that would have 
to be made. Looking sideways at West, 
he thought, There’s no discipline here. 

West looked up suddenly. “You don’t 
like this,” he said bluntly. “You’re com¬ 
paring the officer’s manual with the con¬ 
ditions here. I disagree with your thoughts, 
Fenton. We’re here to do a job and we’re 
getting results. There’s your answer. The 
rest of it is fancy-pants nonsense.” 

Fenton kept his silence, his growing 
anger in check. He finished the meal, gave 
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West a curt nod and marched to his tent 
where he occupied himself for the next 
two hours on writing orders concerning 
the changes to be made. 

A N OPS CLERK woke him early. 

“There- will be a briefing at six hun¬ 
dred hours, Major.” 

Fenton slid into his clothing. Dawn was 
breaking across the Italian hills as he made 
his way to the mess hall. West met him 
at the door; they went inside and ate their 
meal in silence. West finally pushed his 
plate away. He took papers from inside 
his leather jacket and led the way to the 
rear of the mess hall. The rest of the 
pilots gathered. They listened with quiet 
attention as West outlined the mission 
which consisted of escorting a Wing of 
B-24 bombers to a Munich target. Fenton 
watched the men. They had the young-old 
look that told of hard and ruthless combat. 

“We’ll rendezvous with the heavies over 
the Alps,” West was saying, “herd them 
to the target and back. We’ll meet some 
opposition. Any questions ?” 

“What target are they hitting?” Fenton 
asked. 

“Marshalling yards. You’ll fly as my 
deputy lead, Major.” 

The men dispersed and Fenton came to 
the colonel’s side. “Are you flying?” 

West turned his head. “Of course I’m 
flying,” hq snapped. “Any objections?” 

Anger crawled up Fenton’s spine. “I 
see no reason—” 

“You see no reason why I should risk 
my life at this stage of the game,” West 
cut in. “You think I should ground my¬ 
self now that a desk job is waiting. Per¬ 
haps you think General Washington should 
have quit when everyone including Con¬ 
gress was against him. Perhaps you think 
the troops that spear-headed Salerno land¬ 
ing should have quit because the odds were 
against them. There is only one way to 
win a war, Fenton, and that is to keep 
fighting to the last breath.” He smiled 
faintly. “Or until you are released from 
your duties.” 

Fenton tightened his lips on an angry 
retort, unable to decide whether West was 
baiting him or meant what he said. He 
turned abruptly and headed for the door. 
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The P-38 assigned him was a clean job. 
At least the ground crews were on the ball, 
Fenton thought. He snapped the leg 
straps of his chute harness, feeling the 
solid hug of the seat pack against his 
rump. The crew chief was on the center 
section, palming back the hatch; he 
dropped to the ground as Fenton ducked 
beneath the twin booms, and he said, “She 
runs like a watch, Major.” 

Fenton grunted. “Tanks topped?” 

“Ready to go, sir.” The man grinned. 
“We usually get here a couple of hours 
early when there’s a mission.” 

“Orders?” Fenton asked. 

The man shook his head. “No special 
orders, sir. We just like to do a good 
job for the skipper.” 

Fenton frowned. “The skipper?” 

“The colonel, sir.” 

“Let’s keep it that way,” Fenton 
snapped. 

As they roared over the green froth of 
the Adriatic, Fenton recalled the crew 
chief’s words. A good job for the skipper. 
He remembered the quiet, almost intense 
attention the pilots had given West during 
briefing, and now that same intensity 
seemed to hang over the formation. He 
wondered suddenly if he were the cause 
of it, or if this feeling always prevailed 
with these men as they flew to meet the 
enemy. 

He shook the thought with anger against 
himself. It was a feeling, and based on 
nothing. And yet there was this strange 
quality in West, this disturbing personal¬ 
ity that seemed to elude, and suddenly 
Fenton thought, He’s more than their com¬ 
manding officer. He is their leader and 
they’ll follow him through hell if need be. 
I’ll have fo take that dway from him be¬ 
fore I can prove myself to these men. 

The men kept their formation to per¬ 
fection, and when they overtook the bomb¬ 
ers they split and flung their strength on 
either flank of the column ^ if they had 
rehearsed it a thousand times. The enemy 
struck ten minutes before the target, wave 
upon wave of Focke-Wulfes and Messer- 
schmidts with red hell bleeding from noses 
and wing edges, and West hurled his 
Lightning into the teeth of the enemy 
guns. 


F ENTON had little time to watch 
after the first attack. He had picked 
his target, conscious of his high fear blend¬ 
ing with the keen excitement at the promise 
of this first kill. He raked the 190 with 
his four .50 calibers and watched the ship 
dart out of his line of fire. A P-38 
flashed across his nose, its 20 mm cannon 
pumping shells. They reached out and 
found the 190 and blasted it in a ball of 
orange fire, and Fenton knew it was West 
riding that Lightning. The man flew like 
a demon. Fenton had that moment to 
watch him, and he saw West change his 
position with a curl of his wings, twisting 
over and down on a Messy 210. He 
seemed to fly in one continuous effortless 
motion, never wasting a shot, never making 
a break from enemy fire but what it was 
right. Fenton felt a grudging admiration, 
^nd he threw himself into the fight with 
renewed confidence. 

“Once you have the advantage, keep it,” 
West told him after landing. “It knocks 
the guts right out of ’em. Never slack up. 
It’s like when you’re fighting a big man. 
Hit him the first lick and keep going till 
he drops.” He looked quickly away, as if 
embarrassed at what he had said. 

That excited feeling would not leave 
Fenton. “How many did we get?” he 
asked. 

West shrugged. “Five or six. We lost 
Blake. You saw him go down?” 

“No,” Fenton said. 

West eyed him keenly. “You’ll have to 
learn to watch your men.” He hesitated, 
then turned abruptly to talk to some other 
pilots. 

Fenton felt his anger mount again. He 
doesn’t think I’m able to command these 
men. He thinks I’m an inexperienced boy 
trying to play a man’s part. 

He turned abruptly to his tent for the 
orders he had written the night before, 
and he carried them to the clerk in the 
orderly room. He said, “I want individual 
copies typed and ready for my signature 
tomorrow night.” 

Later he returned to the Ops building 
and worked with West in checking the 
Group’s records and personell. After that 
they climbed in a jeep and made the 
rounds of the base, visiting the various 
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shops on the line and inspecting the en¬ 
listed men’s area. 

Fenton found his impatience mounting 
with each passing hour. West was much 
too friendly with the enlisted men, a gentle 
friendliness that hit Fenton with the impact 
that the colonel felt a privilege in com¬ 
manding these men. And yet they looked 
up to him, respected him. 

Undue familiarity breeds disrespect, Fen¬ 
ton thought, and yet in West’s case the 
statement was a lie. At evening chow, he 
said, “Have you always made it a practice 
to have the enlisted men and the officers 
eat together?” 

West gave him a curious look. “I’ve 
never stopped to think about it being a 
practise. We’re all men here, all doing a 
job, working together toward one purpose. 
Is the matter of how and where we eat 
so important?” 

“The officer’s manual,” Fenton began— 

“Don’t worry about trifles.” West cut 
in dryly, “or you’re liable to forget the 
main issue.” He drained his cup and rose. 
“Good night.” 

Fenton nodded curtly, Lut West was 
already moving toward the door. 

T HERE was no mission the next morn¬ 
ing, and Fenton stayed in his tent 
and made his plans. During the early after¬ 
noon, a rush of feet straightened him in 
his chair. He bunched the further orders 
he had written and ducked through the 
tent flap. The youngster outside was the 
Ops clerk. “The colonel wants you, sir.” 

West was pacing the room, his eyes 
keen with excitement. He waved aside 
Fenton’s salute. “Something of importance 
just reached me by radio. A great troop 
concentration at the Greek border. Re¬ 
connaissance had a ship over Salonica, and 
the pilot happened to spot the trucks. It 
means they’re pulling these troops out of 
Greece, probably to reenforce their armies 
in Northern Italy. We’ll intercept them 
on the road before sundown.” 

West went rapidly ahead with his ex¬ 
planation on how he wanted the attack 
carried out. Fenton listened carefully with 
the impression that the colonel was already 
flying toward the objective, making his 
calculations without a moment’s hesitation. 
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The man knew that Balkan territory, there 
was no doubt about it. 

Fifteen minutes later Fenton was in the 
shell of his cockpit, mentally going over 
what West had said. The orders were to 
proceed in straight line to Monastir. The 
troop movements had been spotted some 
ten miles below the Jugoslavia town. 
“They’ll move at sundown,” West had 
said. “They would never take the chance 
of moving a large number of troops during 
the day. We will each lead a flight, two 
500 pound demolition bombs to each plane. 
I will lead the attack on the front of the 
column, you from the rear. Bomb the 
road first thing, block them in. From then 
on it’s a fast job of bombing and strafing. 
And hit hard, Major!” 

Fenton took his clearance from the 
tower and released his brakes. The Alli¬ 
sons threw back a thunder of sound; the 
props were a yellow-gray blur as the 
Lightning began to move. Fenton jabbed 
hard at the throttles, his eyes flicking to 
the instrument panel. At the last moment 
he eased the wheel in his lap. The bombs 
were a heavy drag on the ship, but finally 
the twin booms staggered clear. Fenton 
smacked the gear toggle and swung in a 
climbing circle toward the dying sun. The 
rest of his flight cleared the steel-matted 
runway, settled into formation. Once 
around the field, then it was West spear¬ 
heading the attack, Fenton and his flight 
flying high right. 

The sun was a flaming copper ball in 
the west, bleeding in agony across the rim 
of the world. It tinged the green heave of 
the Adriatic with a crimson border and 
crowned the far crags of Albania with 
helmets of fire. The Lightnings sped 
across the water, took the rise of the 
foothills and followed the amber-yellowed 
mountains. Fenton saw the blue jewel of 
Lake Okhrida off his right wing. He 
glanced quickly at the map strapped to his 
thigh. Monastir was beyond the lake, and 
Fenton’s brain was a tight knot of hysteri¬ 
cal anticipation. This was the moment. 
This was the time to justify himself to 
these men. The intensity of the moment 
crept through his mind, a momentary feel¬ 
ing of completeness not only of himself, 
but as a part of a fighting unit. Exultation 
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pressed its invisible fingers against his 
chest wall. He found himself looking at 
West’s Lightning, and then he he&rd West 
saying, “The target is dead ahead, Major. 
Hit their rear and hit it hard.” 

He tore his eyes from the colonel’s ship 
and he saw the town off his left wing; 
the dust-gray streak of the road winding 
from the town. He handled the controls 
of his Lightning, diving the Lightning to¬ 
ward the moving, snake-like column of 
trucks that stretched its length for a mile 
along the winding road. 

There was confusion down there now. 
Doll-like figures leaped from the trucks 
and darted into the heavy underbrush that 
lined that road. Fenton saw the rear 
trucks swing about, attempting to race 
back down the road, and then he was 
coming in low, finding the lead truck cen¬ 
tered in his sights and he pressed his firing 
button, watched his tracers kick dust and 
then find their target. The truck began to 
smoke; it turned suddenly from the road 
to lumber on its side in the underbrush. 
At that instant Fenton worked the bomb 
release. 

T HE TWIN booms lifted beneath the 
explosions. Fenton put shoulder to the 
wheel and dug a hard left rudder; he shoe- 
laced toward the fading sky in a rumble 
of thundersound. He flipped over to hose 
the truck column without looking to the 
results of his bombing, knowing with cer¬ 
tainty that the job had been done. He sped 
the length of the column, conscious that 
the rest of the flight was searching out the 
underbrush, the scant forest beyond. 

Bits of metal plucked at his wings; he 
had the sudden sensation of watching 
magical holes appear before he was out 
of the line of fire. At the head of the 
column he went into his climbing turn. 
As he came around, he saw that West's 
bombs had torn dark pockets into the 
road. And once more along the path of 
flames. A few of the soldiers down there 
were manning the swivel machine guns 
mounted behind the cabs of the trucks, and 
he centered one in his sights, saw the 
answering tracers float toward his nose, 
saw his own fire smash the truck, smash 
the gunner, and then over again. 


The air was whipped to fury by the at¬ 
tack. It was deadly work and it was cruel 
work, but it had to be done. Fenton made 
his turn for the next run. The road was 
a shambles of flame and dying men. He 
saw one of the Lightnings come in low, 
spin suddenly as it took a burst of enemy 
fire. It hit beside the road, left wing first; 
it kept turning, a huge, flaming cartwheel 
that spun its panorama and died out in 
a blaze of sparks. 

He saw West sweep wide, the twin 
booms fishtailing, allowing him a spraying 
fire from his four fifties. And then it 
was West, hoiking up in an abrupt climb, 
and Fenton, twisting in his seat, saw the 
enemy fighters slide down to intercept. 

Fenton felt strength drain out of his 
arms. The fighters were Focke-Wulfe 
190s, spreading wide and sweeping down 
with a scythe of fire. Fear churned in 
Fenton’s stomach. We’ve got to get out of 
here. Our ammo is low. We won’t last 
two minutes. 

But even while he had his thoughts he 
saw West angle to meet the attack, saw 
the rest of the Lightnings follow that lead. 
And in that moment Fenton felt the change. 
He smacked his throttles, thinking, This 
is the man, the soldier, and in that mo¬ 
ment West Point and the drilling and the 
officer’s manual were forgotten. Every¬ 
thing was forgotten but this moment, be¬ 
cause everything led to this moment. And 
West had lived his life in and for these 
imperceptible portions of time, knowing 
that in the end nothing else mattered. And 
somehow the men who flew with him had 
caught that spirit, as~ Fenton was feeling 
it now. 

He rammed his Lightning head-on at 
the attacking fighters, holding his fire until 
the last second. The 190 flamed along its 
wings. Its round nose grew in Fenton’s 
sight, and then he was squeezing a short 
Mfrst, watching his tracers ribbon above 
the spinner. He lowered his nose a frac¬ 
tion, tried another burst. The German 
dove abruptly, thick black smoke pluming 
from the cowling. 

Fenton picked his next target, and there 
was no sense of time during the following 
minutes. There was no other world but 
this: to fly instinctively, without thought, 
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to fire when a target crossed his sights and 
the knowledge that the living and the 
dying, the killing and the being killed, did 
not matter in this climatic moment. There 
was only the ruthless savageness toward 
conquest, and that was the ultimate ob¬ 
ject. 

A dozen fighters made flaming scars on 
the earth. Fenton startled upright in his 
seat suddenly became conscious that there 
was no response to his pressure on the 
firing button. He circled and began to 
climb. The 190 he had been chasing was 
streaking across the darkening shell of the 
sky. Fenton counted the remaining Light¬ 
nings; there were seven missing, and for 
one breath-clutching moment he remained 
stark upright. Then he pressed hard on 
the mike button, and he shouted, “West! 
Can you hear me, West!" 

“Form your flight, Major. We’ve got to 
get across before they send night fighters 
after us. There isn’t a belt of ammo left 
between us." 

A great sigh escaped Fenton. He circled 
high, watching the remnants of his flight 
form on his wings. In the deepening dusk 
he saw West’s Lightning; it was down 
low, its outboard prop feathered, and then 
he saw the lone Focke-Wulfe streaking on 
the crippled Lightning’s tail, and he cried, 
“Watch it, West; watch it!" 

He saw West make a tight turn, swing 
clear of the enemy fire, and he heard him 
say, “It’s your group now, Major. Take 
them home, sir!" 

But Fenton could not move; he con¬ 
tinued his blind circle as the 190 fired 
again and West dove abruptly. 

“Take them home" West yelled again, 
“or he’ll pick off the rest of the cripples 
after he gets me." 

F ENTON stared across the darkening 
sky. His throat was dry, his eyes 
were dry and pained as if filled with sand. 
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He saw the Lightning stagger beneath the 
190’s fire, saw West make a tight turn to 
meet the Focke-Wulfe in a head-on attack, 
saw West throw his life into the muzzles 
of the enemy’s guns. 

When you hit, hit hard, Major, but keep 
fighting to the last breath—or until they 
release you from your duties. 

And so it was the end for West. His 
ammo gone and he had still hit hard. Fen¬ 
ton was scarcely conscious of leading his 
Group to home base. There was little talk 
after the landing. Somehow there seemed 
no necessity for it; the understanding was 
there between Fenton and his men. He 
walked to the orderly room and he pulled 
his collar loose. The clerk rose, snapped 
to attention, and Fenton gave him a tired 
smile, saying, “At ease, soldier." 

“The orders, sir. They’re ready for your 
signature.” 

“Orders?” Fenton shook himself. 

“The orders concerning the changes you 
want around the field, sir. I was to have 
them ready this evening.” 

“Ah,” Fenton said slowly, “changes. Do 
you think we need changes around here, 
corporal ?” 

The clerk grinned, shook his head. “No 
sir.” 

“Fine.” Fenton walked across the room 
and back. “I’m inclined to agree with you, 
corporal. In worrying about trifles, we’re 
liable to forget the main issue. Suppose, 
corporal—suppose you get rid of those 
orders and forget you ever saw them.” 

The clerk’s grin widened, and Fenton 
walked outside. The night was dark, but 
there were a million stars, and he thought, 
West is up there. 

He walked across the dark area, think¬ 
ing that he had meant to take something 
from West in order to prove himself to 
the men. But there had been no need to 
take it. The colonel had offered it as a 
gift 


GLORY STRIKE 

By WALT SHELDON 

He wore a uniform. He flew a fighter. He had plenty of ammo. He 
alone hung between the marauding Zeroes and his helpless base. But 
Joe Leverett knew one thing for sure—he’d never trip those wing guns! 


T he old p-40 was unarmed 

—Joe had insisted on that. The 
men of the 33rd, stationed at Kun- 
shan, liked Joe well enough to let him log 
time in the battered Warhawk, but they 
also liked him well enough to feel that 
he ought to carry a little steel jacketed 
protection in his wings. Joe Leverett, how¬ 
ever, was as stubborn as he was big. 

He brought the ship out of a lazy inside 
loop, plummeted, then leveled off easily. 
He banked to look at the field. 

“Hello, tower, this is Porcupine,” he 
said, using the required combat area code 
name. “Coming in now, if I’m cleared.” 

"Roger, clear to land” the tower 
crackled back. 

Joe reduced throttle and headed for his 
base leg, gently losing altitude. There was 
a very broad and very contented grin 
across his rough-hewn face—it made him 
look just a little like an immensely pleased 
mastiff, Next to his work, Joe enjoyed 
these occasional hours in the air more than 
anything. His pilot’s license, as a matter 
of fact, had brought him to China in 
the first place—long before the 33rd came 
to Kunshan, long before the first bombs 
started to fall on Chungking, long before 
a granite-faced Louisianan had made a 
small group of American mercenaries the 
nucleus of the 14th Air Force. “As a 
flyer, Joe, you’ll be able to get about 
much better,” the committee chairman had 
told him. Then they’d shaken his hand, 
wished him luck, and sent him away with 
no other insignia than an armband which 
said: American friends’ service commit¬ 
tee. 

He started the base leg turn. Some¬ 
thing—just a sense of movement at first— 
ticked at the comer of his eye, and he 
snapped his head around to see what it 
was. Four specks were moving against the 
pale green haze just above the Eastern 
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horizon. He watched, and within two 
seconds, the shapes of wings became ap¬ 
parent. In another two seconds he could 
make out the round cowlings and tapering 
bodies. He didn’t have to see the twin 
meatball markings of the Japanese Air 
Force to know that they were there . . . 

“Hello Porcupine, hello Porcupine!” The 
tower was barking at him. “Warning net 
reports bandits, angels four thousand, 
course two-seven-two - ” 

“Thanks. I see ’em,” Joe said hastily. 
He glanced back and forth between the 
field and the approaching Zeroes, trying 
to decide whether or not he could land 
before they arrived. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that he’d be able to put his wheels 
to the runway in time, but they’d be 
strafing it before he could taxi to the line. 
He frowned, giving his forehead a top- 

heavy look. He hated to run-just plain 

scoot and run-but there seemed no 

alternative. Below, now, several Warhawks 
were poking their noses from the revet¬ 
ments for a scramble take-off, but he 
knew they’d never get aloft in time. 

He went into a tight turn, so that he 
could head West. The Zeroes would catch 
him if they chased him, he knew—but he 
had to take a chance on that. It was possi¬ 
ble that they’d confine their attack to the 
field itself. 

As always, in moments like this, the 
doubts began to peck again at Joe Lev- 
erett’s mind. Should he have taken their 
advice, and armed the plane? To defend 
yourself was different than provoking at¬ 
tack, after all. He’d always fought back 
as a kid, for instance, when the fact of 
his being a Quaker had brought flying 
fists .upon him. He’d even shucked his 
deep beliefs long enough to try to volun¬ 
teer for the U.S. Forces in China right 
after Pearl Harbor. Chronic asthma had 
made them turn him down—and he had 



He was running away! 
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taken this as a kind of sign that he was 
destined to carry on with his convictions. 
Yet there were always the doubts; always. 

The doubts had been the worst in those 
dim childhood days among his own kind. 
Even then Joe had sensed that many in 
the tight little Quaker community on Phil¬ 
adelphia’s outskirts simply twisted the old 
doctrine, the old golden-rule idea, to fit 
their own fears, their own greed, their own 
queer obsessions about being “different.” 
And this made it tough on those who really 
believed. Joe’s convictions had been nebu¬ 
lous, emotional things at first and it wasn’t 
until he’d gone to college and tasted a little 
math, logic, philosophy—and mingled some 
with others beyond and outside the Quaker 
stockade—that he’d been able to put what 
he believed into clear-cut, unequivocable 
words. 

It was this simple, was Joe Leverett’s 
creed: 

W AR, catastrophe, economic upheaval 
—almost all evil things are caused 
by men resorting to violence when they 
differ. If all the people in the world sud¬ 
denly agreed to drop violence,—mental, 
spiritual or physical—they’d drop most of 
their troubles, too. This agreement had to 

start somewhere- with the individual, 

with John Smith and Robert Roe, and Joe 
Leverett, himself. And once begun it could 
' not be compromised, no matter if the indi¬ 
vidual looked like a fool, a radical, a villain, 
or a coward - 

All right, he was running away. Even 
if he had felt that it would have carried 
less stigma to stay, it was his responsi¬ 
bility to bring the unarmed airplane back 
in one piece, if he could. Airplanes were 
not plentiful in this theater. He turned, 
his big shoulders filling the cockpit, and 
glanced back over his left horizontal stabil¬ 
izer. He saw the worst. He saw that all 
four of the Zeroes had ignored the field 
and were slamming along in his wake. 

Joe took a deep breath, and closed his 
mouth tightly. Nothing to do now but 
squirm—and squirm hard. No use letting 
regrets clutter up the wits he’d need to 
dodge those blue-green tracers, either. 

He jockeyed the P-40 until the four 
images were in his rear view mirror. They 


ware still beyond firing range. He sticked 
down momentarily for a short power dive, 
and then, when the air speed needle quiv¬ 
ered upward, he lifted the nose suddenly. 
The Warhawk zoomed skyward. 

In the mirror he saw the Japs mush 
sloppily as they tried to get back in his 
wake again. He had surprised them, made 
them lose a few hundred yards of distance, 
he had just borrowed another three seconds 
anyway. At Zero speed that meant that 
he had just borrowed another three seconds 
of life, perhaps. 

"Hang on. Porcupine /” the tower chat¬ 
tered. "Cincinnati Flight’s coming up to 
help—hang on!” 

Joe nodded automatically, but didn’t take 
time to answer into the mike. And in the 
curious way of men in mortal danger he 
managed to make involved mental reflec¬ 
tions even while he was racking his brain 
for other ways to prolong the closure of 
the killers. He reflected rather bitterly 
that he had no one but himself to thank 
for this situation. He had begged and 
argued to be allowed to fly; he had in¬ 
sisted on being unarmed. It wasn’t at all 
official, of course, but Kunshan was some¬ 
thing of an outpost and things were loosely 
run. 

Major David Carr, the bald, baby-faced 
engineering officer acted as C.O. by virtue 
of his highest rank. Rear headquarters 
kept saying that a commander would arrive 
any day, but this promised individual never 
materialized. Meanwhile, the 33rd—a 
rattling handful of men and planes—was 
charged with harassing the Jap bombing 
route to Chungking until reinforcements 
could be marshalled in the West, in the 
shadow of the hump. Bombers came over 
often enough, but because Zeroes had never 
before been seen at Kunshan, Joe had 
argued that it would be perfectly safe 
for him to fly around the pattern. 

And now— 

Joe brought his left wing over and 
peeled off as abruptly as he could. The 
P-40 made a tight, downward, half-spiral, 
and then it was in a roaring dive. The 
engine wailed, and the prop screamed, and 
the slipstream in the canopy cracks gave 
a howling lesson for the banshees. 

He didn’t surprise them this time. 
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N THE moment that Joe lifted his head 

for a quick glance into the mirror he 
heard the tack tack tack tack tack tack! on 
the fuselage behind him. He saw the silhou¬ 
ette with the round cowl and the hash-knife 
wings, and he saw the little bodies of fire 
along the edges of those wings. He rud¬ 
dered, back-throttled, and went into a slip. 
The earth—a kaleidoscope of reddish fields 
and green paddies—slammed toward his 
wing. The Zero flashed by him, showed 
its white belly for a moment, then climbed 
away. Tack tack tack tack tack tack! The 
second Zero leeched in his wake for a mo¬ 
ment and sprayed him. The slugs sounded 
nearer, they sounded just behind the cock¬ 
pit this time. Frozen sequins of sweat 
formed on Joe’s forehead. 

He flatted out from his slip, swooping 
over the ground and maybe touching the 
tops of the rice grasses for all he knew. 
The third Zero came in almost from the 
side, and this time as he heard the bullets 
hit he saw them lace a pattern of magic¬ 
ally appearing holes along his wing. He 
turned sharply, hoping his pitot tube 
wouldn’t dig mud. The third Zero blurred 
by, overhead. The original attacker was 
already miles away, turning for another 
pass. 

The doubts again. If only he were fight¬ 
ing back, if only he had that feeling of 
doing something about it. He wouldn’t be 
so hellishly scared, then. Or would he? 
He didn’t know. And this was no time to 
wonder, he told himself angrily . . . 

Still banked hard on one wing, he 
climbed. He swiveled his big head all 
about, trying to place all of the attackers, 
and trying to guess the directions in which 
they’d come upon him. 

You’ve failed in your mission, too, Joe. 
That thought ran along his consciousness 
suddenly like a branding iron. He had 
been sent to China to relieve suffering 
wherever he found it, to administer lay 
medical aid, to represent the committee in 
the central provinces. He had made him¬ 
self exceptionally useful to the 33rd when 
they’d moved to Kunshan—acting as chap¬ 
lain, corresponding secretary, counselor, 
morale officer, and even, on occasion, as 
chief cook and bottle washer. More than 
one G.I. of this lonely outfit had told him 
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that he might have cracked at this outpost 
but for Joe’s efforts. So Joe was failing 
them, too. 

A strange voice suddenly sounded in 
his earphones. It was high in pitch, yet 
positive and with the staccato brevity of 
a man who was sure of himself—a man 
used to command, Joe would guess. The 
voice said, “Hang on, kid, whoever you 
are! I’ve got these buzzards cold—keep 
flying, 'While I spill their rotten guts all 
over the sky!” 

Joe snapped his head around, looking for 
the man who had radioed. He saw him 
almost instantly. He saw a golden-tailed 
P-40 zoom from behind a jagged ridge, 
bullet skyward and spew a short momen¬ 
tary tracer line which looked at first as 
though it would simply disappear into the 
sky, and then astoundingly met one of the 
Zeroes in mid-air. 

The Zero rolled away and black smoke 
began to pour from it. 

"You can return it some time When 
you’re not out of ammunition, kid!” 
chuckled the staccato voice. 

Joe looked toward the newcomer again, 
and then he saw the fourth Zero—which 
had wheeled above as cover during the 
attack—come dropping toward him. The 
stranger saw it, too. The nose of the 
golden-tailed P-40 arced upward, trembled 
at the sky for a moment in a near stall, 
and then the ship whipped about on one 
wing so that it had changed direction: It 
was the quickest, tightest reenversement 
Joe had ever seen. It was more than just 
a skillful maneuver. It was a beautifully, 
coldly calculated bit of reasoning that 
brought the Warhawk to a spot within 
three hundred yards of the Zero’s tail. 
Again there was a short, uncanny burst. 
Another brief one followed. Both of them 
disappeared somewhere in the Zero’s fus¬ 
elage. Joe could guess where when he saw 
the Jap ship keel over suddenly and 
auger earthward. 

The stranger wasn’t finished. He gained 
speed, chandelled, and floated up like a 
high speed elevator. He picked himself 
another victim. This one began a tight 
turn, hoping to come around and face the 
demon in the golden-tailed, tiger-mouthed 
fighter. 
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Joe, watching realized that he was out of 
danger, suddenly. The Japs had their 
hands full with this terrier of a pilot. He 
saw him hurtle inexorably at the turning 
Jap; saw him rake his fuselage mercilessly 
with a long burst. 

The fourth Zero was already on its way 
East. Its speed was making a speck out 
of it again. 

The golden-tailed P-40 dove, went into 
a joyous slow roll, then came out of it 
and waggled its wings at Joe. 

Joe said, “Thanks, partner. Thanks very 
much. See you downstairs.” 

The other waggled again, then dipped 
away and dove toward the field. Joe fol¬ 
lowed, gliding to lose altitude, and watched 
as the newcomer side-slipped into a swift 
and breath-taking landing. Just beyond the 
field a column of smoke was rising from 
one of the downed Jap planes. As Joe slid 
into his base leg, he saw a jeep drive up 
to the golden-tailed ship, and then scoot 
away in a cloud of dust toward the crashed 
Zero. 

He wondered mildly if the stranger— 
whoever he was—ever took time to catch 
his own breath. 

M OMENTS later Joe Leverett fish¬ 
tailed his borrowed P-40 to the line. 
He saw Peters, the rail-thin, red-headed 
mechanic waiting, fire-extinguisher in hand 
and beside Peters he saw Second Lieuten¬ 
ant Myra King, Army Nurse Corps. 

He allowed his eyes to feast appreci¬ 
atively on Myra as he approached her. 
Looking at Myra King—just looking—was 
perhaps one of the few possible diversions 
that Kunshan had to offer. He left his 
parachute on the wing and went toward 
her. He grinned. “Hello, Myra—didn’t 
think I’d make it back for a while there.” 

She took both of his hands as he held 
them out to her. He saw that her face 
was white. “I didn’t either,” she breathed, 
searching his eyes. Her own eyes were 
large and brown, in contrast to the watery 
gold of her hair. She was tall—almost as 
tall as Joe, himself—but nearly perfectly 
proportioned. An ancestor of hers might 
have once been a Viking princess. 

It was perfectly natural that Myra King 
should be here on the line to meet him in 


this particular moment—she had a perfect 
right to be where she was. Yet Joe 
couldn’t help but feel—in a curiously pain¬ 
ful instant—that she was here to remind 
him that he hadn’t solved his inner struggle 
merely by landing and leaving the plane. 
For Myra King, tall, lovely Myra King 
made it harder than ever to cling to what 
he believed. 

He wanted to tell her . . . ask her . . . 
talk with her about all the things he knew 
were in their eyes, both of them; the sweet, 
tender things that had been there almost 
since the first moment they’d met. But how 
could he ask a lovely, vibrant, alive, 
healthy, normal girl to share the lonely 
niay he’d chosen? 

No, he’d have to pretend again. Just 
good friends—pals, buddies, that’s what 
they were. He inclined his head in the 
direction of the burning Jap plane. “Did 
you get a look at my rescuer?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. She had an alto voice 
which she used softly but somehow always 
audibly. “It’s Colonel Farnham—the new 
C.O. of the 33rd.” 

“Farnham? Farnham?” Joe wrinkled 
his big forehead by pushing his shaggy, 
rust-colored eyebrows up into it. “Not 
Pepper Farnham. The ace, I mean-” 

“The same one,” Myra said. “I recog¬ 
nized him from his pictures.” 

“He went out to the crash in the jeep?” 

Joe knew immediately from the slight 
flicker of Myra’s eyes that she was about 
to say something disturbing. She said, 
“He wanted to see where his bullets hit 
the pilot.” 

“He zvhat?” 

“That’s what he said the moment he 
landed. Major Harrow was in the jeep with 
his medical kit, and they both went out 
there.” 

Another vehicle approached them and 
slowed itself a little, with the enlisted 
driver waving to ask if they wanted a ride. 
Joe hopped to it immediately. “Take me 
out to where that Zero’s burning, will you, 
Corporal?” he asked. 

“Sure thing,” said the driver. He clashed 
gears and he was off. 

The Zero had come in hard at a sharp 
angle and skidded on its belly down 
the side of a hill, fetching up between two 
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cassia trees. It looked violently out of 
place between these delicate twisty-limbed 
growths which might have been taken from 
an old Chinese print. By the time Joe 
arrived foam extinguishers had checked 
most of the fire, and the pilot was on the 
ground some yards from the plane. Major 
Harrow, the medical officer, stood off to 
one side, waiting for the ambulance to 
get through the soft earth and up the hill. 
The man Joe knew immediately to be 
Colonel Theodore “Pepper” Farnham was 
bending over the wounded Nip. 

J OE approached him, examining him 
closely. To look at Farnham was to feel 
that a bunch of muscles had all been 
packed too closely into one small space. 
He was short and dark, but he load wide 
shoulders and neck muscles that sloped 
sharply into them from a small head. His 
sleeves were rolled tight on his biceps. A 
battered soft-bill cap was shoved back far 
enough to expose a matting of wiry, pep¬ 
per-and-salt hair. 

Farnham turned his face as Joe drew 
abreast. Joe saw a broken nose and dull 
green eyes—eyes about the color of saw 
grass before it withers. He heard the same 
staccato, assured voice he’d heard in the 
air. 

“You’re Joe Leverett, eh?” said Farn¬ 
ham, flicking his glance to the arm band on 
Joe’s sleeve. “Found out about you when 
I landed.” He talked as though he had 
just been introduced to Benedict Arnold. 
He looked Joe up and down once more 
and turned to the Jap flyer again. 

The enemy pilot was conscious, but pale 
with shock. The blood-soaked tunic had 
been removed from his torso, one trouser 
leg had been slit up the side. He was very 
young, and looked rather mild and well- 
fed. He had puffy cheeks, a sparse mus¬ 
tache and goatee. His eyes were glossed 
with fear- 

“Made the same mistake again, dammit,” 
said Farnham, half-talking to himself. 
“They sit high in these Zeroes. I should 
have aimed for the rim of the cockpit.” 
• He ran his fingertips over the bullet hole 
in the Jap’s shoulder and the Jap winced. 
“Shut up, Sukiyaki,” Farnham told him 
unemotionally. He rose and fumbled in 
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his breast pocket until he found a cigarette. 
The Jap’s eyes became hungry. 

Joe stepped forward immediately with 
his own cigarettes. Ignoring Farnham, he 
bent over, put one in the Jap’s mouth and 
lighted it. The Jap didn’t look particularly 
grateful, but he shuddered with relief as 
he took a drag. Joe stood up again. 

Farnham was looking at him; he felt 
the look pn his cheek. Joe turned and met 
the fighter pilot’s chilly green eyes. He saw 
the muscles of Farnham’s cheeks stand out 
in little knots. Farnham said, “I see. Well, 
I might have expected one of you draft- 
dodging Quakers to do a thing like that.” 

Joe didn’t answer. He’d learned a long 
time ago not to answer remarks like that. 
And he’d known so many Farnhams in his 
life, too— 

Yeah, come on and fight, said the boy 
with the ugly, twisted face. He was no 
bigger than Joe, and his face wasn’t ugly 
like this when he came, scrubbed, to school 
in the morning, when he sat in the fashion¬ 
able family pew on Sunday. He wasn’t 
a bad boy. But he said, Yaaa, come on and 
fight, ya sissy! And Joe had simply stood 
there, trembling—with rage and bafflement, 
not with fear. Later his father, ' old Jere¬ 
miah Leverett, who was the town carpenter, 
had soothed Joe’s bruised eye and cuts 
with a moist cloth. “That was brave, Joe. 
Mighty brave. Glad you didn’t hit back. 
Glad you’re not a coward, Joe. I’m proud 
of you ...” 

Joe had learned not to tremble when he 
faced them, now—but the soft, pained look 
in his eye was still much the same. He 
stared at Farnham. 

Farnham then bent over very slowly and 
deliberately, reached out, took the cigarette 
from the Jap pilot’s mouth and tossed it 
to one side. “Kudasai . . . kudasai . . .” 
groaned the Jap. Farnham backhanded 
him across his puffy cheeks. Then he 
stood up again and faced Joe, defying him 
to comment. 

Joe commented. Mildly, in his big, easy 
way. “I see you hate Japs,” he said. 

“That’s right,” Farnham snapped back. 
“And I find it comes in handy when 
there’s a war on.” 

Joe just nodded. No use arguing, not 
with a man in a state like that. No use 
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telling him that that same “handy” hate 
of his might have something to do with 
bringing wars about in the first place. Joe 
had been through this so blasted many 
times . . . 

“I’ve heard of you pacifist characters,” 
said Farnham, fixing Joe with his eyes the 
way a radar locator fixes a target. He 
spoke slowly and coldly. “I don!t know 
just what you’ve managed to get away 
with here at Kunshan before I came, but 
it must have been plenty if you were up 
in a military plane without a rating. I’m 
not going to ask who’s responsible for that 
-—the 33rd is starting from scratch as far 
as I’m concerned. But I’m putting a stop 
to it—you’ll not be flying any craft while 
this is my command. And let’s get a few 
more things straight, while we’re at it. 
You’ll not be interfering with any pris¬ 
oners, or spreading that pacifist propaganda 
of yours around.” 

Joe said quietly, “Why don’t you wait 
to see just what I do do around here be¬ 
fore you start reading the riot act?” 

Farnham flushed a little. Then he 
nodded. “That’s just what I’ll do, Mr. 
Joe Leverett. Wait. And I’m warning 
you—the first little slip, and you’re out. 
Is that clear?” 

“That, and lots more,” said Joe. 

Farnham looked at him for another mo¬ 
ment, then shrugged, and turned away. 
The ambulance was arriving and Major 
Harrow stepped once more to the prisoner. 
Farnham got into the jeep and drove off 
without a backward glance. 

“Anatano namaiwa nandeska?” Joe said 
to the Jap. 

The enemy pilot stared at Joe, but didn’t 
answer. Joe watched them slip him on a 
stretcher. 

II 

T he next morning joe fin- 

ished breakfast at the mess hall, 
where he had listened to a naturally thor¬ 
ough discussion of the new C.O., and 
headed across the paddy dikes toward the 
dispensary. Major Harrow was short- 
handed and Joe did volunteer ward help 
there every morning. He was halfway 
there, abreast of the small headquarters 


compound, when he saw Myra coming his 
way. 

“Morning,” he grinned. “Has Doc Har¬ 
row got you chasing around already?" 

She didn’t return his grin. Worry was 
filming her large brown eyes. She stepped 
immediately to him and put her hand on 
his forearm. “He needs whole blood, and 
needs it fast,” she said. 

“Who, the prisoner?” 

She nodded. 

“I’ll give it to him,” Joe started to say. 

She shook her head quickly. “He’s a 
rare type. We’ve checked all the records 
on the base. There isn’t a donor here 
that can do him any good.” 

“Oh,” said Joe. “Well, that means—” 

“That means someone will probably have 
to fly to Kunming for it. Harrow sent me 
to get the authorization from Colonel Farn¬ 
ham.” She allowed herself the momentary 
shadow of a grin. “He said it would take 
feminine charm and plenty of it.” 

Joe took her arm then and turned him¬ 
self in her direction. “Well, come on,” he 
said. “I’ll give you what moral support 
I can on this mission.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “I may need more 
than support—I may need protection.” 

Colonel Farnham was deep in a pile of 
papers as they came into his office. He 
was muttering profanely about the dis¬ 
ordered state of things. He looked up 
sharply, showed no reaction to Myra, but 
threw an unfriendly scowl in Joe’s di¬ 
rection 

“Colonel, the Jap prisoner is in bad 
shape,” Myra said. She stepped right to 
his desk and loomed over him with her 
clean Viking stance. “If he doesn’t get 
whole blood before the day’s out he’ll 
probably die. But there’s no blood here 
that matches his type.” 

Farnham blinked, as though not quite 
believing what he heard. And then he 
stood up, braced his fingertips on the desk 
top and leaned forward toward Myra, 
gunning her with his eyes. “Did anybody 
ever tell you. Lieutenant,” he said icily, 
“that the idea of war is to kill the enemy ?” 

She was just as firm. “You can’t just 
let a man die if there’s a chance to save 
him. Enemy or no enemy.” 

“7 can,” said Farnham tightly. “I can 
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let a Jap die the way they let my brother 
and his wife die in the Phillipines. They 
were on Bataan. We heard about it later 
from an exchanged prisoner, flow they 
died, I mean. I won’t bother your stomach 
with the details, but they weren’t pretty.” 

“But that’s the point.” Myra was losing 
a little of her calm. “We’ve got to keep 
ourselves right, even if they—” 

“Wait a minute, Myra,” said Joe lumber¬ 
ing forward. He absorbed the abrupt, 
sharp look the Colonel turned on him. 
“Colonel, there’s no use our arguing about 
this thing. You won’t convince us, and I 
know we won’t convince you. Not by 
argument, anyway. But I’d like to point 
something out. Not many Jap prisoners 
are taken. Your higher echelon intelligence 
section is going to be very unhappy if 
they learn that one died when there was 
a chance to save him for questioning.” 

The Colonel held his sharp look. Then, 
very slowly, he dropped his eyes and 
sat down again. He fingered for a loose 
cigarette in his breast pocket, found it and 
popped it into his mouth. “Where do you 
expect to get this whole blood ?” he asked. 

“Kunming,” said Myra. “Having them 
send it on the regular transport run won’t 
be quick enough. Someone’ll have to fly 
for it.” 

Farnham lighted the .cigarette. “You 
know that I’m shorthanded as the devil 
around here, don’t you? You know I 
can’t spare pilots or planes to go running 
off on errands of mercy.” 

Joe said, “There’s the utility A-24. It’s 
not used for combat anyway. As for pilots 
—I’ll fly it.” 

“Oh. Now I begin to see.” Farnham 
leaned back and put his muscular forearms 
up, clasping fingers behind his neck. “It’s 
all a big gag to get you a little flying time.” 

“You know that’s not true!” said Myra, 
slapping her palm on the desk. “And 
Major Harrow will tell you the condition 
of that patient.” 

“Colonel Farnham,” Joe said quietly, 
“I’ve been around China quite a while. 
Know a lot of people. If you don’t author¬ 
ize that whole blood I’ll see that Kun¬ 
ming knows about it. They won’t be happy 
if you let a prisoner die.” 

5—Wings—Summer 
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Like blown kindling, the distaste in 
Famham’s eyes flared suddenly into strong 
hate. He stared at Joe, looked him up 
and down and sideways. There was a long 
moment of quiet that stayed at the snap¬ 
ping point for its duration. Then Pepper 
Farnham finally said slowly and bitterly, 
“All right, Leverett. I’ll give you this 
round. Go ahead and fly the A-24 to Kun¬ 
ming and get that blood. But remember 
this. You just borrowed yourself a great 
big fistful of trouble.” 

“I know,” Joe said. “And I’m used to 
it. I’ve been doing it all my life. ’Bye, 
Colonel.” 

He took Myra’s arm, whirled and left. 

J OE’S doubts didn’t take hold again un¬ 
til he had completed most of the round 
trip. Just before the crackling voice of the 
Kunshan tower sent ice water up and down 
his spine he was cruising along at three 
thousand with the carefully wrapped carton 
in the rear cockpit. It had been an ideal 
flight all the way, with stable, cloudless 
air that was only now beginning to get 
slightly bumpy from afternoon thermals. 
The A-24—better known as a Navy * 
Dauntless—purred along like a well-oiled 
sewing machine and responded cheerfully 
to his touch. In Kunming they had rushed 
the procurement of the blood through for 
him, and A-2 had delayed him with only 
a few brief questions. He had been right 
about them; they were decidedly interested 
in seeing the Jap pilot as soon as he could 
be moved. His route planning and gas 
consumption had gone well, even though 
there had been no time to remove the 
ammunition from the plane as Joe would 
have insisted ordinarily. The extra weight 
had been negligible; he found favorable 
tail winds at different altitudes both coming 
and going. Now, with Kunshan almost in 
sight, Big Joe Leverett was feeling fairly 
proud of himself . . . 

He cranked the receiver to tower fre¬ 
quency. The very first words he heard as . 
the tubes warmed up made him sit upright 
in the bucket seat, made his eyebrows wob¬ 
ble upward. 

“Last one’s off, Red Leader,” said the 
tower. “Betties in sight—and I’m getting 
out of here, over and out!” 
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Joe moved of? course, banked slightly 
and stared in the direction of Kunshan. 
He saw the tiny specks of airplanes cir¬ 
cling above it. He cranked quickly to the 
air frequency. The chatter there confirmed 
what he already knew. 

“All right. Red Three—cover us for a 
pass.” 

“Roger, roger. There’s another flight. 
Ten o’clock to you. Zero escort.” 

“Look out, Eddie! One on your tail!” 

“I see him, I see him—” 

Joe didn’t have to see Kunshan to know 
what was happening. The picture was 
painfully clear in his mind. On the field 
itself the last few stragglers would be 
diving for the slit trenches. The piddling 
two gun flak defense would be putting 
scattered and not very effective white puffs 
into the air. The first P-40s to get off 
would be swinging toward the oncoming 
Jap bombers, and the later ones would be 
groaning for altitude in tight spirals over 
the base. 

“There goes the first one! That baby 
got through!” cried an excited pilot’s 
voice. 

“Swing around. Red Flight! Swing 
around over this Way!” 

A moment later Joe saw the great black 
cloud rise from behind the low ridge that 
hid Kunshan from him. He was near 
enough now so that he could distinguish 
the attacking bombers from the fighters. 
He saw that they were swooping across 
the field in three six plane elements, and 
that the escort Zeroes buzzed above and 
around them like vicious gnats. Black 
streaks began to plume earthward as some 
of the fighters scored hits. 

“Got one! Got one!” somebody called. 

“Shut up. Get another one,” said Pep¬ 
per Farnham’s staccato growl. The C.O. 
w§s in it too, then. 

Joe frowned, and began a slow turn 
away from the fight. There was not much 
else he could do. He would have to hold, 
circling, just out of sight and hope that 
his fuel would last long enough for the 
air battle to end. If it didn’t, he would 
have to do his best to make his way to 
Yo-wang-kai, the nearest field, and refuel. 

The chatter continued. Piecing it to¬ 
gether, Joe found out that the bombers 


made one successful run over the field, 
and were now turning for a second pass. 
The P-40s were holding their own, but 
unable to match the Zero escort for alti¬ 
tude. Every time one would try to break 
through to the bombers he would be 
hopped from above. 

“No, no, don’t follow! Hold those 
Zeroes, I’ll take care of baby” came 
Pepper Farnham’s voice suddenly, break¬ 
ing through the rest of the chatter. 
The Colonel had one of the bombers in his 
sights, then. Leave it to Farnham to be the 
one to do it- 

A moment later Joe saw that he had 
guessed correctly. A twin-engine Betty, 
hopping and swerving, skidded across the 
ridge suddenly and came into sight. It 
headed directly for where Joe was circling. 
In the next instant Joe saw Farnham’s 
golden-tailed P-40 slam in from the side, 
sending twin streams of fire at its top 
turret. Return tracers came from the top 
turret, and from the blister on that side. 
Farnham’s slugs appeared to sink into 
the fuselage, but evidently had no effect. 
He roared across, skidded into a turn and 
winged upward for another pass. 

The Betty hugged the ground a little 
closer. Joe could see now that thin smoke 
was trailing from its port engine. 

T HEN, abruptly, Joe heard Farnham’s 
voice calling his name. “Leverett! 
Hey — Leverett, do you read me?” The 
Colonel’s sharp eyes had spotted the A-24 
almost immediately. 

“Roger, loud and clear,” Joe answered, 
with a faint misgiving. 

“Nail that buzzard from the left. Do 
you hear me? Tie up his blister gun, so 
I can finish him off—” Farnham was al¬ 
ready swinging around to make a rear 
portside approach. 

“I’m non-combat. Remember?” Joe an¬ 
swered a little wearily. 

“What the hell’s the difference? Do as 
I say!” Farnham roared back. 

Joe shook his head, as though he were 
facing the Colonel. “No,” he said into 
the mike. Again he fought back the doubts 
that always came to him at a time like this. 

Colonel Pepper Farnham turned the air- 
to-air frequency blue. He filled it with the 
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fanciest profanity a globally-minded man 
can collect. Joe heard it and grinned— 
but the grin was more nervous than it 
was appreciative. 

Farnham’s anger must have sent extra 
adrenalin into his bloodstream. The gold¬ 
en-tailed P-40—which was, in effect, mere¬ 
ly an extension of Farnham’s own nerve 
and muscle—suddenly whipped around in 
a turn that might have surprised its de¬ 
signer. It came boring and twisting in 
on the Jap bomber’s tail. Short, nasty 
bursts flew from its six guns and filled 
the rapidly closing gap between the two 
airplanes. It seemed literally to dodge in 
and out of the tracer fire sent its way by 
the Betty’s tail and blister guns. 

A great sheet of flame suddenly en¬ 
veloped the bomber’s port engine. The 
bomber wobbled, then fell off on one wing. 
The wingtip caught the ground. It ca¬ 
reened forward and, the bright flame cov¬ 
ering all of it, it made a blackened streak 
through the grass. Then it exploded into 
nothing. 

The golden-tailed Warhawk roared low 
over the holocaust, chandelled into the air, 
then did a victory slow roll over the rising 
column of smoke. 

Back at Kunshan the raiders were limp¬ 
ing away, now. Farnham turned toward 
the field. He passed the slower A-24 as 
he did so, and he came close enough so 
that Joe could see his small head under 
the canopy. 

“Any airplane you fly,” said Farnham, 
as he passed, “should be painted with a 
yellow streak right down the back of the 
fuselage, Leverett.” 

He gave the P-40 throttle, then, and 
pulled away. 

Joe followed in his wake with a strong 
premonition that he hadn’t heard the last 
of it. 

Ill 

I N THE DISPENSARY MAJOR 
Harrow checked the pulse of the Jap 
on the operating table, and behind him 
Myra cleaned and resterilized the trans¬ 
fusion equipment. Joe Leverett leaned 
with one big shoulder on the door jamb. 
He watched Harrow closely. The Major 
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was small, dark and neat; his black mus¬ 
tache was carefully edged. His eyes were 
intelligent, but detached in the deliberate 
way of a -man determined to keep the 
scientific attitude at all costs. 

“Well, did it do any good?” Joe asked 
finally, no longer able to stand the sus¬ 
pense. 

Harrow’s voice was detached, too. 
“Can’t tell yet.” He made the suggestion 
of a shrug. 

The Jap groaned and stirred. His puffy 
cheeks worked in and out. 

“He’ll have to go on the next transport 
regardless of his condition,” said Harrow, 
dropping the man’s wrist. “Kunming or¬ 
dered it. I think he’ll make it, perhaps.” 

Joe moved from the door, shuffling in 
his heavy way across the room. “Mind if 
I talk to him now?” 

Harrow shrugged again. “He’s only 
half conscious. Doubt if he’ll understand 
you.” 

“I’ll try, anyway,” said Joe. He came to 
the operating table and bent close to the 
prisoner. The Jap’s eyes were open, but 
dull and heavy-lidded. “Anatano naniaiwa 
nandeska?” Joe asked him for the second 
time. 

Harrow grunted. “He won’t give his 
name,” he said, understanding the phrase. 
“I’ve tried to get it from him several 
times.” 

On the heel of the doctor’s words, the 
prisoner rolled his head, grimaced, and 
said to Joe, “Konei Tushara.” 

Joe smiled. “You’re among people who 
won’t harm you,” Joe told Tushara in his 
own tongue. “As you see, we attend your 
wounds and your sickness. You will help 
to end the war between us more quickly 
if you answer our questions-” 

The puffy-cheeked Jap curled his lips 
back over strong, rather large teeth, then 
deliberately spat into Joe’s face. 

Joe didn’t move a facial muscle. He kept 
looking back, easily and mildly, and in a 
very matter of fact way he found his 
handkerchief and wiped his’ cheek. “Hate 
is good for neither of us,” he said softly. 

He knew that Myra, over at the steri¬ 
lizing cabinet, was watching. He knew that 
in a sympathetic way she had felt the 
inner pain, the ignominy of what the Jap 
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had done. He wished that she hadn’t seen 
it. Yet perhaps it was best, for her any¬ 
way, that the whole thing was made per¬ 
fectly clear in the beginning; that she have 
a hint of what it would be like for a 
woman to-love Joe Leverett. Don’t mind 
if I dance with your tall, gorgeous wife, 
do you, Joe? Ha, ha, Didn’t think you 
would! The ugly, little faces grown up 
now, but still looking scrubbed and respect¬ 
able in the morning and on Sunday . . . 

Tushara spoke suddenly, and snapped 
Joe back to the present. He scowled as 
he spoke. “The Black Lotus feeds upon 
hate. Soon you will taste its poison.” He 
turned his head away. 

There was a sharp clomping across the 
wooden floor of the dispensary. Joe stood 
up, turned, and found himself facing Col¬ 
onel Pepper Farnham. The latter stopped, 
spread his short legs, put his hands on his 
hips and thrust his small head at Joe. His 
staccato voice said, “Glad I came when I 
did, Leverett. I enjoyed seeing that yellow 
monkey spit in your eye.” 

“It’s the sort of thing you might enjoy. 
Colonel,” nodded Joe. 

“All right, Leverett, that’s enough,” 
snapped Farnham. He inhaled, filling his 
chest. “I don’t have to take guff from 
anyone too yellow to lend a hand shooting 
down a crippled bomber.” 

‘•You know that I’m a noncombatant,” 
said Joe. 

Farnham snorted. “There’s no such 
thing in this war. We’ve got no room for 
slackers. Two of our P-40s were shot 
down during that raid this afternoon. If 
you’d helped me nail that bomber I might 
have gotten back in time to save one of 
them.” 

“You’ve got no proof of that, and you 
know it.” The beginning of anger crept 
into Joe’s voice this time. 

‘That’s the rotten part of it,” Farnham 
said, nodding. “Also that I can’t have you 
put up against a wall and shot for your 
cowardice.” His eyes flicked past Joe to 
the prisoner on the operating table. Then 
he looked at Joe again. “Seems to me 
you take an awful lot of interest in these 
rotten-gutted devils we’re fighting.” 

“I take an interest in anybody in 
trouble,” -shrugged Joe. 


A SMILE toyed with the edges of 
Famham’s lips, but it wasn’t a pleas¬ 
ant smile. He moved past Joe. “There’s 
only one way to treat this race of animals,” 
he said. He leaned over and slapped Tu¬ 
shara viciously, backhand and palm, six 
times across the face. Tushara just looked 
at him. 

Major Harrow was suddenly stepping 
forward, his black mustache bristling 
slightly. “Just a minute, Colonel. I‘don’t 
give a hoot about the Jap, but I can’t 
let you do that to a patient of mine.” 

Farnham turned slowly. “Oh, you can’t, 
eh? Well, Major, I don’t expect you to 
be familiar with the army way of doing 
things—but I think you know enough to 
realize that I’m the C.O. of this outfit, 
and what I say goes. If you’ve got any 
objections there are ways to submit them. 
Through channels.” And then he turned 
around and slapped the Jap some more. 

Joe watched for another moment, with 
deep things burning in his eyes. He moved 
his head slowly, glanced at Harrow, and 
. then at Myra who was stiff and slightly 
pale where she stood at the sterilizing box. 
Joe shuffled around then and moved toward 
the door. The last thing he heard as he 
went out was Farnham’s staccato call: 

“ That’s right, Leverett—run away again. 
But someday somebody’s going to make 
you stay and fight.” 

- Joe walked to his quarters scarcely feel¬ 
ing the cool, moist China air on his cheek, 
scarcely seeing the coolies in their padded 
rags moving from their labor on the air 
field, scarcely seeing the peasant women 
working late and bending over the rice 
grasses in the paddies. He had more than 
just the usual doubts stirring about in the 
bottom of his mind, this time. He had 
a smoldering feeling of guilt. 

The Black Lotus feeds upon hate, the 
Jap had said. Very poetic, very Japanese 
—but it had a bigger meaning. Jhe Black 
Lotus Squadron was the Imperial Air 
Force’s daredevil elite gang—a group of 
men and planes that were sent to various 
sectors as trouble shooters. Joe, sharpen¬ 
ing his Japanese by listening to the Tokyo 
radio had learned about them long ago. 
Tushara’s slightly delirious bragging could 
mean only one thing; that the Black Lotus 
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Squadron had been sent to China to elim¬ 
inate the annoying 33rd, athwart the Jap 
bombing route to Chungking. It was Joe’s 
duty to report that knowledge, to report 
it as soon as possible. Yet if he had told 
the Colonel back there in the dispensary, 
that prisoner would have suffered the 
tortures of the damned at Farnham’s 
hands— 

Crazy reasoning? Perhaps. But early 
things cling, and Joe’s earliest training had 
been to resist man’s inhumanity to man 
wherever he found it. 

Oh, he’d pass on the information, all 
right; he’d do his duty. But he’d wait 
until the transport was on its way to Kun¬ 
ming with the wounded prisoner, so that 
Farnham couldn’t get to him. That was 
the only way his conscience would let Joe 
handle it. He reached his room, which he 
rented from the army, threw himself on 
his bunk, stared at the ceiling and smoked 
cigarette after cigarette far into the night, 
and then the morning. The tree frogs 
sang outside; a cukoo called for a while, 
but Joe scarcely heard . . . 

T HE NEXT morning Joe was there as 
they hauled Tushara in a stretcher 
aboard the weekly transport. Myra super¬ 
vised the handling of the patient, while 
Joe stood near the wing and talked to the 
two pilots. He had a great admiration and 
a feeling of particular sympathy for these 
men who shuttled the unarmed transport 
back and forth among bases usually in 
the shadow of Jap aerial attack. He would 
have liked to have had this job himself. 

“There’s a rumor we’ll be getting fighter 
escorts next week,” said Pollard, the pilot. 
He was a stocky New Englander who 
sported a full beard and talked through 
his nose. 

“I suppose it’s about time,” Joe said. 
Pollard nodded. He borrowed the cig¬ 
arette pack from his co-pilot—a rosy- 
cheeked boy who looked no more than 
seventeen—and blithely offered one to Joe. 
“They owe a lot to this 33rd outfit here 
at Kunshan,” said Pollard. “If it hadn’t 
been for them they never would have been 
able to build up the reinforcements back 
there the way they have. The hump ton¬ 
nage is getting bigger every day. They’re 
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starting to land a plane every five minutes 
at Kunming.” 

The rosy-cheeked boy glanced over his 
shoulder at the port engine. “With that 
left blower we might not even make Kun¬ 
ming,” he said. He hadn’t quite lost the 
crack in his voice. 

Pollard grinned at him. “Cheer up, 
sonny. The blowers are always acting up 
in this type airplane. But it always gets 
there somehow.” 

“Listen to grandpa talking through his 
beard,” snorted the co-pilot. 

Joe grinned, waved to both of them 
and shuffled off, then. He went to the 
rear hatch. Myra was standing there, the 
light breeze rustling her watery gold hair. 
“I’ll see you when I get back, Joe,” she 
smiled. 

“All right, Myra.” He found her eyes 
with his own; he tried to probe them. 
They’d known each other only three 
months, but curiously in the land of no 
time—China—that can be an eternity. They 
had plans, although they’d seldom spoken 
them aloud to each other. They did most 
of it with their eyes. Maybe when this 
war was off their hands, they’d talk about 
those plans .... 

“Don’t let Farnham get under your skin 
too much,” Myra said. 

“It’s not his weaknesses I worry about,” 
said Joe. “It’s my own.” 

“Stick with it, Joe,” said Myra. “You 
believe in it, so no matter what happens, 
stick with it. That’s the important thing.” 

He grinned. “I could use a short pep 
talk like that every day. Maybe it can be 
arranged, eh?” 

“Maybe,” she said. 

The pilots moved toward the hatch, then, 
and the crew chief came running from the 
line. 

Minutes later the C-47 waddled to the 
strip, revved her engines, then turned into 
the wind and climbed it. Joe watched as 
it turned west and disappeared over the 
low hills. Then he headed for Pepper 
Farnham’s office. ’ 

F ARNHAM looked up the moment Joe 
entered and in his sharp, high-pitched 
tones said, “Well, what is it, now? Can’t 
I ever get you out of my hair?” 
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Joe, ignoring the personal remarks, ges¬ 
tured toward the map and its plexiglass 
overlay on the wall. "Most of the Jap 
bombers stage at Ting-kao just over the 
mountains from here, don’t they?” 

“Oh, you’re a military strategist now,” 
said Farnham. 

Joe went on, unruffled. “The 33rd has 
been able to harass them because their 
fighter escort is usually somewhat weak. 
And that’s because Ting-kao hasn’t the 
facilities to support anything bigger.” 

“Get the hell out of here, Leverett,” 
said the Colonel, standing up. 

“But what if they sent an elite fighter 
outfit—put the bombers in moth-balls for 
a while—and just concentrated on wiping 
the 33rd out?” 

Farnham cocked his head. “What are 
you getting at? Come on—let’s have it. 
Or else go away and don’t bother me.” 

Joe took a long breath. “That Jap pris¬ 
oner, Tushara, is a member of the Black 
Lotus Squadron. Ever heard of them. 
Colonel ?” 

The little commander’s eyes brightened. 
For an instant the hard muscles stood out 
in little knots at the corners of his jaws. 
“Yes, I’ve heard of them. How do you 
know about this?” 

“He let it slip while I was talking to 
him,” Joe said. “Nothing definite of course 
—just a threat. But it makes me think 
the Black Lotus Squadron may be around. 
Those four Zeroes might have been making 
a quick reconnaisance. After all, it’s the 
first time fighters have come here alone, 
without bombers to protect.” 

“Now, wait a minute.” An edging of 
ice crept into Farnham’s voice. “This 
might be serious. Why didn’t you tell me 
before ?” 

Joe shrugged. 

The Colonel’s eyes narrowed. Sudden 
understanding brightened them. “Afraid I 
might rough up your precious little Jap to 
get more information—was that it?” 

“Something like that,” said Joe. 

The Colonel made a fist and brought 
the heel of it down hard on the desk top. 
“Now I’ve heard everything. Leverett— 
you’ve put your foot into it this time. Do 
you know there’s a regulation against with¬ 
holding information? Do you realize that 


you’re under military law as long as you’re 
on this base?” 

Joe shrugged again. 

Farnham circled the desk and then 
walked toward Joe until his face was no 
more than a foot away. He blasted Joe 
at point-blank range with a belligerent 
stare. He made his voice very low; he 
dipped each word in acid. “Leverett, you’d 
better start hoping that I didn’t get this 
information too late. Because if I did I’m 
going to have you sent to Leavenworth, so 
help me. As it is, you’re getting out of 
the theater. I’ll see that you’re sent back 
if it’s the last thing I do.” 

It hit Joe inside, but he didn’t show it. 
Being sent back meant that he had failed 
everyone—his friends, his enemies, and 
himself. He merely stared back—blankly. 

Farnham whirled away from him sud¬ 
denly. He hopped to the desk and bawled 
for his executive officer in the next room. 
Then he said to Joe, “Go on, Leverett. 
Beat it. I’m going to squelch that Black 
Lotus Squadron right on its own airfield 
—and after I do that I’ll tend to you. 
Get out of my sight, now.” 

“Wait a minute. Colonel,” said Joe, 
frowning, “Ting-kao has one of the best 
flak defenses in China. You can’t just—” 

“Get the blazes out of here 1” roared the 
Colonel. 

Joe stared back for a moment into those 
dull green, glory-hunting eyes, then turned 
sadly and shuffled to the door. 

IV 

T here was something old 

and sad in the Chinese air when the 
thirteen P-40s of the 33rd went slamming 
down the runway. Each, wobbling into the 
air, pulled his landing gear up the way a 
bird folds its claws to its breast. And 
then above the field they circled until all 
of them were airborne. After that they 
slipped neatly into place; six elements of 
two in a greater V, and a tail end Charlie 
weaving across the rear. 

In that formation they buzzed the field 
once, then set off to the East. 

Joe dropped his cigarette and stepped 
upon it. He ground it into the earth 
thoughtfully. He looked up again and 
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watched the fighters as they lost shape and 
became specks. 

He sat down on an empty ammunition 
box. He ran thick fingers through his 
tousled, sandy hair. The doubts again. The 
terrible searing doubts that were red-hot, 
tangled wires being twisted about in the 
depths of him. It was hard to breathe. The 
air was heavy and his chest ached from 
trying to push it in and out. Maybe if 
he could be in a cockpit with the clean 
upper wind whistling past him he could 
think. It seemed to him that maybe that 
would calm him . . . For flying was one of 
the things that had helped Joe to be strong 
about his convictions in the early days. 
Like all kids of that era he’d been fasci¬ 
nated and inspired by the exploits of 
Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlain and the rest. 
He’d spent hours knee deep in balsa chips 
and with the clean tang of ambroid and 
banana oil in his nostrils. Old Jeremiah 
Leverett, the carpenter, had been pros¬ 
perous—as most Quakers are. He’d been 
able to afford flying lessons for Joe. And 
as Joe Leverett had learned to put a rented 
Waco through dizzying maneuvers high 
above the little community there were no 
longer any doubts about his physical cour¬ 
age. So the act of flying was, in a way, 
Joe’s link with all the others—those who 
had started calling Friends “Quakers” in 
the first place. 

Major Carr, the engineering officer, was 
a little trouble but not too much. He 
pursed his cupid’s bow lips, ran his hand 
over his bald head, scowled, and managed 
to look like a truculent pixie. He finally 
sighed, and said yes, Joe could take an air¬ 
plane—but only for a few minutes. 

Joe took Number 717, which flew, but 
rattled a little in places. But for the usual 
China material shortage she would have 
been put to pasture long ago. Joe checked 
her carefully, ran her out to the end of 
the runway, raced her for a moment and 
watched the oil pressure and magneto drop. 
It wasn’t good—but it wasn’t bad, either. 
Joe got his tower clearance and took off. 

At three hundred feet he made a left 
hand turn, held it and started to climb. 
He was beginning to feel better already. 
The engine ahead of him pulled and snarled 
and he could feel the life of it in the 
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stick and rudder pedals. The slipstream 
made a harsh melody in the cracks of his 
canopy. The patchwork earth—mostly 
glaring green but flecked by green and 
yellow—fell away in a slow spiral. 

Joe went to eight thousand and lazed in 
a slow circle. 

C HINA rolled away in all directions; 

China that was so vast, and yet so 
alike everywhere. Joe loved this great, 
green land mass with its swarms of people 
—he had loved being here, working here. 
But strangely, the very force that moti¬ 
vated him had been the thing to spark his 
failure. 

“Stick with it, Joe . . . no matter what 
happens,” Myra had said. 

Maybe she was right. Maybe. It was 
easy enough to tell someone to stick with 
a thing; it wasn’t so easy to do it. There 
came a time when everything seemed to 
pile up, like evidence, to prove that he was 
wrong. But it was clear to him now—he 
couldn’t escape. He’d chosen his course of 
non-violence and he’d have to go through 
with it, no matter what happened. 

He looked at the land again. He watched 
the misty horizon swing past his nose as 
he turned— 

And suddenly he yanked the P-40 out 
of its bank, sat stiff in the seat and stared. 
The moving things to the East were more 
than specks already, they were definite 
silhouettes. They blackened the sky like 
locusts. Joe, wide-eyed, started to count 
them, and then realized he didn’t have 
time. Thirty—forty, a rough estimate told 
him. All with razor edged wings and little 
round cowls. 

“Hello, tower! Condition three! Zeroes 
—about nine zero degrees, angels ten thou¬ 
sand,” he said excitedly into the micro¬ 
phone. 

"Roger. Come on in, seven-one-seven” 
answered the tower. The voice was calm, 
businesslike, and it helped. 

Joe frowned heavily as he dragged back 
the throttle and began to wind down to¬ 
ward the field. The appearance of this 
huge fleet of Jap fighters could mean only 
one thing—that Farnham’s strike at their 
home field had cofne too late. The time 
elapsed would indicate that they had al- 
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ready taken off before Farnham had. This 
was unquestionably the mission through 
which they hoped to annihilate the 33rd. 
Now, they would find no quarry, turn 
back, meet Famham’s thirteen P-40s and— 

Joe shuddered. 

He brought his nose around to the west 
as he descended. He saw another airplane 
crabbing in toward the field. He stared at 
it, and a second later saw that it was a 
C-47. He turned and tossed a quick look 
at the approaching Zeroes once more. 

Then he heard the tower, on the air- 
ground channel, answering what had evi¬ 
dently been the transport’s request for a 
landing clearance. “Roger, nine-two-eight,” 
said the tower, “you’re cleared for immedi¬ 
ate landing. Traffic: one P-40 and—er—a 
number of bandits approaching field—” 

Joe drew a sharp breath. 928 was the 
transport’s call. That was the airplane that 
had taken off with Myra and her patient; 
the trick blower had probably brought it 
back again. He turned his attention to the 
Zeroes a second time. He made a quick 
judgement of time and distance. The 
terrible truth came over him like a bucket- 
full of ice-water. 928 would scarcely be on 
its final approach before those Zeroes ar¬ 
rived! 

Joe’s decision came to him instantaneous¬ 
ly, all in one package, and he didn’t even 
fumble with it. There it was, the thing 
he must do—the thing he knew he must 
do. His only concern was whether he 
would do it well enough. 

Joe turned the P-40 back, stuffed throttle 
to it and headed directly into the faces 
of the attacking Zeroes.. 

T HEY saw him all right. He watched 
their tail-end Charlie go busily back 
and forth, start to spurt over them toward 
Joe, and then he sa#*' him wing back 
again, probably at a restraining word from 
the commander. He cranked his receiver 
rapidly to see if he could pick up any of 
their chatter. 

Near the bottom of the band he caught 
a lisping, squeaking voice. He knew, even 
without hearing the address, that it was 
meant for him. . . Amerikani! Kill 
Amerikani! You watch out, we kill you!” 
Joe grinned—it was a little sad, but it 


was a grin nevertheless. He squeezed the 
mike key and said, slowly and deliberately, 
“All right, you yellow bellies. Try and catch 
me!” 

“Oh, we catch you! We catch you and 
kill you!” came the chattering answer im¬ 
mediately. There was a stream of Jap¬ 
anese after that while the English-speaking 
pilot evidently translated Joe’s remarks for 
the others. The three planes of the lead 
element waggled their wings defiantly. 

Joe’s grin faded. He closed his moutb 
tightly. He took a short dive for speed 
and power, and chandelled out of it, float¬ 
ing swiftly to the altitude of the Jap 
flight. They widened their formation 
slightly, spreading apart to prevent Joe 
from making an end run around them. Joe 
gave the P-40 all the throttle it would take, 
held the stick back just slightly and felt 
the nose swing skyward. 

As the massed flight came closer it 
seemed to grow with progressive speed. 
In a matter of moments it was practically 
upon him and one of the leader’s wing 
men was already shooting. 

Joe said softly to himself: “Hope this 
works.” He sticked abruptly to the left 
and put himself into a vertical bank. The 
force throwing Joe to the outside of the 
turn was terrific; it slammed into th® 
right side of the cockpit and held him 
there as though by invisible straps. 

He heard machine guns, and he heard 
slugs striking his plane—all of this he 
heard through a kind of whistling fuzz. 
And then suddenly the white bellies of 
the Zeroes were flashing over head and 
he was past them. He kicked right rudder, 
holding his breath lest the old ship went 
into a spin. 

The Warhawk came out of it gradually; 
it literally limped back to neutral. Joe 
took a short dive again, watched his air¬ 
speed climb and this time backsticked 
suddenly for a loop. As the ship came 
around, he bent his head back and looked. 
The entire flight of Zeroes was rolling 
from an Immelman—scarcely a ship out 
of place. Those boys were good. And 
Joe knew now that it was only a matter 
of time before they sent him earthward 
leading a spot of flame and a plume of 
black smoke. 
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Joe rolled at the top of his loop. He 
was facing the Zero flight again, but they 
were at least a thousand feet above him. 
He saw the first three peel off and plumet 
toward him. 

He took one more glance, this one to¬ 
ward the field. He saw that at this mo¬ 
ment the transport, flaps and wheels ex¬ 
tended, was floating in for its landing. 
Well, he’d done that much, anyway . . . 

A LL THE time that Joe Leverett was 
thinking these things he was climbing 
deliberately toward the three Zeroes who 
apparently had decided to make him their 
special prey. He knew that if once he 
turned tail, he would also turn target. 
And without the momentum of a long dive 
he couldn’t hope to out run Zeroes in the 
slower, heavier P-40. 

Joe shook his head desperately, madly. 
His jaw ached from clamped teeth. He 
glared at the three Zeroes now beginning to 
fill his windshield with their shapes, and he 
kept the P-40 pointed at them, not moving 
an inch on any of its axes. He flew with 
taut fingertips, which he kept deliberately 
away from the trigger button. 

He laughed crazily, and then looked 
surprised. 

Some of Joe’s sudden madness must 
have communicated itself to the look of 
th§ airplane. A slight wavering, perhaps— 
or maybe the extra steadiness. It was one 
of those things another fighter pilot would 
have sensed, but wouldn’t have been quite 
able to describe. The diving Japs held it 
as long as they could. And while they 
held it they poured fire into the big spinner 
of the P-40 that came inexorably toward 
them. 

In the cockpit Joe heard the slugs hit. 
Those that penetrated the airplane’s skin 
made a soft noise—soft, yet audible over 
the engine roar; a sound that went flac, 
flac, flac, flac, flac! Those that struck 
the engine or the other guts of the ship 
made a more ringing noise, tiny hammers 
on an anvil. 

Joe laughed again—perhaps even a little 
more crazily. 

The Zeroes split—two to the left, the 
other to the right—and Joe’s Warhawk 
went right through them. The plane still 
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flew; why, he didn’t know. Momentarily 
he wondered if any of the slugs had found 
him. He’d heard that sometimes you didn’t 
feel it right awgiy. 

And then he saw that the other Zeroes 
were still left up there. A second element 
of three was dropping toward him. The 
remainder had begun to circle lazily, hap¬ 
hazardly, and it became clear to him what 
they were doing now. They were playing 
with him. They were having the time of 
their lives, and Joe was the entertainment. 
He turned his head and saw that the first 
three were already turning to come back 
and box him in. 

But Joe saw something else beyond them. 
He saw it so imperfectly that he had al¬ 
ready started to turn his head away before 
he realized what it had been. 

Specks, dots, movement to the east, 
skimming over the low hills . . .His eye 
sent these cold facts to his brain, and then 
reasoning took hold and added other facts. 
Farnham and the others had flown east - 
'Ward. If they returned, they would return 
from that direction. Chances were small 
that other planes would be in the air in 
this sector. So it must be the men of the 
33rd returning . . .All of this happened 
in the time it takes a nerve-end to twitch. 

Now Joe knew how he could make 
everything right before he went down to 
a smoking oblivion. 

H E BECAME a madman, and the P-40 
became a mad airplane with him. 
First he made a hairspring turn and 
showed his rudders and elevators to the 
Zeroes above. He sailed directly into the 
other group, then, and at the last minute 
he pulled up into a power stall and fell 
off on one wing. 

He squirmed and turned and cork¬ 
screwed; he hung on his prop, trembling, 
and he slammed earthward with the speed 
of a meteor. He was all over the sky. 
The terrible madness of it all quickened 
and sharpened his senses so that passing 
blurs became meaningful to him, and he 
was able to outwit them. He led those 
Zeroes into every corner of the sky and 
back again. Two of them crashed, head- 
on. In less than two minutes there was no 
longer any semblance of a formation. 
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It couldn’t last. Joe had known that 
when he started it. Inevitably he heard 
the hammers of hell behind him, he glanced 
into the rear-view mirror and saw two of 
them on his tail, fire studding their wings. 
Three more came in from the right, and 
slightly behind. He saw bits of his own 
airplane break off and whirl back into 
the slipstream. The engine stuttered. 

In three swift, coordinated movements 
Joe racked the canopy back, opened his 
safety belt and banked the airplane. He 
dove headfirst from the cockpit. His shoul¬ 
der hit the wing, he slid and then fell 
off into space. 

He made himself open his eyes and look 
at the ground that was somewhere below 
him. Its green color was dulled, so that 
he knew he was still high. And it didn’t 
come toward him as swiftly as it would 
at a lower altitude. He forced his hand 
to stay still on the red ripcord ring . . . 
he held it motionless until it trembled. 
There was no engine sound now; only the 
purring wash of the air in his ears. He 
waited. He gasped from the hollowness 
in the pit of his stomach, but he waited. 

Finally he yanked the ring. There was 
a rustle above him and a sudden, loud 
popping noise. He was jerked violently, 
and then he was swinging from the risers. 

Buns barked and the bright golf balls 
of tracers floated past him. He smelled 
hot metal. He whipped his head about and 
saw the Zero that had followed him down. 
He saw it move its nose just slightly so 
that the tracer streams swung toward 

It felt as though someone kept slapping 
him across the legs with a two by four. 
He felt no immediate, actual pain—just 
the terrible force of those slugs biting into_ 
his legs. 

The Zero howled past and Joe saw the 
world rock in front of his eyes. After a 
while there wasn’t any more world, just a 
black curtain . . . 

A FTER a while the blackness merged 
into dreams, dreams of a white room. 
He felt the cool sheets around him, smelled 
the antseptic. It was amazingly real. 

A small, battered head seemed to float 


in space a few feet from his own. He 
saw that the head was attached to Pepper 
Farnham’s compact frame. And across his 
face was the broadest of grins. Joe heard 
him speak—heard a softer voice with the 
staccato air of command gone from it. 
“Hello, Joe,” said Farnham. 

Joe swallowed. He moved his head and 
looked about a bit more. Major Harrow 
and Myra were on the other side of the 
bed. She was in white, and looked more 
than ever like a Viking goddess. Joe swal¬ 
lowed again. “How long?’ he asked. 

“Two days, Joe,” said the medical offi¬ 
cer quietly. “You’re still in bad shape, 
but I think we’ll pull you through. They 
found you unconscious with your para¬ 
chute dragging you.” 

“That was after the 33rd sailed into the 
Black Lotus squadron and splashed them 
all over the sky,” Farnham added. His 
grin looked permanent, now. “Joe, if you 
hadn’t led them on that little chase we’d 
have never been able to get the drop on 
them like that. You’re all right, kid. There’s 
a full report on the action at headquarters 
right now—and since you’re under military 
jurisdiction you’ll be eligible for all the 
medals they’ll be throwing your way.” 
Farnham sighed. “That’s a long speech— 
for me. I might as well make it a little 
longer. You taught me something, Joe, 
I hope I’ll be able to use it. You taught me 
that if a man really wants to he can still 
do his job without letting hate inside him. 
That hate does things to you if you let it 
go on long enough—” 

Myra put her hand up to interrupt. 
“That is a long speech, Colonel,” she said, 
smiling. “I don’t know whether the 
patient’s strong enough for it.” 

“Okay. I’ll take off, now,” Farnham 
chuckled. “I’ve said the best part of it.” 

Myra cleared her throat. “If you’ll ex¬ 
cuse a lieutenant like myself giving orders 
to a Major and a Colonel, I’ll suggest that 
Doctor Harrow go with you.” 

“Who, me?” asked Harrow, lifting his 
dark brows. “Why?” 

“I’ve got a few things to say to Joe, 
myself,” beamed Myra. She turned to the 
bed ana began to smooth the covers across 
his big chest and shoulders. 




Through The Barrier 

By JOHANAS L. BOUMA 


Lanier sweated, his hand trembling on the jet’s throttle. He’d turned 
yellow once before, when he’d had time to think. Was there time 
now—in this screaming bullet he was aiming straight at death? 


A ir officer camden’s fin- 

gers tightened to milk whiteness on 
the bridge railing as the Aircraft 
Carrier Valiant turned stiffly in the turbu¬ 
lent seas and prepared to receive her brood 
of newly-assigned FJ-1 jets. Eight ex¬ 


haust plumes swirling to blend with the 
sullen gray of an afternoon sky. Eagle- 
swift and razor-thin that first Fury to peel 
from formation and settle to the groove. 
Camden's eyes followed the skim of the 
pattern, finding and settling on the third 
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Fury to drop its tricycle gear, and quick, 
stabbing memory ripped a scream of hate 
inside him. 

Down below, the Signal Officer whipped 
a gaudy flag across his throat. Throttles 
cut, the jets settled, kissing the deck at 
100 mph. Hooks snagged wire, dragged 
line, slammed the jets to halts with the 
startled up-flung motion of bridled colts. 
On the wind-lashed deck helmeted crew¬ 
men rushed the Furies to the elevator and 
the hanger deck. And as the last jet settled 
across the heaving bow line. Captain 
Malina turned from his stony position of 
silence and looked hard at Camden. 

“I’ll have no trouble aboard my ship. 
Commander. No digging with blackened 
nails the things that lie buried. You under¬ 
stand me?” 

Camden stiffened with resentment, his 
eyes blazing under the captain’s steady 
gaze. “He held the lives of hundreds of 
men in the palm of his hand, sir—and 
he failed. He’s-” 

“The action is five years old, Com¬ 
mander, and we are not here to judge him. 
Lieutenant Lanier might have performed 
a deed that would have earned him the 
Medal of Honor. In this case a posthum¬ 
ous award. Commander. It is not written 
that many of us receive the highest honor, 
and Lieutenant Lanier performed his duty. 
We can ask nothing more.” 

“Aye aye, sir.” 

“Have the pilots assembled in the brief¬ 
ing room at 1900 hundred hours, Com¬ 
mander. And not another word about 
Lanier.” Malina clasped thick hands be¬ 
hind his back and swung abruptly to the 
far end of the bridge, staring thoughtfully 
across the tumbling darkness to the gray 
heave of fading horizon. 

T HE briefing room was a swim of 
eager faces as Malina took his posi¬ 
tion, ruler in hand, beside the clean-cut 
lines of the huge wall map. You could 
stand at the head of the room, and if you 
knew what to look for you could spot a 
difference that bordered on communion. 
There were the youngsters, the “Jet 
Babies,” fresh from their Academy class¬ 
rooms and flight training. Their eagerness 
and dreams of conquest glowed like a 


beacon signal in the black night. It was 
a fine thing, a wonderous thing, hinting at 
faith in something they did not fully under¬ 
stand. They were the new generation, cut¬ 
ting their teeth on the edge of supersonic 
speed, their eyes undimmed by the horror 
of a war just past. 

Malina shifted his gaze to other faces, 
reading a doubt, an unrest that settled in 
the files of his memory. For a moment 
his eyes locked those of a dark haired man. 
The files opened, tumbled records that 
were as clear as the print on an ink-fresh 
newspaper. 

Lieutenant Pete Lanier. Age: 27. En¬ 
listed December the 9th, 1941. Volunteered 
for cadets and assigned to carrier duty as 
full fledged pilot in 1943. Flew a Hellcat 
and had twelve Jap flags painted on the 
side of his cockpit. Decorations: Air 
Medal, Navy Cross— and flunked on the 
Medal of Honor because at the right mo¬ 
ment and the right time he measured his 
life against hundreds inside the steel plates 
of a destroyer—and turned his back. 

“Gentlemen—what I have to say will go 
no further than the doors of this room.” 
The sound of indrawn breaths was an open 
valve across the silence of the room. Ex¬ 
pectancy. A quick shifting of leather 
against the deck. But only the youngsters 
stirred, Malina noted. The veterans, the 
Pete Laniers, were silent, watchful, wait¬ 
ing as they had been used to waiting at a 
hundred other briefings, keeping a firm 
grip on the flight of their curiosity. 

“Each one of you is aware that twice 
during the past week an unidentified sub¬ 
marine has been sighted in these waters. 
The newspapers have hawked the story 
from coast to coast. The radio has not 
been silent. The submarine was first sighted 
by the pilot of a trans-oceanic airliner. He 
described it as larger than he had ever 
seen. The next man to sight the sub was 
the captain of a lumber boat three days 
out of Frisco. The Navy checked, and 
during neither time were our own subs in 
the vicinity.” 

He paused as a hand shot up and eager 
words tumbled from the lips of an ensign. 

“The—the—Aren’t they supposed to 
have giant submarines, sir?” 

“Ensign Williams—” And gray eyes 
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stung hot with fury bored twin lines across 
the room. “We will not even speculate as 
to whom you mean by ‘they.’ We are 
not at war, sir, and if I hear of any 
man mentioning a country or countries in 
connection with what I’m about to say, 
I’ll have that man court martialed.” 

Another pause, and then, the ruler jab¬ 
bing viciously at red dots on the map: 
“The subs were sighted at these approxi¬ 
mate positions.” Two more jabs of the 
ruler. “Here, and here, two oil tankers 
disappeared from the face of the sea. That 
happened two nights ago, gentlemen, with¬ 
out warning, without a distress call to tell 
us of their fate. The Navy does not main¬ 
tain that the sighted sub is responsible, 
but we will be on the alert. Beginning at 
dawn, each one of you will patrol a desig¬ 
nated area . . 

The slime of fear crept through Pete 
Lanier like the glaze on a dying man’s 
eyeball. And the years wept in reverse 
to another moment when his blood ran 
through icy veins, and throat muscles 
screamed in agony over the certainty of 
death. He had known then, as he knew 
now, that it was not the dying, but the 
contemplating in advance. It offered an 
invisible barrier that honored no attempt 
at arbitration. You crashed the barrier 
or you didn’t. It was like trying to crack 
the speed of sound, watching the mach. 
number rise on your instrument panel, 
feeling the quick freeze of your terror as 
you contemplated the possibilities of dis¬ 
integrating against this other invisible bar¬ 
rier. The barrier of sound. The barrier 
of chance where life swung helplessly 
under the shining blade of death. 

He rose quickly with the others as Cap¬ 
tain Malina marched from the room. Cam¬ 
den took his place at the end of the room, 
and Lanier was conscious of the glance 
that cut him like the snap of an angry 
whip. Cold eyes, cold with hatred. 

“Your Furies will be armed, gentlemen. 
Merely a precaution. Under no condition 
will you open fire on unidentified craft. 
If sighted, you will report position and 
accurate description. We have taken into 
consideration the fact that you may be 
fired upon. Gentlemen—” and another look 
at Lanier—“turn your back and run.” 
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NGER was a red haze as Lanier lis¬ 
tened to Camden designate patroling 
areas to each man. Maps and flimsies 
found eager hands, and Lanier handled 
his with the automatic reserve of long ex¬ 
perience. So Camden carried the grudge. 
He had not offered to shake hands on 
meeting. Five years since they had flown 
together. Five years since he had tried to 
fling his battered Hellcat in the path of 
the torpedo leading a thin path of foam 
starboard of the destroyer. They had 
picked him up, half-crazed and cursing 
in the wet strangle of his Mae West, 
shrieking a charge of cowardice against 
Lanier for staying aloft. Laying the death 
of the destroyer at Lanier’s feet. Five 
years since that day, and Lanier had lived 
its horrors in a thousand nights of restless 
sleep. Watching the white, foaming bub¬ 
bles in the torpedo’s wake, the long desper¬ 
ate glide of Camden’s smoking ship to 
intercept the tube of death—falling, with 
the blindest margin, crashing in the lash 
of the angry sea as Lanier circled over¬ 
head, guns empty, indecision spinning him 
in a madness of living fear. 

There had been time to think, and even 
in that second of thought he had hated 
himself for something he would not do. 
There shouldn’t be time to think. There 
should be only the full cry of action and 
instinctive movement in the loneliness of 
your cockpit. Fierce anger biting the tip 
of your tongue and no thought past the 
action of the moment. To turn, to line 
the sights, to fire. To draft everything 
else in the memories of another world. 
To feel no pain when your wingman 
screams in sudden agony and plows a 
violent grave in the startled belly of the 
ocean. To draw steel shutters across the 
thought that you might be the next man 
to miss roll call. 

But there had been time for thought. 

Premonition was a strong, quick jab 
against the chest wall. It brought the 
certain knowledge of a second chance, and 
he felt a sudden sense of gratefulness. To 
find out at some undisclosed moment if he 
had the something extra to crash the bar¬ 
rier. To know. To act with the knowledge. 

“Lieutenant Lanier!” He raised his 
head. “Briefing has been over for ten 
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minutes. You will please take your 
thoughts somewhere else.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Anything further?” 

“I think everything is clear.” Camden 
spoke carefully. “It has been clear for a 
long time.” 

A smile flickered briefly across Lanier’s 
lips. “I understand, sir—perfectly.” 

He held out his hand. 

Camden flushed slightly. “That’s an un¬ 
wanted gesture, Lieutenant.” 

“Perhaps not.” Lanier dropped his hand, 
contemplating it for a moment before mov¬ 
ing through the door. Camden looked after 
him. A frown gathered in his eyes. 

“Lanier!” he called. 

Lanier reappeared in the doorway. “Yes, 
sir?” 

“Ah—” A puzzled expression as to why 
he had called Lanier back. “I’ll be making 
a sweep of the area in one of the Hell¬ 
cats we still have around. Keep your eyes 
open, understand?” 

Lanier nodded slowly, smiled. “Right 
sir.” 

T HE stars were a handful of chipped 
diamonds in the East as the first 
Furies were brought topside and towed 
for take-off. Pilots mounted to the cock¬ 
pit, and a running current of excitement 
caught Lanier. The chill dawn wind was a 
cold blade that pinched the nostrils. It 
was reminiscent of other dawns and other 
winds when the blistering hell of a thou¬ 
sand guns flung a wide fan across the 
horizon. The flag of the rising sun had 
screamed an arrogant challenge, dipping, 
finally, in the agony of its own fire. And 
Lanier remembered those mornings: hot 
coffee scalding gullets, the heavy stomach 
throb of the Allison, the bite of the prop 
in the bleak dawn ... 

The first low whine of the GE-Allison 
whispered across the deck. The whine in¬ 
creased. The rip of silk in the stillness of 
a dark room. A blast of smoke spewed 
aft; the Fury danced impatiently in the 
chocks, super-thin laminar flow wings 
seeming to reach out in eager desire to 
test the elements. Flaps dropped. The 
whine reached an agonized peak at the 
delay. 

“Launch aircraft 1” 


Crewmen pulled chocks, sprawled belly- 
down on the deck. The Fury breasted the 
rising wind with the flat speed of a pan¬ 
ther. Heat waves blurred the high, verti¬ 
cal stabilizer as she lifted, dipped in mo¬ 
mentum, her far flung whine dying to a 
whimper as the next FJ-1 turned up for 
the take-off. 

Then it was Lanier’s turn, and the ship 
was alive under his fingers. He increased 
power, dropped flaps and settled his head 
against the cushioned rest as the chocks 
left the eager wheels. The speed was 
sudden, startling. The island swept past 
in a moan of sound that stung like the 
"bite of a razor. At 800 feet she was 
begging, and he lifted her clear. He 
smacked the gear toggle, swung a lazy 
pattern around the carrier and settled on 
his heading. 

A half hour took him to his designated 
area, and at 6000 he leveled off and 
searched the. gray sheen of the ocean. He 
flew a 200 mile strip, banked quickly and 
came through a lazy bank of snow-white 
clouds. The sea became green monsters 
frothing on purple and blue banks. Once a 
fishing boat passed below, stern deep in 
the water, dory stacked high on a brown 
splash of nets. Lanier circled low, throttle 
back, catching a glimpse of tiny figures 
waving from the gunwales. 

For no necessary reason the fishing 
craft brought back the startled horror 
when the torpedo had struck the destroyer. 
Biting deep with a muffled roar that sent 
a lash of flame writhing against the tor¬ 
tured sky. Digging down to the magazine 
and igniting the spark that crumpled the 
steel plates, twisted them like tin is twisted 
under the weight of a pressing machine. 
Killing the living with quick hot steel, 
cutting them, burning them, drawing them 
down into the inferno of the boiling sea. 
A few there were who had managed a 
launch, but the torn, sinking hull had 
drawn them down in a whirlpool of agony. 
And Camden, riding shoulder-deep on the 
yellow blot had been there to witness. It 
didn’t matter. A man had to carry the 
thing inside himself. A panic-driven choice 
and he found himself wanting. 

“Lanier from Camden. Anything to re¬ 
port?” 
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He swiveled his head and saw the P-40 
cutting easily downward, slicing a wide 
bank toward the back-throttled Fury. 

“A fishing boat,” Lanier said. He ad¬ 
justed the mike buttons and pressed them 
beneath his chin with two forefingers. 
“Nothing else. Anything from’ the rest of 
the men ?” 

“Not yet. Head for home, Lanier. 
We’ll have another try in the afternoon. 
And, Lanier — I’m taking your jet. You’ll 
fly this pursuit job on the first search area, 
from the carrier.” 

The anger he had felt last night caught 
Lanier again. “Don’t you trust me to do 
a job, Camden?” 

“You’re too timid around subs, Lanier. 
I’m having another man fly this area.” 

“I’m not too timid to punch you in the 
nose, Camden. Remember that. I’ve tried 
being a nice guy in face of your sarcasm 
but it doesn’t seem to work. Now you 
can go to hell.” 

“Like those men on the destroyer . . 

Lanier jabbed ’savagely at the throttle 
and screamed a tight turn past Camden’s 
P-40. The turbo jet engine whined a keen 
note of approval. By the time he reached 
the carrier, Camden was not yet in sight. 

H E DROPPED gear and flaps, cutting 
throttles as the Signal Officer’s flag 
slashed a quick line of color, feeling his 
hook catch the first line of wire. The next 
second he snapped forward against his belt.. 
Helmeted crewmen ran out, grabbed the 
wings and pushed the Fury onto the eleva¬ 
tor. 

A clerk caught Lanier on the stairs. 
“Captain Malina wants you at once, sir.” 

“Okay, sailor.” He walked down the 
gray steel hall and found the captain’s cab¬ 
in. 

Before knocking, he pulled the helmet 
from his -tousled hair, rolled the oxygen 
mask inside and pushed it behind the swell¬ 
ing of his Mae West. He knocked, en¬ 
tered at a gruff word. 

Attention and salute. “I was told to 
report, sir . . .” 

A flick of fingertips to forehead. “At 
ease, Lieutenant.” There was frost in the 
gray eyes, and the voice was brittle. “I hap¬ 
pened to be listening in when you had that 
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touch and go with Commander Camden. 

I believe you threatened him. It’s a court 
martial offense to threaten a superior offi¬ 
cer. I suppose you know that?” 

“I didn’t think, sir.” 

“The ready answer of a dying civiliza¬ 
tion, Lieutenant. Suppose you hadn’t 
thought during the mad scramble of the 
war?” 

Muscles danced across Lanier’s jawline. 
“The time you refer to, sir, was that I 
had too much time to think.” 

The iron-gray head lifted quickly. Eyes 
searched Lanier’s face “You’re right, 
Lieutenant. There seems to be two avenues 
on this matter of thought.” He gave 
Lanier another searching glance, moved 
fingers to a small, leather volume and 
leafed through the pages without looking. 
“But remember that in combat we are 
already in the process of dying.” 

He looked down where his finger had 
stopped a page. For the barest fraction 
of a second the fingers trembled, shut the 
book with the explosion of a shot. He 
looked again at Lanier. “Poetry—I read 
it of an evening.” Then, embarrassed, the 
voice gruff again: “That’s all, Lieutenant. 
Consider yourself as having been on the fc 
carpet.” 

Lanier saluted, about-faced. Before the 
door closed behind him, he heard the 
captain’s gruff voice for the last time. 

“Send Commander Camden to me as 
soon as he lands.” 

C AMDEN’S voice was stiff with sup¬ 
pressed rage. “I seem to have made 
an error, Lanier. You’re taking the jet 
after all. Patrolling the same area as this 
morning.” He spun quickly and stalked 
away. Lanier shrugged, snapped and belted 
his G suit in place and rode the elevator 
to the deck. 

The sun was riding a thin mist high in 
the West when he reached the area. The 
ocean was calm, unruffled, a sheet of green 
shimmering glass. Lanier rode his course, 
watching the crimson stain of the sky 
deepen to purple shadows. 

And then he saw it 
At first it was only a black shadow that 
shimmered beneath the water. Then the 
bow rose, the green waves parted in a 
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sheet of far flung spray that sparkled and 
foamed under the dying sun. Excitement 
stirred in the pit of Lanier’s stomach. He 
circled lower, looking for insignia, a mark, 
a number, and finding none. As the sub 
broke completely, water gushing from its 
sleek, fat sides, he estimated length, firing 
power, and shot the Fury upstairs to a 
gray mountain of clouds. The next mo¬ 
ment he was out of them, skimming their 
furry tops. The clouds spread with the 
evening, flat-based, and Lanier circled, 
trying to find a hole so that he might 
detect without being seen. 

And then it was there again, standing 
into the wind. Hatches were open. Ant¬ 
like figures scurried from bow to stem. 
At the bow was what appeared to be a 
launching rack. There was a yawning 
darkness at the base of the conning tower. 
And then the clouds settled indifferently 
across the hole, and Lanier fed power to 
the jet and snapped the stick away from his 
body. He made his call. 

Captain Malina himself answered. “Go 
down for a look, Lieutenant. A close look. 
Get all the details you can. And to hell 
with them if they happen to be listening 

Lanier was ready to buzz the sub when 
another voice startled his earphones. 

“Camden, Lanier. I’ve sighted her. I’ll 
follow you down for that look.” 

Camden’s P-40 raced from behind 
as Lanier eased the stick and pointed the 
jet down. The sub grew in his eyes, rushed 
toward him and took on the size of a 
destroyer. There were guns fore and aft, 
men running along the gleaming deck 
plates toward those guns. There was some¬ 
thing else, and a flat blade of warning 
flattened his stomach muscles. Out of the 
yawning hole facing the conning tower, 
had come the sleek wings of a small plane, 
and behind it another. One was being 
trundled with remarkable rapidity toward 
the launching rack. 

He was directly over the sub now, and 
he pulled the stick sharply as the first 
tracers bled from the deck- and scored 
hits on the stabilizer. He kicked right 
rudder, feeding power to the jet, feeding 
power and shoe-lacing up in an almost 
vertical climb. And then he heeled, saw 


Camden trying to dodge the fire that was 
ribboning him from two sides. There was 
a puff of sudden black smoke down there 
as a plane was launched. It turned with 
the agility of a cat, climbing, nose pointed 
toward the P-40 that had somehow run 
clear of the deck fire. 

Lanier pushed controls to intercept, at 
the same time calling the carrier. 

“Have been fired upon. Now under 
attack by launched sub planes.” 

Camden’s voice screamed, “Back to base, 
Lanier. That’s an order.” 

“You haven’t a chance against that 
ship. It’s a jet!” 

The unidentified jet was cradling the 
P-40s tail. And as a growl of flame leaped 
from its wings, Camden yelled. “One of 
us has to get back. Do it, Lanier.” 

For a moment Lanier wavered in inde¬ 
cision. Camden was using all the tricks 
learned in a previous war to keep out of 
the jet’s fire. Then Captain Malina spoke 
again. “ We’re steaming full speed ahead, 
Lanier — it’s up to you . . .” 

L ANIER waited no longer. He 
thumbed his gun switch and felt the 
spasmodic lunge as they cleared for action. 
The Fury leaped to the attack as the un¬ 
identified jet rolled sharply across the 
faltering P-40 and returned for the kill. 

Lanier was hitting close to 500 mph. 
when he fired. He moved the nose with 
delicate fingers, spraying his shots, build¬ 
ing a wall that smashed its steel against 
the turning jet. It flipped once, wings a 
sheet of flame under the crimson light 
of the fading sun. Then it smashed the 
belly of the ocean. Spray flung high, 
settled, covered the jet. 

The P-40 was gaining altitude, the Alli¬ 
son throwing back a plume of black smoke 
on the evening breeze. Lanier whipped the 
Fury in a tight bank, caught the sub in 
his sights and saw the second jet shoot 
from the launching rack. But this one 
did not turn for battle. 

Lanier followed it down, his hand heavy 
against the throttle. He was afraid to look 
at the instrument panel as the Fury whined 
sharply with the agony of its speed. The 
super-thin wings shuddered, the body was 
a cone-shaped blade of speed as the Fury 
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cradled the jet’s tail. Lanier used his guns 
with the crazed feeling that if his speed 
was too great, he would run into his own 
slugs. The tracers moved away from the 
wings in sluggish silence. They crawled to 
the jet’s tail, moved past to lose their fire 
in the sleek lines of the cockpit. But not 
until he saw the jet’s pilot jerk up-right 
and claw at the canopy did Lanier ease 
the trembling Fury to its haunches. He 
watched it knife the water, disappear. 
Then he turned again. 

The men on the sub were securing guns. 
The P-40 was crawling a slow circle over¬ 
head. Lanier pressed his mike switch. 

“Better get that Hellcat back to base, 
Camden, before you have to ditch.” 

“There’s more to it than that,” Camden 
came back quietly. “You know what that 
sub is after, don’t you?” 

Lanier knew, had known, but during the 
seconds of battle there had been no time 
for thought. Now there was time, and he 
found it. The sub was a certainty. The 
carrier was a certainty, and the swift drop¬ 
ping night when she would form a sil¬ 
houette against the moon-drenched sky. 
The sut again ... A test, perhaps. To 
chart, to search out shipping lanes, harbors, 
to measure the odds, to find out how far 
they could go before being shoved back. 
It had been tried before. 

And the answer? There was only one 
answer to violence: to retaliate the struck 
blow. And the result? To hell with the 
result. You couldn’t measure yourself 
against results. This was your destiny. 
This is what you had lived for. 

This was your second chance. 

Lanier ran the Fury upstairs and again 
flicked his mike switch. 

“When you return to base, Camden, tell 
’em—tefl 'em a Fury was lost at sea.” 

He was at 8000 when he screamed down 
in a vertical dive. 

tf'T'HAT’S all he said,” Camden related 
X in « strained voice. “He struck her 
below the conning tower. They hadn’t 
brought the elevator up. He went into her 
like going into a cave. There was no 
reaction for a few seconds, and then she 
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seemed to stretch like a balloon.” He cov¬ 
ered his eyes, and in a shaky voice said, 
“And I thought he was yellow.” 

Captain Malina nodded. “We’ll not find 
sight of that sub again. An oil slick in 
the morning heave, perhaps—nothing more. 
And they’ll not say anything about it if 
she doesn’t return, and for the record, 
Camden, neither shall we.” 

Camden looked up quickly. “The men, 
sir . . .” 

“All the planes were down when it 
happened. The Radio Officer and myself 
were the only ones listening. I had him 
order the regular operators to early mess.” 

“That was fortunate, sir.” 

Malina shook his head. The smile was 
a tired twist on his ruddy face. “Planned, 
Camden. My log will carry the notation 
that Lieutenant Lanier was lost at sea 
during a routine flight. Washington, of 
course, will have to know the true story, 
but the newspapers will never print it. 
You see, Camden—I talked to Lanier this 
afternoon and had a premonition some¬ 
thing like this would happen. I know now 
that he did too.” 

“How, sir?” 

"I’m not sure,” Malina said slowly, “but 
I’ve seen it often in men who went out 
and never came back. Something about 
them that told me they were already re¬ 
signed to dying. A feeling, perhaps, a 
look in their eyes, the uncertain knowledge 
that death was already hovering at their 
shoulder blades. Some of them knew it 
as a certainty.” He picked up a leather- 
bound volume of poetry. “A young fellow 
who wrote this poem during the first war 
knew it. Now I don’t believe in signs, 
but while I was talking to Lanier and 
thinking these thoughts, my finger stopped 
on the poem this fellow wrote. Gave me 
quite a shock. It was as if I’d been told 
to my face what was going to happen. 
Like I said, I think he was aware of it 
too—aware without quite knowing what 
he was aware of.” 

Camden shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“What was the poem. Captain?” 

Captain Malina cleared his throat. “It 
begins like this,” he said softly. 

“I have a rendezvous with death . . 
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With a Joyous laugh Armitage charged the balloons. 

SonsoftheCasketCrew 


By ARCH WH1TEHOUSE 

There just had to be another Casket Crew. The tradition 
was too bright a flame to gutter out. And yet it wouldn’t 
be the Casket Crew—without the usual cock-eyed, flak- 
chewed, bullet-torn ride through hell’s white-hot homeland. 


T HE MARAUDER WAS IN bad 
shape. She’s had it, thought the 
young man at the controls as he 
glanced down at the slate-gray Channel 
scudding along beneath the battered ship. 

The port engine had developed an 
asthmatic cough and matters were not 
exactly creamy with the fuel gauge. Ten 
minutes earlier he had finally decided to 
resort to Channel B and get a homing 
before he pulled a Mayday. 

“Chiltern I . . . Chiltern I,” he had 
reported after snapping the switch over 
to Channel B. "Chiltern I . . . Angels 
Five . . . transmitting for a homing. One- 


two-three-four-five-six-five-four-three-two- 
one. Chiltern I transmitting for a homing.” 

The appeal shot across the space to a 
small red brick cottage snuggling amid 
the thatched roofs, timber and stucco back¬ 
drop of a typical English village. But 
instead of oaken chests, tap-room benches 
and refectory tables, the cottage’s once 
cheery, low-beamed rooms were taken up 
with massive map boards, a plotting table 
as big as a compass-swinging base, with 
code markers being moved across its sur¬ 
face by men and women, all marked with 
the same expression of deep concern. The 
controller, a slim girl with hair the color 
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of newly bundled straw looked down 
from her raised desk and watched the 
movement of the green triangle spotted 
over the Channel. 

The girl would have been lovely to look 
upon, except that nobody had time for 
that sort of thing just now,* A Canadian 
corporal snapped a switch SUd jacked his 
phone into another orifice, and spoke 
quietly. 

“Okay, Chiltern I, stand by for a hom¬ 
ing.” 

“Visibility poor. One engine missing 
badly. Plane shot up but rugged. Hope 
we can make it. Give me a fix, please,” 
the pilot of the Marauder responded. 

ITHIN seconds a vast network 
spotted on the Channel had sent in 
bearings. The Canadian corporal jotted 
them down in the log and the British girl 
drew a green circle on the plexiglas covered 
map before her. She adjusted the dial and 
scale of her computer, placed it on the 
green circle and muttered, “Vector two- 
eight-two.” 

She snapped a switch in the opposite 
direction and spoke, “Chiltern I. Here’s 
your homing. Vector two-eight-two. Two 
eight-two.” 

“Roger,” the Marauder pilot answered. 
“Two-eight-two. I think I’m over the 
coast and will try to make the first base 
on our side.” 

“Good luck,” the girl at the raised table 
replied and emitted a deep sigh. Then she 
glanced at the Canadian corporal and 
nodded. That meant he should plug into 
another box and warn Air Sea Rescue. “It 
didn’t sound so good back there,” he agreed. 

Naismith, the navigator aboard the bat¬ 
tered Marauder, had the expression of a 
frightened man. Too many special shows. 
Too many close shaves. Naismith didn’t 
like any of this and he didn’t like the pilot 
for accepting screw-ball assignments. 

“That girl has a sweet voipe,” the pilot 
said pleasantly. “Wonder who she is?” 

Before Naismith could answer the guns 
aft began to chatter again as two M.E. 109s 
came in from tight angles and tried to fin¬ 
ish them off. The pilot sat and listened, 
storming inwardly at the utter waste of am¬ 


munition. That showed the gunner was 
rattled. Everyone had the rag out. They’d 
be lucky to make it. 

“You gonner Mayday?” Naismith asked. 

“Not unless I have to.” 

“These crates land like a streamlined 
sashweight with power off, unless you have 
lots of room.” 

“I’ve put them down before. I don’t 
relish a dunk in the drink.” 

“It could be better than piling into a 
haystack.” 

The guns aft gave another long screech 
and then stopped. The pilot waited for 
the answering thud of Knott-Bremse slugs, 
but nothing happened except that the port 
motor quit cold. 

“Nice,” he observed, and rubbed his 
unshaved chin. 

“See what I mean?” Naismith said and 
pointed to the altimeter. “We’re losing 
height like a cast-iron football. We’ll 
never make it.” 

Naismith’s concern was somewhat justi¬ 
fied. They had dropped from 10,000 to 
5,000 in the last few minutes. The pilot 
checked his compass and called on Chan¬ 
nel B. 

“Chiltern I . . . Chiltern I . . . Angels 
Four. Port engine out completely. Are 
you covering me ? May have to Mayday.” 
The reply came with encouraging clarity. 
“Don’t get rattled, Chiltern I. You are 
covered. Your are covered. Patrol plane 
reports you are off course. Check your 
drift and change vector to two-eight-zero. 
Vector two-eight-zero.” 

The pilot gulped and altered the course 
two points. He tried to check the drift 
with something below but there was noth¬ 
ing to see except the gray flannel of low 
clouds. “Thanks,” he said to his mike. 
“You’re a sweetheart.” 

“Channel B is for emergency calls only,” 
the yellow-haired girl in the sky-blue uni¬ 
form responded coldly. 

1 “Let’s make a date for a nice cozy 
bomb shelter, some time,” the pilot said. 

“That ain’t funny,” Naismith grumbled. 
“We’re off course because of flying on 
one engine. This is serious. Stay on the 
ball, will yer?” 

The pilot laughed aloud for the first 
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time. “Now she’s got to make sure we 
get in. There’s a date in it for her.” 

“Yeh? I’m going back and see if those 
guys remember anything about dinghy 
drill. We’re gonner Mayday, or I’m a 
monkey’s uncle.” 

“There is a resemblance, you know,” the 
pilot said and slapped at the rump of the 
navigator as he went aft. 

B UT there was plenty of time to ponder 
over the situation as the pilot sat 
it out in the office of the Marauder. Less 
than an hour before they'd clobbered an 
important communications nerve center in 
occupied France. It had been a specific 
job, one requiring skill, courage and care¬ 
ful planning. 

The target point was a solidly-built 
square of concrete, partially below ground, 
into which hundreds of important com¬ 
munications cables snaked from dozens of 
coastal defense points. They’d tried satu¬ 
rating the area but that method had merely 
plowed and harrowed the land so that the 
German officials had been provided with a 
special garden plot, and in no time they 
had cooperated by ordering the near-by 
slave labor to set out a suitable selection 
of cabbages, carrots, lettuce and even a 
side line of cut flowers. It was amazing 
how well the vegetables responded to the 
explosive-saturated landscape. 

But it was imperative that the nerve- 
center stronghold be eradicated, if the plans 
of the Combined Chiefs for an invasion of 
the continent were to be considered. After 
several unsuccessful attempts from high 
altitude and with normal precision bomb¬ 
ing, the domed semi-fortress still stood 
and apparently gloried in its ability to 
take it. 

Only when a young Marauder pilot by 
the name of Lieut. Phillip Armitage came 
up with a new idea, did the murky clouds 
of despair produce a rift. 

“We’re just a lot of mugs, trying to 
knock it off this way,” Phillip Armitage 
said caustically. “It’s like bouncing bombs 
off the submarine pens at St. Nazaire. 
They just bounce.” 

“And what is your idea, Lieutenant?” 
Colonel Bracebridge inquired with a lofty 
glare. 
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“Whang one in the front door!” young 
Phillip Armitage explained. 

“Whang? . . . front door? I’m afraid 
your peculiar vocabulary is a little over my 
head. Will you kindly interpret?” 

“The RAF does it quite often,” young 
Armitage went on. “They take ’Mos¬ 
quitoes, zip down main streets and whang 
stuff in front doors. Extra special de¬ 
livery, sort of idea.” 

Someone remembered something about 
a Mosquito pilot slipping a bomb into the 
front door of a jail in Holland, thereby 
releasing a number of Allied agents who 
were awaiting execution. Once they 
sneaked out, the underground guys did 
the rest. 

The Colonel rubbed his chin. Any¬ 
thing the RAF could do, the AAF could 
at least have a crack at. Anyway, here 
was one young fool who probably wouldn’t 
turn the chance down. Still, it was all 
somewhat vague. 

“Where’s the front door?” Bracebridge 
inquired. 

Young Armitage picked up a recent 
air photo. “See this pathway? There’s 
a sentry box at this end and it winds 
through a bunker-thing in front of the 
redoubt. You just go in low and skip- 
bomb a 500-pounder in there.” 

“Who does ?” the Colonel inquired, peer¬ 
ing over his glasses. 

“Well, it’s an idea,” young Armitage 
said. 

“How soon can you get away?” the 
Colonel added. 
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Young Armitage glanced at his wrist- 
watch. “If we start in half an hour we 
can be back for dinner.” 

“I’ll see you get a steak,” the Colonel 
grinned and left. 

That’s how it began, and this was how 
it was ending. They’d skip-bombed at 
least two beauts smack u{$ Jj|e alley past 
a bewildered sentry, who didn’t have time 
to ponder on the formality of challenging 
a daisy-picking Marauder, coming in with 
a couple of special bombs mounted in out¬ 
board racks under the wings. Also, the 
bombs entered the nerve-center without 
the formality of signing the “Incoming” 
book on a table just inside the metal door. 

As Lieutenant Armitage had said, it was 
an idea. The target was obliterated. 

Well, you can get away with just so 
much in a first class global war. Seventy- 
eight seconds after the skip-bombs had 
pierced the privacy of the Hun nerve center, 
a Jerry Flak tower had fun and games 
with Lieutenant Armitage’s Maurauder. 
Several well-placed bursts first knocked 
out the rear gun turret, and the gunner 
was somewhat handicapped to retaliate. 
Another burst did things to the cables and 
conduits that supplied zip to the port en¬ 
gine and before Armitage had her over 
the French coastline, the power plant was 
coughing up important parts and bearings. 

A RMITAGE drew a fine line between 
gaining necessary altitude and widen¬ 
ing the distance between themselves and 
the bopped nerve center, but his best was 
not good enough. He managed to get 
her back to five thousand feet, after jetti¬ 
soning everything they could rip out of 
the bus, but their situation was hopeless 
. . . unless they could make a successful 
ditching. 

“You and your swell ideas for special 
volunteer shows,” Naismith said when he 
came back. “We’re gonner hit the drink.” 

"Everyone back there okay?” Armitage 
asked, ignoring his navigator’s beef. 

“You got a bombardier who’s chewing 
his glove-tips down to his elbows and two 
gunners who are putting in for a transfer 
to the combat engineers. They seem to 
think that digging up Jerry land mines can 
be a picnic to this.” 


“That I want to see,” said Armitage. 

“You will, if we make it.” 

Armitage went back to Channel B and 
talked to the girl with the voice. “Chiltern 
I . . . Chiltern I. Am preparing to May- 
day. Angels Two if my clock is working. 
Can you get a HSL (High Speed Launch) 
to me? I’ll make it a dinner at the Savoy, 
if you do, sweetheart.” 

The answer came swift and clear. “Chil¬ 
tern I . . . Chiltern I. Stay on course 
as long as possible. Patrol planes have 
you fixed.” 

“Chiltern I . . . Chiltern I—planning 
to Mayday at 1540 hours. Mayday . . . 
Mayday . . . Mayday.” 

The girl at the Sea Air Rescue desk 
replied. “If you’ll tell me why you se¬ 
lected Chiltern I as your code signal, it’s 
a date at the Savoy. The cocktail bar at 
7 o’clock tomorrow night. Good luck, 
Chiltern I,” 

“Mayday . . . Mayday . . . Mayday,” 
Lieutenant Armitage sang as the battered 
Marauder went down to the leaden sea. 

He put her down sweet and there was 
plenty of time to inflate the rubber dinghy 
and get clear. Twenty minutes later a 
RAF rescue boat came up with a bone in 
her teeth and swung around in a graceful 
sweep and picked them up. 

“Come aboard, chum,” the cheery-eyed 
snotty in charge beamed. “You’re just 
in time. We were about to hoist the grog 
pennant.” 

They were back at the Marauder base 
in time for a late dinner and the Colonel 
sat in with young Armitage while he 
wolfed his steak. 

“That was a good idea, you had, Armi¬ 
tage,” the Colonel began again. Naismith 
lost all interest in his chow and waited 
for the rest. 

“Well, it worked, sir. We sure clob¬ 
bered the place.” 

“I’ve been thinking,” the Colonel said. 
“There’s likely to be a number of these 
special jobs coming up.” 

“Do they all have to be done by us?” 
Naismith bleated. 

The Colonel ignored that and said to 
Armitage, “I’ve been thinking. You could 
get a special Marauder fixed up for all 
such jobs. We might even fit rockets.” 
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“It’s kinder rough on the other guys, 
isn’t it, sir?” the young pilot suggested. 

“That’s what I was about to mention. 
Considering everything perhaps it might 
be well if you selected a special crew of 
your awn. For instance, Naismith here 
is too good a navigator to risk on special 
shows. You’re a squadron navigator, aren’t 
you, Naismith?” 

“Yes, sir,” the navigator guy said with 
a splutter. “I’m always getting groups to 
teach in my spare time.” 

“You mean I could pick my own crew?’* 
Armitage said and stared into space. 

“It’s just an idea.” The Colonel grinned 
when he realized he was adopting Armi- 
tage’s trick phrases. “I like the way you 
figure these problems out. You seem to 
be bom to it.” 

“Yeah,” young Armitage muttered, still 
staring into space. “My old man used 
to do the same thing, from what I under¬ 
stand.” 

“Your old man?” 

“He was a Handley Page pilot in the 
last war. He was in what they called the 
Independent Air Force. From what I 
can make out of his yarns, they must have 
been pips. For instance, his crew was 
made up of another pilot who was English. 
They had a front gunner was was a Scot 
—a guy who wouldn’t give up his kilt. 
Then they had a Mick on the toggle board, 
a rear gunner who had been a cowboy in 
Dakota somewhere and another kid who 
was a London Cockney. Quite an out¬ 
fit, if you can believe my old man.” 

“I knew something was wacky about 
you, right from the start,” moaned Nai¬ 
smith, staring at his steak. 

“Your old man must have been pulling 
your leg,” the Colonel muttered, since it 
was the only thing he could think of to 
say. After all . . . 

“Look!” Armitage broke out suddenly. 
“Can I get forty-eight hours starting at 
noon tomorrow ? I have a half-a-date with 
a gal in Sea-Air-Rescue.” 

The Colonel managed a serious grimace. 
“You’ll pull a month in the cooler if you 
don’t confine your chatter on Channel B 
to less social matters. However . . .” 

“Thanks,” said Armitage and smiled 
beatifically. 
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II 

I T WASN’T MUCH OF A WALK 
from Charing Cross station up the 
Strand to the Savoy. But all the way 
Phillip Armitage wondered again and again 
why the girl in Sea-Air-Rescue had men¬ 
tioned Chiltern I. He had selected it for 
a reason, but he never believed it would 
ever work out like this. How could she 
possibly know what Chiltern I meant? In 
a way he was disappointed, because he 
had hoped it would be a man who would 
catch it, and in that way . . . 

He pulled his blouse down and checked 
everything. His cap was drawn to a 
more rawnchy angle over his flaming 
bronze curls. He had a fine broad fore¬ 
head and well spaced eyes under eyebrows 
the same shape as an albatross wing. His 
mouth was a generous one and there 
was a hint of a dimple in his broad 
chin. He had the figure of a man who 
is not too much of a tailor’s dummy to 
attract attention. His shoulders sloped 
slightly, he had a good chest and the slim 
hips of a trained athlete. 

He went through the swinging doors 
of the Savoy with a new feeling of intense 
interest and headed for the cocktail bar 
on the left of the main lobby. It was 
crowded with men in uniform escorting 
women in evening clothes, for while there 
was a war on, London still bravely at¬ 
tempted to keep up appearances. Here and 
there one might spot stately and erect 
women in many uniforms. 
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For a minute Phillip Armitage stood 
# puzzled. After all, he had no idea what 
the girl from Sea-Air-Rescue looked like. 
Was there a special uniform for that all- 
important group? Would she have some 
sort of designation patch on a sleeve? 
There were women in Free French khaki, 
the royal blue of the Wrens and the azure 
blue of the Air Force Auxiliary. There 
were women in Canadian tunics and Polish 
jackets. Land Army girls in their sprightly 
Robin Hood felts and trim American Wacs 
in well-pressed uniforms. 

Phillip’s eyes caught a girl in RAF blue 
sitting at a small table. She had honey- 
colored hair, deep blue eyes and an O.B.E. 
ribbon up on her neat jacket. He began 
to wonder as he stared. Then she smiled 
and said, “Hello Chiltern I.” 

“Oh, swell!” beamed Phillip. “I was 
wondering how I would recognize you. 
May I sit down? How did you recognize 
me?” 

“Oh, there’s a resemblance, you know.” 

A WAITER broke in at this point and 
Phillip ordered two drinks. When 
he came out of that he said, “What does 
Chiltern I mean to you? I mean, why did 
it cause you to break Channel B communi¬ 
cations routine?” 

The girl smiled her loveliest and said, 
“I just happen to live there.” 

That stopped Phillip Armitage for a 
minute or two. Then he added, “You 
mean, your name's Townsend?” 

“Exactly. We live at a place called 
Chiltern. Your father visited there sev¬ 
eral times in the last show. We have his 
photograph still. That’s how I recognized 
you. You’re exactly like him.” 

Young Armitage sat back and let out 
a healthy “Whoosh!” Then he became seri¬ 
ous again. “I don’t suppose you have a 
brother, do you?” 

“Wonderful!” the girl cried. “We’re 
both thinking of the same thing. Of course 
I have a brother 1” ^ 

“Not a pilot? He’s not in the RAF? 
Don’t tell me!” 

She nodded and maintained the smile. 
The waiter brought their drinks and 
Phillip Armitage raised his glass to her. 
“To what we’re both thinking.” 


“It’s quite possible, you know,” she said 
after sipping and continuing her smile over 
the rim of her glass. 

“Listen!” Phillip exploded. “Yesterday 
—after you got us back (and thanks a 
million for the effort)—my Colonel made 
a weird suggestion. These special 
shows . . .” 

“Like the one you did yesterday. I 
know all about it. I have a friend in Radio- 
Intercept.” 

“Come again ?” Phillip Armitage queried. 

“Radio-Intercept. We have a force that 
checks on all radio messages while our 
planes are on missions, as you call it. We 
even listen in on the enemy and jot it 
down, including the profanity,” she 
laughed. 

“Let me get this straight,” Phillip be¬ 
gan again. “In your outfit, you have a 
set-up whereby you listen in on and re¬ 
cord all radio messages, whether in English 
or German ?” 

“Or even American,” the girl laughed. 
“Some of that takes some interpreting. 
It’s a very important service, and we can 
often help harassed flights out of trouble. 
We can also check operators and pilots 
who talk too much or use phrases that can 
be of aid to the enemy. It works many 
other ways too.” 

“I can see that,” Phillip Armitage mut¬ 
tered. “But what about your brother?” 

“He has had the same idea as you ever 
since America entered the war. It wasn’t 
until I heard you calling us on Channel B 
that I realized that you could possibly be 
the son of Dad’s pal, Phil Armitage.” 

“But to get back to my Colonel,” Phillip 
broke in. “After that show yesterday, he 
suggested that I confine my efforts to this 
sort of thing. The rest of my crew didn’t 
go for it—not that I blame them—so he 
told me I could select a crew of my own. 
Now how can I get hold of your brother 
when he’s in the RAF?” 

“That should be simple. He can be as¬ 
signed to an American squadron for liaison 
work. Lots of them have been. We have 
a number of Americans assigned to us 
on Sea-Air-Rescue, for just the same rea¬ 
son. After all, we’re all in this together.” 

Phillip nodded. “I see what you mean. 
But what about the rest?” 
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“That’s not too difficult, either. My 
brother has had the same idea and he 
knows where McGregor’s son is. He’s a 
gunner on a Lancaster and would transfer 
in a minute. He also knows where Alf 
Tate’s son is. Dusty Tate’s an armorer in 
my brother’s squadron. Now it’s up to 
you to find some offspring of that chap. 
Honey Horlick.” 

“I just can’t believe it. I’ll have the 
Air Force'combed for Horlick, if there is 
one. Now let’s see. All we need is a guy 
by the name of Mike Ryan.” 

F LIGHT Lieutenant Diane Townsend 
produced a glint of concern. “There’s 
our problem. Eire isn’t in with us in 
this to-do, you know. Old Mike was from 
Dublin, remember.” 

“Still, it’s hard to figure an Irishman 
staying out of a war.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of them over here. 
They volunteered in droves, but my 
brother hasn’t been able to dig up Mike 
Ryan’s son. Old Mike seems to have 
disappeared completely.” 

“Oh well, let’s try a meal, eh?” Phillip 
Armitage finished his drink. 

“We’d better wait for Greg. He prom¬ 
ised to stroll through on the off-chance 
you’d be Phillip Armitage.” 

“Greg? Is that your brother?” 

“Of course. I called him the minute 
I knew I could get away.” 

“Then he isn’t a Graham Townsend?” 
“No. We’re not much on that Junior 
business over here you know.” 

Phillip signaled to the waiter and or¬ 
dered again. The waiter who had been 
standing nearby responded and stood 
awaiting the order. He was a tall, heavy¬ 
shouldered man with a twinkle in his pale 
blue eyes. He stood staring at young 
Armitage in a strange manner and then 
shifted his gaze to the girl. 

“Two gin and lemons,” Armitage said 
and then caught the waiter’s expression. 
“Anything wrong, George?” 

“I’m not George,” the waiter said. “My 
name’s Mike and I’ll bet me last half quid 
your name’s Armitage.” 

“That’s no bet. You probably over¬ 
heard our conversation,” young Armitage 
said bruskly. “Two gin and lemons.” 


Tate 


“An’ yer father was Lieut. Phillip Armi¬ 
tage and he lived somewhere on Long 
Island,” the waiter went on peering into 
space. “I knew I’d run into you if I took 
this job at the Savoy. You’re the spiffin’ 
image of yer father, my boy.” 

“You knew my father?” 

“I’m Mike Ryan, his old bomb sergeant,” 
the waiter said and looked around cau¬ 
tiously. “Young Mike said I was off me 
rocker fer even thinkin’ of such a thing. 
I mean, figgering I’d run into you here at 
the Savoy.” 

Armitage and the girl stared at each 
other in blank amazement. Finally Diane 
asked, “Then there is a young Mike Ryan ? 
Where is he?” 

The old waiter looked a little shame¬ 
faced. “He’s got a job in munitions up 
in Coventry.” 

“But he can’t do that!” young Armitage 
exploded. “We need him to make up a 
new Casket Crew. This is Miss Townsend, 
Lieutenant Townsend’s daughter. Her 
brother is due here any minute. Couldn’t 
you do something about young Mike—and 
get him in with us?” 

“It was two gin and lemons, ye said,” 
Old Mike beamed. “Ye’ll get 'em just 
as sure as ye’ll get young Mike. He 
wouldn’t jine the British Army, but he’d 
jine the Casket Crew . . . I’ll tell ye.” 

He went off toward the service bar, 
striding like a Guardsman. 

“What do you know about that?” 
breathed Phillip. 

“Now all we need is this chap Horlick.” 
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“I'll get Horlick if there’s one alive any¬ 
where,” the young American pilot muttered. 
“Fancy running into old Mike Ryan like 
that!” 

Miss Townsend laughed. “Well, he cer¬ 
tainly had some idea where he’d run into 
you . . . Hello, here’s Greg!” 

A young and rather chubby RAF pilot 
came bouncing through the tables, a broad 
grin on his face. He wore the D.F.C. 
ribbon under his wings and a small bronze 
albatross on the pleat of his left breast 
pocket. He came up hand outstretched. 

“What cheer, Di!” he boomed. “You 
don’t have to tell me. He looks exactly 
like his father, doesn’t he? Dashed glad 
you turned up, you know.” 

The two pilots shook hands with honest 
enthusiasm. 

Armitage punched an outstretched finger 
at the small albatross on Greg Townsend’s 
pocket. “A Pathfinder Joe too, eh ? That’s 
wonderful. I can get lost crossing my 
own mess room.” 

Townsend sat down, unable to take his 
eyes off Armitage. “But that’s not all,” 
Diane broke in. “Who else do you think 
turned up?” 

“Well, here’s a waiter-chap with only 
two drinks. What about me?” 

Mike Ryan stood beaming over his tray. 
“I’ll bring ye a double, if you can manage it, 
sir.” 

“Do you recognize him?” Armitage 
asked to the bewilderment of Greg Town¬ 
send. 

“No. If it's Mr. Townsend, I’d say 
his sister looks more like his father. Still, 
he’ll do. He’ll do,” and the waiter went 
off to get another drink. 

“What’s the gen?” young Townsend 
asked. 

“That’s Mike Ryan, who was the bomber 
sergeant!” Armitage explained. “His son, 
another Mike Ryan, is working on muni¬ 
tions up in Coventry. The old codger 
recognized me the minute he looked at 
me.” 

“S’truth! Can we fork the bloke out? 
I mean to say . . .” 

“Mike says he’ll get him and he sounds 
like he means it.” 

The waiter came back and put a double 
before young Townsend and beamed again. 


“What about Alfie Tate?” he said with 
another cautious glance toward the head- 
waiter. 

“Mike, you old devil!” young Townsend 
beamed and shook his hand. “You get 
your son here, somehow. I’ll get Tate. 
As a matter of fact, I have him. He’s an 
Armorer in our squadron and is just dying 
to go as a gunner.” 

“What’s he look like ?” old Mike queried. 

“Like something out of Dickens. He’s 
small and has a hooked beak. Proper 
dabster with a Crown and Anchor board. 
Cleans out the squadron regularly on pay 
nights.” 

“That sounds like Tate,” grinned old 
Mike. “An’ the Jock?” 

“McGregor’s kid is with a Lancaster 
crowd. He’s a gunner too. About twice 
as tall as his old man, from what I make 
out, and his brogue is twice as thick. 
He’ll come in a minute.” 

“I should think he would. I only wisht 
I was thirty years younger,” old Mike 
said wistfully. 

“Now all I have to do is to find Horlick,” 
Armitage mumbled. “Boy, I hope . . .” 

Ill 

HE NEXT MORNING LIEUT. 
Armitage made a raid on the Adjutant’s 
office in Grosvenor Square in search of 
Horlick. The books disclosed that a Henry 
Horlick from Silver Gulch, South Dakota, 
had been a gunner aboard a B-17. The 
rest of the news was all bad. Horlick 
had gone down in Germany while flying 
his fifth mission, and that was that. 

Meanwhile Greg Townsend was hack¬ 
ing away at red tape, routine channels and 
causing greying heads to wag, in his effort 
to have himself, Dusty Tate and one 
Flight-Sergeant Angus McGregor assigned 
to an American Marauder outfit “for 
liaison purposes.” Dusty Tate was de¬ 
lighted with the prospect, mainly because 
he’d have access to an American P.X. 
McGregor accepted the assignment with 
quiet satisfaction and moved in with little 
or no fanfare. 

Armitage and Townsend worried them¬ 
selves ragged until a broad-shouldered 
and very gangling lad in new RAF uni- 
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form turned up very sheepish and uncom¬ 
fortable. Old Mike had given him the 
office and there was no arguing out of it. 
Young Mike accepted the arrangement 
much as he had accepted being born and 
in two days, under the guidance and tuition 
of McGregor and Tate soon picked up the 
rudiments of machine guns and the ability 
to make himself at home aboard a B-26. 

But the problem of replacing a man 
named Horsey Horlick in this modernized 
version of the Casket Crew had both Armi- 
tage and Townsend at their wit’s end. 

“Who did they have as rear gunner 
before Horlick joined the crew?” Town¬ 
send pondered. “Wasn’t there once an Aus¬ 
tralian bloke by the name of Harry 
Marks ?” 

“Look! It’s rough enough trying to 
round up the sons of the Americans and 
Limeys aboard old No. 7. Let’s not get 
involved checking the Australian Air Force. 
That would take months.” 

“It is a bit of a ramp,” Townsend ad¬ 
mitted. 

“I’ll get a gunner from my outfit, no 
matter what his name is, and see how 
that works out.” 

“It won’t work, without Horlick,” 
Townsend mooned. 

“We can call him Horsey, even if his 
name’s Clarence.” 

“We’ll have a go at it,” Townsend 
finally agreed. 

Meanwhile Col. Bracebridge began 
hounding Armitage to get going, as they 
had one or two special objectives G.H.Q. 
had been looking askance at. Bracebridge 
had been fairly reasonable in aiding Armi¬ 
tage in his gathering of the new Casket 
Crew, as dizzy as it all sounded, but he 
was getting anxious to see some action 
and rack up some new records for his 
outfit 

“We’re shy a gunner,” Armitage ex¬ 
plained. “The guy who would fit in is a 
prisoner-of-war, if he’s still alive. He went 
down two months ago on a Fort.” 

“You need a gunner?” Colonel Brace¬ 
bridge u said and Armitage would have 
sworn there was a leer in the man’s eye. 
“That’s simple to overcome. We have a 
gunner on squadron strength . . .” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
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“Nothing. It’s just that he’s something 
of a spare.” 

“But we always have relief gunners, 
don’t we?” 

“You don’t understand, Armitage. This 
one is a special spare. So special—no 
other crew on the base will allow him 
anywhere near a Marauder. He’s per¬ 
fect for a set-up such as this.” 

Armitage and Townsend exchanged 
glances that were pear-shaped with resigna¬ 
tion. “I have a hunch . . Armitage 
said trying to think of an out. “What’s 
so special about him?” 

“To put it plainly,” the Colonel ex¬ 
plained, “he’s nuts!” 

“Any particular category?” Townsend 
broke in. “I mean to say, sir, is he nuts 
as in insanity or nuts as in eccentric?” 

“His name is Mortimer Maddern,” the 
C.O. explained. “Maybe his name has 
something to do with it. He’s a good gun¬ 
ner, really, only he gets queer ideas once 
they get over the target.” 

“Such as?” prodded Armitage. 

“Well, the last time anyone risked it 
with him, he was found sitting in his tail 
turret with a portable radio listening to 
Radio Berlin when everyone else was en¬ 
gaged with a flight of 109s. He writes 
music just as the bus is making its run-in 
on the target. He’s an artist too and might 
be found doing pen-and-ink sketches over 
Berlin. In other words, he does every¬ 
thing imaginable but act as a gunner.” 

“But he can shoot?” Townsend beeped. 

“Wonderful! His school records show 
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he’s a whiz—if you can get the guy to work 
at it. He actually asked to join your mob.” 

“Oh, well. I don’t suppose he’s any 
crazier than the rest of us are supposed 
to be,” Armitage said mournfully. “We’ll 
give him a whirl.” 

T HE new Casket Crew gathered in the 
war room of the Marauder where 
Colonel Bracebridge and Captain Jim Cos¬ 
tello gave them their first briefing as a 
crew. It was there they met Sergeant 
Mortimer Maddern for the first time. 

He turned out to be all Armitage and 
Townsend feared. 

In the first place he had managed to 
gather unto himself practically every item 
of clothing and equipment strictly non¬ 
official for enlisted personnel. He was 
topped off with what was obviously a 
rawnchy officer’s cap. His necktie was 
a delicate midnight mauve. Instead of a 
regulation blouse he had in some manner 
purloined a British battle-dress jacket on 
which his chevrons had been most neatly 
stitched with bright yellow silk thread. 
His pants were outrageously “pink” and 
no doubt had been pilfered from some 
kiwi officer. His shoes, buckle-type, 
gleamed with ox-blood polish. 

It might not be out of place at this 
point to state that exactly one month 
later General Eisenhower himself had also 
“adopted” the British battle-dress jacket; 
but history will always rightfully establish 
that one Sergeant Mortimer Maddern first 
appeared in this most practical item. 

If history won’t, the M.P.s in Norwich 
most certainly will. 

But it was the classic mug of Mortimer 
Maddern that put the rest of the outfit on 
its collective fanny. Mortimer was fa¬ 
vored with one of those countenances that 
at first glance appear to have been fashioned 
from an outsize russet apple. He had a 
small red-knobbed nose and his little pig 
eyes sparkled out from below a pair of 
extremely bushy eyebrows. A perpetual 
and most idiotic grin > completed the en¬ 
semble. When he spoke, he produced the 
music of broken crockery being well shaken 
in a musette bag. 

Mortimer was late for the briefing and 
Colonel Bracebridge noted same with, 


“Sorry to have rooted you out of your 
tepee, Maddern. What was it this time? 
A new symphony or the illustrations for 
General Marshall’s memoirs?” 

Maddern grinned and replied, “Spam.” 

“Spam?” the Colonel echoed, and knew 
he shouldn’t have. 

“I have discovered, sir, that Spam in its 
cold format makes an excellent substitute 
for rubber buffers in automatic gun tur¬ 
rets.” 

“He invents things, too,” the Colonel 
explained to cut into Maddem’s mono¬ 
logue on canned meat. 

“Sliced and cut into circles, it can be 
used as brake pucks in the landing gear, 
too, sir.” 

“Book it!” ranted Townsend. “Let’s 
get on with the matter at hand.” 

Maddern produced a wounded look and 
sat down next to Angus McGregor, who 
cautiously inched over and wondered what 
he’d signed on for. 

Captain Costello, the G-2 merchant, took 
over at this point and first brought out 
what appeared to be a child's toy village. 
There were a few narrow streets, a little 
stub-steepled church, a row of village shops 
and a sprinkling of hamlets and cottages 
nearly all of which were covered with turf 
and large stones. 

“Switzerland?” gasped Townsend. 

“No, Norway,” Costello corrected. “This 
is the village of Knuben, sixteen miles 
north of Trondheim. This squarish build¬ 
ing here is actually a factory where skilled 
German metallurgists are processing their 
all-important molybdenum ore. If you 
think ball-bearing plants are worthy of our 
attention, let me tell you here and now 
that this small concrete block, is far more 
important to us. They can canibalize air¬ 
craft and salvage the bearings, but there’s 
no way of reproducing molybdenum that 
cheap or as quick.” 

“Are you hoping we can skip-bomb that, 
as we did the communications center the 
other day?” Armitage asked and stared 
down on the detailed model. 

“That’s impossible,” Costello agreed. 
“There’s the church on one side, a pattern 
of tall trees on another. The front is 
guarded by a tall hydro-electric tower and 
the back by the compound buildings where 
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the workers are quartered. They really 
planted this one for safety.” 

“That’s a school nearby too, isn’t it?” 
young Townsend asked. 

“The raid will be timed to jibe with a 
sports program which will be held on this 
field over here. There should be no chil¬ 
dren in the school at all.” 

“Any barrage balloons?” asked Dusty 
Tate. 

“Several. But they can be avoided if 
you go at it the right way,” Costello said 
and rubbed his chin reflectively. “Any 
ideas, Armitage?” 

“If we had a helicopter,” Maddern 
broke in, “we could hover over the smoke 
stack and drop one all the way down to 
the boiler room. That usually works.” 

“Mr. Maddern has spoken,” said Colonel 
Bracebridge in a sepulchral tone. 

“We’ll take two one thousand pounders 
in outboard racks and fitted with delayed 
action fuses and do a 45-degree angle dive 
attack from the north-east side.” 

“Providing there’s no balloons to hinder 
you.” 

“Right! Can we have a camera, too?” 

“Any type you like. That’s a good idea. 
Maddern as tail ^gunner can handle that 
and get a shot as you come out.” 

M ADDERN sat looking sage and 
thoughtful and, before he could 
open with a new and staggering suggestion, 
the Colonel asked, “What about a route 
in?” 

“We’d better go from an inland ap¬ 
proach,” Townsend said. “I know this 
sort of business. I’ve been on rhubarb 
shows with the Mosquitoes. The best thing 
to do is to cut across to Denmark—say 
about north of the North Frisian Islands 
and then head north over the Skagerrack 
to a point a few miles east of Trondheim 
and then suddenly cut across for this place 
—Knuben. I know this area pretty well.” 

“And on the way out, you’ll head home 
direct via the sea route to the north of 
Scotland, eh?” 

“Something like that,” the young Eng¬ 
lishman said. 

“You’re due in there at 2:30 G.M.T. 
tomorrow afternoon,” Costello added. 
“Any questions?” 



Ryan 


Maddern was strangely silent and wore 
the expression of a man developing a 
stomach cramp. Dusty Tate looked bleak 
and ill at ease. Angus McGregor appeared 
bored but kept a wary eye on Maddern. 
Mike Ryan appeared to be the most inter¬ 
ested man in the room. He pored over 
the clever little village model, fingering at 
the trees and other miniature details. 

“That’s all. Everyone to his job,” Armi¬ 
tage said bruskly. “Maddern, you check 
in for a camera and make sure your turret 
isn’t equipped with Spam buffers. Mac, 
you and Tate will give Mike another hour 
at the Armabutts checking .50 caliber stop¬ 
pages. We’ll do a shake-down flight late 
this afternoon to get everyone accustomed 
to his particular portion of the ship. 
Right?” 

“Right!” they all responded. 

“I can’t say they picked a piece of cake 
for us on our first go,” Townsend grumbled 
as he wandered back to the lounge with 
Armitage. “We’ll be in the air about 
four hours before we even see the place.” 

“It’s rough up that way, too, eh?” 

“Ever since the Commando raids on 
the Lofoten Islands, Jerry hasn’t taken 
any chances in Norway. Plenty of fighter 
defense and all hot-spots are practically 
wrapped up in balloon cables. It won’t be 
easy, Phil.” 

“I’m glad you decided on going in the 
way you did.” 

“Oh that. I couldn’t see Dusty and Mike 
Ryan going in on oxygen the first trip over. 
I know they can take it, but we’ve got to 
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bring them along slowly. They’ll have 
all they can attend to below five thousand 
feet.” 

“I’m not too worried about that. They’ll 
stack up, I’m sure. What do you think 
about this Maddern character?” 

“A proper ropey type,” said Townsend, 
“but I rather like the bloke. We’ll need 
a bit of fun now and then. McGregor is 
a bit on the dour side. Tate can be funny, 
but you have to appreciate Cockney humor 
to get him. I’m not quite sure whether 
Ryan will fit in of not.” 

“Because he’s Irish and went into muni¬ 
tions ?” 

“Not at all. I don’t blame anyone for stay¬ 
ing out of this mess. It’s just that he never 
says anything . . . one way or another. 
He’s hard to fathom.” 

“I guess his old man was too, according 
to what my old gent says. Just went on 
raids with an old clay pipe in his mug. 
Just did his job and said very little,” Armi- 
tage recalled. 

“I suppose they’ll eventually get the 
spirit of the thing as we have. They just 
haven’t had time to catch up.” 

“I’m still worried about Maddern. He 
can be bad news.” 

“He’s just a joker. I’ve seen the type 
all over the shop. The war means nothing 
to them. You wait and see. Ten years 
after this war is over, you’ll see Maddern’s 
name up everywhere for having invented 
something we’ve been waiting for for 
years. Or he will write a book that will 
free the mind of man ... I know those 
jossers. Don’t worry about Maddern. 
He’ll be fun!” 

“Boy, I hope you’re right,” Armitage 
said. “Come on, I’ll buy you a drink be¬ 
cause you’re so darned hopeful.” 

IV 

T he new marauder re- 

sponded to her shake-down trip and 
came in with flying colors. To the delight 
of both Armitage and Townsend young 
Mike Ryan and Dusty Tate displayed no 
initial air-fear of any kind. They moved 
around in the intricate structure and car¬ 
ried out orders as though they’d been at 
it for months. Of course, Mortimer Mad¬ 


dern made it easier because he simply sat 
back in his tail turret and entertained the 
new Casket Crew with harmonica arias 
over the inter-com line. 

“It’s better than a night at the Pal¬ 
ladium,” grinned Dusty. “Old Mortimer’s 
a proper turn.” 

During the night Armitage’s crew chief 
managed a reasonable facsimile of the 
old Casket Crew insignia on the nose of 
the new No. 7 and after breakfast the next 
morning Armitage and Co. couldn’t wait 
to get away on the Knuben mission. 

They went in for a final briefing and 
got a detailed weather report. The Met 
Joe explained that they’d hit six-tenths 
cloud cover at 5,000 feet all the way to 
Oslo. Then they’d have intermittent clear¬ 
ing most of the way to Trondheim. After 
that strong westerly winds should clear up 
the target area nicely. 

“Couldn’t have been better if we’d or¬ 
dered it?” said Townsend. 

“Well, we all know what we’re up 
against,” Armitage said in conclusion. 
“Everyone will be on the line at . . . Hey, 
where’s Ryan?” 

Everyone looked around but Ryan was 
nowhere to be found. 

“ ’E was out on the ’ard-stand, messin’ 
abart wiv the ship when I left,” Dusty 
explained with a puzzled stare. “I was 
’avin’ another check-over on the ammo 
and Mike was messing about and looking 
at the radio set. I remember now; ’e 
said he wished he could be a radio operator 
or somethink. Said it would be some- 
think ’andy to know arfter the war.” 

Townsend and Armitage avoided ex¬ 
changing any glances. “That’s all,” the 
American said. Then he looked at Town¬ 
send and said, “I have a jeep outside.” 

That was all he needed to say. To¬ 
gether they tooled away from the Opera¬ 
tions building and raced down the perimi- 
ter track to where the new No. 7 stood. 
The escape hatch on one side was open 
and together they crawled in ignoring the 
activity of the Armorers who were loading 
two big 1000-pound bombs in the bally 
rack. Mike Ryan was sitting before the 
main radio panel, gingerly tapping away 
at a spark key bolted to the board. 

He shot to his feet like a man jabbed 
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with an ice-pick when Armitage came 
through the bulkhead. 

"What are you doing, Ryan?” Armitage 
asked. 

"Nothing, sor. Nothing.” Ryan was 
plainly befuddled. 

“Weren’t you using that spark key?” 

Ryan gulped and turned to look at the 
instruments. “I just was tryin' it, sor. I’d 
like to learn the wireless, sor.” 

“But don’t you know you are sending out 
signals when you mess with that key? 
The switch for transmitting is on, too. 
How come?” 

“Sorry, sor. I was just fascinated by 
the instruments. I didn’t know.” 

Armitage turned and appealed to Town¬ 
send. “I guess that’s all it is. He just 
didn’t realize, I guess.” 

Townsend pushed his way up to the set. 
“Look here, Ryan. That’s a serious thing, 
messing with a radio set. Let me explain. 
Every signal sent out anywhere, is moni¬ 
tored and has to be accounted for. There will 
be the devil to pay, if Radio-Intercept gets 
it and finds itself unable to decipher it. 
You understand?” 

“I think so, sor.” 

“Well, after this, keep your hands off the 
radio panel. If you want to take radio, 
all well and good. We’ll see what we can 
do for you later on. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Good. Now bung off and collect your 
flight gear. We’re taking off pretty soon.” 

“At what time, sor?” Ryan asked with 
a queer glint in his eye. 

Townsend hesitated and then said, “We 
haven’t decided yet, but you stand by with 
the rest of the crew. That clear ?” 

“Yes sor,” said a flustered young Irish¬ 
man and edged his way past Armitage 
and headed aft and dropped out of the 
door. 

“I hope . . .” Armitage said. 

“It’s probably a very innocent incident,” 
Townsend added. 

“You hope,” Armitage said and tried 
to forget it with other matters. 

T HE new No. 7 carrying the second 
edition of the Casket Crew got away 
with no further worrisome incidents. The 
take-off was perfect considering the load 
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and its disposition and once they were air¬ 
borne and heading for the coast, both 
Armitage and Townsend felt much better. 
It was agreed that Armitage should act 
as No. 1 pilot because of his experience 
with the Marauder while Townsend, who 
had been a Pathfinder pilot in the RAF, 
would undertake the very tricky job of 
navigating and handling the radio. If 
necessary he would also became the bom¬ 
bardier if they were under enemy aircraft 
attack during their run-in on the target. 
Otherwise, Tate who had had much arma¬ 
ment experience would handle the bomb 
sight. 

Angus McGregor and Mike Ryan were 
assigned the newly equipped side hatch 
weapons and Mortimer Maddern the tail 
turret and check photo duty. 

The B-26C model was ideal for this 
sort of work as all crew positions were 
armored and in addition to the regular 
flexible .50 caliber guns there were four 
.50 caliber guns fixed in blisters firing for¬ 
ward and controlled from the pilot’s seat. 
It would have been difficult to find an air¬ 
craft better equipped for the sort of work 
the new Casket Crew was likely to draw. 

They first skirted the coast until they 
reached Yarmouth and then shot across 
the North Sea only a few feet above the 
leaden rollers until they were in sight of 
the coast of Denmark. This course and 
altitude was selected to avqid being picked 
up by enemy radar as long as possible. 

The weather was just as the Met office 
had predicted and they met no opposition 
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until they were clipping the tops of the 
waves off the North Frisians. Then they 
got a belting from two Flak ships anchored 
off Blaavands Huk. A piece of shell 
pierced their horizontal stabilizer which 
set up an eerie whistling noise. 

“Pilot to tail-gunner. You okay?” in¬ 
quired Armitage once they had cleared the 
Flak area. 

There was no response. Armitage re¬ 
peated the inquiry but still Maddern did 
not answer. 

“Don’t tell me,” Armitage muttered and 
then appealed to Townsend. “Go take a 
look, eh Greg?” 

In a few minutes the Englishman came 
back grinning. “He’s all right. He’s un¬ 
hooked his inter-com line and was using 
that portable wireless of his. Wires all 
over the place. I took one look and quit.” 

Armitage sat pondering, trying to figure 
this screwball who seemed to have abso¬ 
lutely no interest in matters at hand. He 
could only account for it by remembering 
again that Maddern couldn’t possibly feel 
the same about this all-important Casket 
Crew idea. After all, you have to be 
born to it. Maddern was an outsider. He 
had no background, no glorious inheritance 
which would spark him to emulate the 
deeds of a revered ancestor. 

“We’d better change course now,” Town¬ 
send said and broke up Armitage’s pon- 
derings. “We can run into trouble here, 
so you’d better alert everyone.” 

The American swung the roaring Ma¬ 
rauder inland and they raced across the 
snow-patterned mounds of Norway, the 
shadow of the knife-winged craft racing 
with them across the great white carpets 
below. 

“Beautiful country, isn’t it?” Armitage 
said as they swept on. 

“I’ll tell you, when we get back,” Town¬ 
send responded. “We have company al¬ 
ready.” 


A formation of stark-looking ME-109s 
appeared at 2 o’clock high. A quick check 
showed there were five of them, evidently 
out on a defensive patrol. Before Armi¬ 
tage could slam down close to the ground 
again, the Jerry fighters were on them and 
pouring tight-angled fire across the sky. 

In response Tate in the top turret, 
headed the leader off with a series of short 
but accurate bursts that made the Hun 
jink hard to clear. Then the side hatch 
gun handled by McGregor went into action 
and the Jock threw two long bursts that 
snapped out like the lash of a scarlet whip. 
It wasn’t good air gunnery, but it broke 
up the formation. 

Now the Jerries reformed high at 6 
o’clock and Armitage had to really handle 
her to keep out of danger. Tate handled 
the top turret gun beautifully, delivering 
short accurate bursts that harassed the 
leader every time he started an attack. 

“Where the devil is Maddern?” ranted 
Armitage. “I don’t think I’ve heard his 
turret at all.” He snatched at the inter¬ 
com mike. “Pilot to tail-gunner. Are you 
at your station, Maddern?” 

Still no response and no bark from the 
tail-gun mounting. 

“That dope!” Armitage snarled, peering 
out at the action raging around them. 

T HE running fight continued intermit¬ 
tently all the way across Denmark, but 
Tate and McGregor held the Hun at¬ 
tackers off. 

“I don’t like any of this,” Armitage 
grumbled again. “It isn’t anything like 
what I thought it would be. It’s a differ¬ 
ent war, I suppose, but still . . .” He 
appealed to Townsend once more. “Go 
back and see what’s cooking back there, 
will you ? Ryan hasn’t fired a round either, 
has he?” 

“I’ll tear a strip a yard wide off that 
blighter,” the Englishman said, and meant 
it. 

In a few minutes, or by the time they 
were heading out over the Kattegat, 
Townsend came back burdened with a puz¬ 
zled expression. “I’m going off my onion,” 
he said in response to Armitage’s glance 
of interrogation. "I can’t find Ryan. He’s 
not at his gun.” 
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“Judas! He was just here . . . sitting 
in your seat!” the American exploded. 

“Where is he now? I went back to 
Maddern and that jewel of defense was still 
messing about with that portable wireless 
outfit of his. When I asked him why he 
wasn’t joining in he gargled something 
about a headspace stoppage. But he didn’t 
have the gun dismantled. How would he 
know ?” 

“But Ryan was here a minute . . 
Armitage started to say. Then both en¬ 
gines gave a series of concerted asthmatic 
chokes and added a rat-a-tat of backfires 
for good measure. The nose of the speed¬ 
ing Marauder dropped sharply and Armi¬ 
tage rammed the stick forward to offset a 
stall. 

“What the—?” he gasped. 

“Sounds like we’ve lost a fuel line.” 

The Marauder went into a glide toward 
the water. The American took all imme- 
ate action he could think of. From all 
appearances they were due for a dunking. 

“We’ve had it,” Townsend commented. 
"Shall I alert them for ditching?” 

There was only about two hundred feet 
of air between them and the clawing white- 
caps when Armitage let out a strange wild 
cry and grabbed at a switch. He sat 
staring at the instruments, holding her off, 
breathing a prayer and pleading with fear 
in his eyes. Then gradually life crept 
back into the big Double-Wasps. The 
broad-sword blades of the props kicked 
impulsively and with another spasmodic 
jerk finally swung into the full swing of 
power, the Marauder pulled up from the 
foamy threshold of Davey Jones’ locker 
with a high-decibel peal of triumph. 

“Whoo!” gasped the Yank pilot. “I 
don’t feel a day over ninety after that.” 

“Why didn’t you switch over from the 
wing-tank before?” 

“Judas! I did ten minutes ago!” Armi- 
tage’s eyes went wider. “Ryan! That 
swine switched back when he came in 
here. He sat sideways on your seat and 
braced himself with his left arm against 
the panel. He must have switched the 
tanks then.” 

Townsend waited until the Marauder 
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had gained a few hundred feet of altitude. 
“It could have been an accident, you know.” 

“Look! This morning you were ready 
to nail the guy to a bomb crate lid. Now 
you’re defending him.” 

“What did he want ug here?” Town¬ 
send inquired. 

“Something about looking for a spare 
portable oxygen bottle. He said Maddern 
sent him up for one.” 

“Oxygen, at this level?” 

“That’s what I said. It must have been 
a gag. If we had been down low over 
those ridges, we could have piled up.” 

“I didn’t see him anywhere when I came 
back. I’ll take another look-see,” the 
Englishman said and went aft again. 

Glancing down the catwalk, he could 
see Dusty Tate and McGregor standing 
guard at their gups. Each had a puzzled 
expression on his face. But Ryan was 
still nowhere to be seen. Finally, after 
some search he came upon the gaunt Mick 
on his hands and knees under an engineer¬ 
ing panel prowling around amid the tangle 
of conduits, pipe-lines and intricate cable 
system that criss-crossed and wove behind 
the panel. 

Townsend unceremoniously booted the 
Mick in the rear and demanded, “What’s 
the game, Ryan?” 

A flustered-looking Irishman came out 
and insisted he was looking for spare 
oxygen bottles. 

“You need your noggin inspected. What 
would anyone want with air at this alti¬ 
tude? Get back on your gun—and stay 
there.” 

Ryan tried to explain that Maddern 
had asked him to look for one. That 
Maddern said he needed it. 

Townsend ignored it all and took Ryan’s 
side-arm weapon from. its holster on his 
hip. He yelled into Tate’s ear, “If this 
bloke moves away from his gun again, you 
have my permission to blow his belly out. 

Tate accepted that, much puzzled and 
then asked Townsend to come up on the 
top turret step. 

“ ’Ere. Take a look at this, sir. Them 
there Jerries out there. They’ve chucked 
having a bang at us and they’re doing what 
you might call an escort patrol. Look at 
’em, sir.” 


Townsend looked. The ME-109s were 
no longer attacking. Instead they were 
sitting above and behind, just out of .50 
caliber range and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses dutifully escorting the Marauder to 
its destination. 

The Englishman went back and reported 
to Armitage who also took a look. 

“Now I’ve seen everything,” the Ameri¬ 
can pilot muttered. 

W HILE all these mysterious goings-on 
were transpiring over the Kattegat, 
a series of frantic telephone messages were 
flipping between the RAF’s Radio-Inter¬ 
cept station somewhere in Lincolnshire and 
Flight-Lieutenant Diane Townsend’s Sea- 
Air-Rescue desk a few miles further south 
in Norfolk. 

“Sea-Air-Rescue?” the girl in Lincoln¬ 
shire inquired anxiously. “That you, 
Diane ?” 

“Have you an official message, Lois?’* 
Diane inquired recognizing the voice. 
“We’re rather busy.” 

“There’s a Tic-Toc Marauder out do¬ 
ing a rhubarb. You know about it?” 
“Completely.” 

“Can you contact them on youf emer¬ 
gency channel?” 

“Positively not. They’re on radio-si¬ 
lence.” 

“Oh damnation,” the girl in Lincoln¬ 
shire responded. “We’ve a problem. Could 
you risk it?” 

“Not from here—unless they open, their 
Channel B. What’s up?” Diane inquired. 

“I know it’s an important show, but 
they’re in trouble. We’ve picked up a key- 
message from somewhere warning the 
Norway fighter and flak defense to watch 
out for them. It gave full details.” 
“Where did the message originate?” 

“We have cross-checked and it seems 
to be right where the Marauder should be. 
It could be from the same aircraft.” 

“But that’s impossible. I know every 
crew member.” 

“Could you call their Group H.Q. and 
explain? Perhaps they’d break radio si¬ 
lence and contact them on their regular 
channel.” 

“You don’t know the Americans, Lois. 
Anything that doesn’t come from one of 
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their own monitors, they distrust. It would 
take hours to explain. Then it would have 
to go through channels and nothing would 
come of it until next Thursday. Are you 
sure about all this?” 

“Positive! The message we picked up 
explained the type of ship, its serial number, 
individual marking and gave its flight 
course and target. Something about a 
coffin ... or a casket.” 

“Good heavens!” gasped Diane. “Now 
I know you’ve got something! But it’s 
unbelievable! That particular crew was 
hand-picked. Every man—well, except one 
—was selected after great search and in¬ 
vestigation. There was one gunner taken 
on because . . . well, it’s too involved to 
explain. Was there any signature to the 
message . . . the warning?” 

“Yes. It was signed ‘Shamrock’.” 

“All one word or Sham-hyphen-rock?” 
persisted Diane. 

“All one word. Like a shamrock leaf, 
I suppose.” 

“Hang up,” Diane ordered, “I’ll see 
what I can do. Now you have me wor¬ 
ried. But it’s still unbelievable.” 

‘There’s nothing unbelievable in this 
war, my sweet,” the girl in Lincolnshire 
responded. “Get in touch with them, some¬ 
how.” 

But there was little Diane Townsend 
could do. She could only use the VHF 
Channel B if it was open to the Casket 
Crew Marauder. By now, the plane would 
be out of range of the regular contact chan¬ 
nel, even if they got permission to break 
radio silence. However, it was worth a 
try. If only Phillip and Greg could be 
warned, they could decide whether to con¬ 
tinue on in the face of grim adversity or 
turn back and try again another day after 
they had uncovered the renegade who was 
attempting to thwart their plans. 

She called Col. Bracebridge at the 
Marauder group and explained what had 
been picked up by Radio-Intercept. The 
Colonel was none too well acquainted with 
the British system of searching the air for 
information and it was some time before 
he could assimilate the full significance of 
it all. 

“It sounds bad,” the Colonel agreed, “but 
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I don’t know what we can do about it. 
They must be beyond standard channel 
range now. We can try, of course, but it 
was agreed before they left, they’d main¬ 
tain radio silence all the way.” 

“I was afraid of that,” -Miss Townsend 
broke in. “There’s only ftne chance, and 
I’m not too hopeful of that. It’s one of 
those things you hope won’t happen.” 

“I think I know what you mean,” the 
Colonel said. 

V 

T he marauder with the 

Size-7 coffin daubed on its sleek beak 
hit the coast of Sweden and then turned 
more directly north. The ME-109s still 
maintained their distant vigil and made 
no further attempt to molest them. For 
fully half an hour Townsend and Armitage 
just sat and stared ahead, their minds 
awhirl with puzzling conjecture. They’d 
never experienced anything like this before. 

“It’s getting thick up ahead,” the English¬ 
man finally said to break the silence. 

“It wa9 supposed to, you know,” Armi¬ 
tage reminded him. 

“I hope it’s broken up the way Met 
predicted.” 

“Perhaps it will give us a chance to 
ditch those fighters. I don’t like any of 
that.” 

“When I went back to find Ryan,” 
Townsend said with a vague expression, 
“he was messing about under the engi¬ 
neer’s panel. Still pulling the line about 
looking for a spare oxygen bottle. I booted 
him back to his station bloody quick.” 

Armitage pondered on that for a minute 
or two and then said, “Still, it would be 
just like that dope Maddern to pull a 
trick like that on a new man. It doesn’t 
make any sense to us, but guys like Mad¬ 
dern would think it hellishly funny.” 

“Well, it’s the nicest thing we can say 
about either of them. I’ll sure tear a 
strip off both when we get back.” 

“I wish we had Horlick’s kid back there,” 
Armitage rumbled on. 

“Was there anything definite on him?” 
I mean, was it confirmed that he was in 
prison camp ... or just missing?” 

“Tust M. I. A. The guy can be dead, 


behind the wire or taking a chance on the 
underground. I sure wish I knew.” 

“We’ll probably never -know.” 

The weather really thickened as they 
roared over the two big inland lakes that 
marked the lower end of Sweden. If 
there was any intermittent breaks as pre¬ 
dicted, they hadn’t shown up as yet. Town¬ 
send began to worry about keeping on 
course so they would hit the target as 
planned. Timing was important. 

Then as they swung into Norway, enemy 
flak opened on them and they had to quit 
their low altitude show and stream up into 
the soup. “We’ll get rid of those 109s, 
anyway,” Armitage observed. 

They went on instruments and the 
Englishman worked hard on his chart try¬ 
ing to check their presumed position. He 
watched the instruments, his chronometer 
and worked tirelessly trying to keep track 
of their position. Gradually his brow 
creased and he went over the panel again. 

“What’s the matter?” Armitage asked. 

“I don’t know. What’s the phrase? ‘I 
have a hunch’? There’s something untidy 
somewhere. I just sense it. Nothing 
definite.” 

“Instrument fever,” grinned the Ameri¬ 
can. “You just don’t trust the clocks.” 

“Never experienced it before. It’s just 
as if someone was whispering in my ear 
that something was wrong.” 

“That’s it. Instrument fever,” Armi¬ 
tage persisted. “Want to take a look-see, 
below ?” 

“Try it. I hope we’re where I think we 
are. If not, we’ll hit a stuffed cloud.” 

“You mean one with a mountain in it?” 
Armitage grinned. “I know. It’s not origi¬ 
nal. Heard it somewhere.” 

The pilot eased back on the throttles and 
began to let down gingerly. Together 
they watched the altimeter as the needle 
dropped gradually and then began to 
sashay around the 900-foot mark and still 
no break in the murk. 

“I say!” Townsend broke in. “Take a 
look! The compass doesn’t click with the 
radio-direction indicator. It’s miles off!” 

Armitage swung the ship in an effort to 
make the two instruments jibe, but the 
regular compass seemgd to be out about 
thirty degrees. 
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At that instant the Marauder came out 
over a wide-open area, heavily wooded but 
otherwise destitute of any geographical 
marking of note. 

Townsend frowned and glared at his 
chart. “We’re supposed to be dead over 
this long lake here. There’s an island in 
the middle of it, and no one could miss 
that. We’re miles off, somehow.” 

Armitage glanced at the compass again 
and decided that they must still be over 
Sweden. Another check with the chart 
disclosed they could be somewhere between 
two almost identical lakes—one in Sweden, 
the other in Norway. They looked at their 
watches again. 

“There’s only one thing to do. Get on 
Channel B and ask for a fix. We’re break¬ 
ing radio silence, but those Jerry fighters 
have spotted us anyway,” Armitage added 
moodily. “Good thing your sister is in 
charge there—I hope.” 

Townsend nodded and reached up and 
set the radio dial for that particular chan¬ 
nel. He made the regulation call, giving 
Armitage’s code signal, “Chiltern I.” Then 
he started the one-two-three-four-five-six 
business to enable the watchers to get a 
triangulated bearing on them. 

I MMEDIATELY Diane’s voice came in 
crackling with anxiety. “Phillip! . . . 
Greg!” she appealed. “While they’re get¬ 
ting a fix, I must warn you. We’ve re¬ 
ceived a word from Radio-Intercept that 
serious message signals have been picked 
up, apparently from your area, warning 
the Bandit fighters to refrain from attack¬ 
ing you. Is that clear?” 

“Speech or spark signal?” Townsend in¬ 
quired and switched back. 

“It was a spark signal beamed for some 
German monitor station. They in turn 
warned the fighter defense not to molest 
• you. Radio-Intercept feels the signal came 
from somewhere in your vicinity. If there 
is no other ship near you, it could be from 
your own plane. Can you check?” 

“Hold it,” Townsend said then explained 
the details of the message to Armitage. 

“But you are the only one anywhere 
near our set,” the American argued. 
“Someone must be following us.” 
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“Half a minute,” said Townsend and 
switched back on Channel B. “Look, Di. 
Have you any idea of the details of the 
spark message?” 

“It gave full details of mission and tar¬ 
get and even told who you were. That is, 
something about a casket, or a coffin. 
You’d know what that means. It has to 
be someone near you who would know 
all those details. Please check, Greg. It 
can be a very dangerous situation.” 

“Everything’s loopy here,” Townsend 
explained. “We have just discovered our 
compass is about 30 degrees out. A little 
while ago . . . but never mind all that. 
Have you a fix on us ?” 

There was some delay and then Diane 
came in with, “You’re miles off your 
course. Here are the figures. Suggest 
you fly a course of three-five-four on your 
auto-pilot. Three-five-four.” 

“Righto . . . Three-five-four. Thanks, 
Di. Wish us luck.” 

“Check that spark-signal business, Greg. 
It can be someone aboard.” 

“We’ll check, but we don’t see how it 
possibly can be.” 

“Good luck, Greg.” 

Townsend marked a new position on the 
chart and gave. Armitage the new course 
figures and suggested he use the auto-pilot 
to be safe. They went back up into the 
murk and prepared to sit it out for almost 
forty-five minutes. 

“Could it have been Ryan, when he was 
pulling that gag about air bottles?” Armi¬ 
tage ventured. 

“How could he? He would have had 
to come up to the radio panel to pull a 
thing like that, and you’d have seen him. 
Besides, he knows nothing about radio. 
I mean, pounding a key.” 

“If we only knew exactly when that 
message was sent out we might have some 
idea. But what flummoxed up the com¬ 
pass ?” 

“I suppose we’ll have to iron all these 
things out when we get back,” Townsend 
said and that gave him an idea. With a 
warning finger to the pilot he went back 
aft and searched around behind the engi¬ 
neer panel. In a few seconds his hand 
came upon something unfamiliar. It was 
a six-inch bar of black soft-iron, ge 


brought it back and showed it to Armitage. 

“Magnetic bar,” he said and waved it 
back and forth across the cockpit. “Watch 
the compass.” 

As the black bar was carried back and 
forth across the space in front of the 
instrument panel, the compass card swung 
in response. That accounted for the instru¬ 
ment being so many degrees off. 

“pet that damn thing out of there!” 
Armitage snarled. “I guess you were right 
about that Ryan guy. First he screws up 
the fuel tank switch. Then he plants a 
magnetic bar to disturb the compass. We’d 
better tie him up.” 

“Don’t worry. I have Dusty Tate 
watching him. If he moves from his gun 
station, Dusty will copper him properly.” 

“Well, take that bar out of here—and I 
suggest you go and smack Ryan across the 
beezer with it.” 

T OWNSEND went aft with the mag¬ 
netic bar in his hand. He found Ryan 
steadfastly peering out over his watch area. 
He turned on Townsend’s approach and 
produced a look of despair. 

“Where did you get this?” Townsend 
asked holding out the iron bar. 

“Maddern asked me to put it away under 
that panel up there,” Ryan explained. 

“Maddern? I thought you said he sent 
you to look for some extra oxygen bottles. 
Do you know what this is?” 

“Some sort of tool, I suppose, sor,” 
Ryan said with an innocent expression. 

“Tool? It’s a magnetic bar. It put 
our compass off about thirty degrees and 
dangerously off course. These are used 
in the instrument shack to test compasses. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“No sor,” Ryan said plaintively, and 
Townsend almost believed him. 

“Maddern didn’t tell me that.” Ryan 
went on after staring at the black bar for a 
minute. “Just said I could slip it under 
there while I was looking for oxygen 
bottles. Faith an’ that’s what he said, sor.” 

“Don’t move away from this gun, until 
we clear this up,” Townsend ordered and 
went further aft. 

He found Maddern curled up in his tur¬ 
ret apparently enjoying his portable radio. 
He had it set up so his ear was near the 
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speaker grill. He was not hooked in to 
the inter-com at all. 

“Hey,” Townsend yelled. “You’re sup¬ 
posed to be a gunner aboard this aircraft 
How about it?” 

“I’ve cleared that headspace trouble,” 
Maddern said calmly. “The minute we 
get out of this murk, I’ll snap off Radio- 
Berlin. Those guys are something. To 
hear them, you’d think they were winning 
the war.” 

Townsend lounged against the frame. 
“How do you get power for that thing. 
Using batteries?” 

“No. See, I clip in on the turret-heater 
line. I worked out a suitable transformer 
with wax-paper and tin-foil. It’s not too 
hot, but it works.” 

Then Townsend pulled his snapper. 
“What about this?” he said, shoving the 
black bar before the gunner. 

“I found it back here. I figured it was 
an extension bar for-some sort of wrench 
set and supposed it belonged to one of 
the engineers. I sent Ryan back with it.” 

“Don’t you know a magnetic bar when 
you see one, either?” Townsend asked, 
taken off guard again. 

Maddern assumed a pensive expression. 
“That’s funny,” he said. “I wondered 
why it kept sticking to everything. I fig¬ 
ured it was because it was cold, or some¬ 
thing.” 

Townsend gave up. “You know, it’s 
curious guys like you who solve the world’s 
greatest scientific problems. If I hadn’t 
found that, we’d probably be flying over 
the Canary Islands by now.” 

“That would suit me,” Mortimer Mad- 
dem said with an idiotic grin. 

“Well, get buttoned-up. We’re due for 
a hot time over the target. Jerry knows 
we’re coming. Better get that camera 
checked too. It won’t be long now.” 

“I’ll take care of my end,” Maddern 
said. “Don’t worry about me.” 

Townsend looked at the black bar in 
his hand and studied Maddern’s pixie mug. 
Right then he came to a great decision. 


VI 

W HEN THE ENGLISHMAN 
slipped back in his seat, Armitage 
inquired, “Well. What about it?” 
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“You were right—about Maddern, I 
mean. He’s the darky in the sticks. He 
gave that bar to Ryan to put under the 
engineer’s panel. Ryan didn’t even know 
what it was.” 

“Did Maddern know?” 

“He tried to make out he didn’t, but 
when I said we Could have been flying over 
the Canary Islands, he didn’t inquire how 
that could happen. He knew what a mag¬ 
netic bar could do to a compass. He’s 
smart enough to know how to make a 
transformer or some sort of condenser so 
he can use power off the turret heater to 
run a radio, and he must have known 
exactly what a magnetic bar could do to 
the compass.” 

Armitage checked the panel again and 
just sat staring. Finally he came in with, 
“But the guy’s a happy dope! Suppose 
he figured he was playing a game like that ? 
What about this spark message that evi¬ 
dently blocked off those 109s? Maddern 
couldn’t have done that.” 

“Someone has another sending set 
aboard, somewhere,” the Englishman said 
slitting his eyes. 

“Take over. We’ve got about five min¬ 
utes before we hit Knuben. I’ll go take 
a gander,” Armitage said. 

But a complete search disclosed nothing. 
The gunners were all alert at their stations 
and peered at Armitage, wondering what 
he was prowling about for when they were 
so near their target. The pilot checked 
every locker and panel that could be 
reached. While he probed about behind 
spare ammunition boxes, Maddern came 
up the catwalk and continued forward. 
Armitage presumed he was heading for 
the chemical box to relieve himself before 
they started the party on the Jerry proc¬ 
essing plant. He took the opportunity to 
go back to the tail turret and give it a 
thorough going-over. 

For one thing Maddern seemed to have 
a yen for extra oxygen bottles. There 
were two shoved into the framework near 
at hand. He also had a number of loose 
tools under his feet, which was not good 
turret discipline. The pistol-grip camera 
was loaded and ready for action. The port¬ 
able radio set seemed to have been dis¬ 
connected and taken away—probably to 


give Maddern more room to operate when 
they reached the target. 

Armitage decided to check on that with 
Maddern before he went back to the front 
office. 

Then, as he concluded his inspection of 
Maddern’s station, he heard the alarm bell 
jangle. It snarled three times which 
meant “Abandon aircraft!” 

“Now what?” Armitage growled as he 
worked his way out of Maddern’s turret. 
Then he realized he was suddenly suffering 
from' a mild sense of dizziness and a 
sharp headache. His mouth tasted like 
he’d been licking an old copper penny. The 
Marauder began to rock and sway as if out 
of control. 

Armitage struggled rubber-legged up the 
catwalk and then saw Ryan, Tate and Mc¬ 
Gregor curled up under their guns, appar¬ 
ently gasping for breath. They just stared 
at him with dull lifeless eyes. 

Somehow he 'charged past them and 
came upon Maddern apparently fumbling 
with a portable oxygen bottle he was fit¬ 
ting to his oxygen mask line. Armitage 
stood there, swaying and trying to make 
it out. He looked around for a portable 
bottle, sensing something was gradually 
knocking them off; but there was no free 
bottle in any of the racks. He tried to 
charge past Maddern to get to the front 
cockpit, and went sprawling when Mad¬ 
dern suddenly put out a foot and tripped 
him up. 

Armitage remembered seeing a pair of 
cutting plyers on the metal runway, as he 
went down. That rammed a jet of scalding 
realization through him and he managed 
to get into his seat and clip in a portable 
air bottle before he went out. 

Townsend sat there, lifeless and just 
keeping his hands on the wheel. When 
Armitage got his first draft of life-giving 
oxygen he reached over and slipped the 
Englishman’s oxygen line into a main con¬ 
duit and spun the valve. He slapped Greg’s 
face and raged at him to come out of it. 
Gradually the Englishman gulped, stared 
about like a man awakening from a night¬ 
mare and clutched frantically at the wheel 
again. 

“Stay with it, Greg. Stay with it—just 
a minute.” 
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A RMITAGE made sure Townsend was 
reasonably alert and then-tore back, 
reaching for the gun at his hip. He saw 
Maddern trying to release the escape hatch 
and without question, fired twice. Mad¬ 
dern kicked and rolled over, but the escape 
hatch fluttered away. 

Armitage then retrieved the extra air 
bottles from the tail turret and quickly 
snapped them in the lines of the other 
gunners and began a fast resuscitation act. 
It was several minutes before he had them 
all sitting up, but gradually the life-giving 
oxygen cleared their minds and took the 
clutch of death out of their muscles. Mc¬ 
Gregor was the first to get to his feet. 
He just stared around and peered at Mad¬ 
dern who lay near the open hatch. 

“Keep an eye on him, Mac,” Armitage 
ordered. “If he tries to crawl out, finish 
him off. He tried to x knock the lot of us 
off.” 

Tate finally responded and crawled back 
to the top turret platform. He was weak 
and shaking because he had taken the 
first effects of Maddem’s treacherous tty 
at knocking them all out. 

“Okay. Keep on oxygen until you feel 
right again. That open hatch should clear 
the place in a few minutes. We should 
be near the target by now, so keep alert.” 

He gave Maddern another look, and 
the treacherous gunner was in a bad way,, 
but there was no time for too much first- 
aid then. Armitage gave him a shot of 
morphine and tried to plug up the two 
slug holes under his arm. “Brother, I 
hope you live long enough to get back. 
You’ll sure have a swell time explaining 
all this,” the American pilot said coldly 
and hurried back to the cockpit. 

“What the devil happened?” Townsend 
asked weakly as Phil Armitage slid back 
under the big wheel. 

“You can take that air mask off now. 
The ship is clear,” the pilot said and eased 
off his own. “Nice guy, that Maddern.” 

“I sat here and suddenly I began to 
get dizzy. I knew it couldn’t be altitude; 
we’re below 6,000 feet. I could just see 
and make out some of the instruments, 
but my reflexes were terribly slow. I 
could hardly move my hands and feet. Then 
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I began to choke slowly—not too painful, 
just like I was slowly suffocating.” 

“Sure. All the gunners went out too. 
It was a good thing I was back in Mad- 
dern’s turret, or I’d have gone down too. 
I only just made it back here.” 

“It was Maddern?” 

“It had to be. All the rest of us were 
going out. Maddern had his mask on and 
had most of the portable bottles hidden 
away. I just nailed him as he was trying 
to go out the escape hatch.” 

Townsend sat and digested all that for 
a minute or two. “Maddern’s dead?” he 
inquired. 

“Not yet. I hope we can keep him alive 
until we get back. I want to know how 
he sent out that radio message.” 

“But what caused us to knock off like 
that?” Townsend asked with a puzzled 
grimace. 

“It’s a long story, but I think I know 
what he did. All I’ll say now is that I 
hope we don’t have any engine fires. It 
will be just too bad if we do.” 

• “I still don’t get it.” 

Armitage laughed long and loud. “Wait 
until I write and tell my old gent about 
this one. I’ll bet the old Casket Crew 
never put on a show like this.” 

“Let’s get on with it,” Townsend sug¬ 
gested. 

A RMITAGE checked with the gunners 
and made sure they had recovered 
and then assigned Tate to the camera. 
“We’re approaching our objective and will 
drop down through in three or four min¬ 
utes. It will probably be lively, so keep 
on your toes,” he said over the inter-com. 

“We’re with you, Skipper,” Tate re¬ 
sponded and Armitage felt better. 

Townsend prepared to go up into the 
bombardier’s pit and Armitage made sure 
his forward-firing guns were a,rmed and 
ready. Then he eased back on the throttles 
and let the stick go forward. Again, the 
same tense fear of the unknown below. 
They had to be on course, or they could 
pile up amid the icy peaks that guard the 
Trondheim Fjord. Townsend’s calcualtions 
had to be correct or tragedy might engulf 
them yet. 

There was this knotting fear of it all 


and yet over the dread was saved the 
knowledge that something within had been 
cleansed away. A foul malignant growth 
had been severed and no matter what lay 
ahead, they could face it with sturdy quiet 
fortitude, knowing full well all the hazard 
and danger was ahead and that there was 
no skulking traitor ready to knife them 
in the back. No unseen enemy to strike 
with a silent weapon. 

The Marauder, gleaming with the con¬ 
densation of low-hanging cloud, seemed to 
be producing a low moan of anxiety. The 
half-throttled engines swished the sword- 
blade props and popped impatiently. Town¬ 
send, on his knees in the bombardier’s pit, 
looked back over his shoulder, probably 
figuring that if they hit he’d be the first 
to get it up there in the plastic snout. 

“Come on, baby,” breathed Armitage 
swaying back and forth in his seat as 
though that would help in easing her 
through the murk. “Let’s have it baby. 
We’ve had everything else so far.” 

•Townsend turned his attention again to 
his front vigil and watched the cottony 
cloud hold its bastions against them, bit¬ 
ing his upper lip while his fingers pawed 
and prodded at everything within reach. 

Then when both the pilot and the bom¬ 
bardier were ready to screech their lungs 
out pleading for a break, the nose of the 
big Marauder javelined out and a dull 
leaden land spread below them. With a 
quick scanning of the layout below, Town¬ 
send sensed they were just a few miles 
north of the town of Knuben. He checked 
the long slim lake below and noted that 
it ran into another to the southwest that 
looked remarkably like a racing greyhound 
and he was certain. 

He turned and pressed his finger-tip to 
the side of his nose and Armitage gave 
him the Roger signal in return. The 
Englishman talked him through on the 
inter-com and they were all set. The 
throttles went up the. gate and the engines 
roared their defiance. 

But it was not to be all easy going. At 
first the flak opposition was sporadic and 
desultory. Armitage took another look 
over the panel and sent the raider down 
even lower and the grim race was on. The 
hills about the lakes were low and rolling 
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and the Marauder was held down on the 
deck mile after mile. 

“Bandits five o’clock high,” came through 
from Tate. 

“Bandits seven o’clock level,” McGregor 
added. 

“Never mind the bandits, Tate. Make 
sure you get on that camera.” 

“Tally-ho!” the little Cockney yelled 
back. 

Whatever air opposition came would 
have to be faced by McGregor and Ryan. 

It was. Before the fringes of the Nor¬ 
wegian town had been reached the waist 
guns were chanting their staccato war cry. 
In reply the 109s, snarling with the reali¬ 
zation they had been betrayed in some 
manner tore in to nail the raider before 
it could reach its objective. They slammed 
in from opposite sides, pursuing the old 
maneuver of taking turns in the attack, 
but timing each pass so well that it seemed 
one continuous effort. 

McGregor, calm and moving like a light¬ 
weight boxer was fighting with cold de¬ 
termination, wasting not a round. He met 
each charge on his side with short stiff 
punches of .50 caliber stuff so that the 
Jerry fighter never actually got started on 
an accurate plunge and his bursts went 
sailing wild over the top of the Allied 
raider. 

On the other side Ryan, equally as cold, 
but inwardly a raging furnace of bitterness, 
was taking it out on every Jerry that came 
within range. Whether it was poetic jus¬ 
tice or a grim Celtic determination to 
make up for past misfortune, his aim 
seemed charmed and he only had to draw 
a bead and press the button and a Jerry 
somehow broke up in mid-air. The third 
Mess-up he singled out not only took a 
broadside of slugs but tried to clear too 
soon and went plunging headlong into 
another 109 whose pilot was so intent 
on correcting an aim he never saw what 
hit him. 

Tate in the rear turret sat winding the 
spring of the camera’s shutter and calmly 
checking off the damage with the quiet 
nonchalance of an expert billiard marker. 

“Red nosed bandit, down in lower corner 
pocket,” he reported. “Bandit with green 
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stripe properly clobbered. . . . Blue-nosed 
bandit. . . . S’truth ... a lovely carom 
shot off one with a pink tail. Your shot. 
Mister McGregor!” 

But these amusing asides were not for 
Armitage. He was too busy taking guid¬ 
ance from Townsend up front over the 
special Wimperis sight. 

Up to now, matters had been none too 
rough, since they had snaffled Mortimer 
Maddern and his box of tricks. But sud¬ 
denly Townsend turned with a pained 
expression and pointed toward the center 
of the town. Armitage looked too and his 
face dropped several inches. 

“Gas bags!” Townsend said over the 
inter-com. “They’re running up a ring 
of kite balloons. Watch out!” 

Armitage swerved off course and planned 
to circle the town while he made new 
plans, or at least figure how tough it would 
be. As they skirted the layout, more silvery 
bags went aloft from truck winches hidden 
in the streets somewhere below. 

There wasn’t any question but that this 
target was important and was to be de¬ 
fended with every weapon available. The 
blocky concrete building was practically 
encircled with glistening balloon cables. 
Any one of which was capable of slicing 
a bomber wing like a hot knife sliding 
through butter. 

VII 

T ownsend took it all in 

with the calculating mind of a man 
who has been around and knows. He’d 
fought through the Battle of Britain and 
he’d seen what the barrage balloons de¬ 
fending London and the all-important am¬ 
munition factories had done to German 
raiders. Dozens had gone down in pitiful 
swirls, helpless and hopelessly doomed. If 
the thud of honest fear smacked him, it 
was quite understandable. 

“They’ve got us blocked off proper,” 
he said to Armitage. 

“They’re not blocking me off,” the Amer¬ 
ican said and tried to figure an entry. 

“You’re not risking all those cables, 
are you?” 

“We came this far with this load and 
I’m not going back without a try.” 


A lone 109 made another attempt to 
bump them off, but McGregor and Ryan 
wrapped him up for the cleaners. 

“Listen, Phil,” Townsend advised. “I 
know what those cables can do. We’d 
never get through. There wouldn’t be 
enough left to steer the damn thing straight 
enough to get one in the back yard.” 

“Okay,” Armitage replied after a 
breather. Let’s play shooting gallery!” 

“Shooting . . ; what?” 

But by then the American was dipping 
a wing-tip and moving around so he could 
line up as many gas-bags as possible. Then 
with a throaty cheer he went roaring at 
them with his four front guns rattling. 
A stream of spluttering slugs raced out 
ahead and fanged into the kites. One 
exploded right off. Another produced a 
small licking flame that gradually swept 
up and ran over the sleek sides of the 
balloon. Another leaped away and went 
skyward, rolling over and over indicating 
a slug had cut the cable. 

With a joyous laugh, Armitage tilted 
away again and tried another segment of 
the bulbous defense. From below ack-ack 
spat and blazed at them, but the Marauder 
was too low and too fast to offer much 
of a target. Again the front guns screeched 
and two more balloons went up. 

“Let’s go!” he yelled and pointed at 
Townsend’s bombsight. “There should be 
room enough now.” 

“There’s room for a Spitfire, maybe,” 
Townsend admitted ruefully. 

The flak hate from below was at its 
worst now and, if they were going in at 
all, it had to be now before more balloons 
could be sent up to fill in the shot-away 
gaps. 

“If I can get in,” Armitage shouted, 
“I’m darned sure I can get out—if I have 
anything left on the control column.” 

“Shall I be an Angel, Daddy?” Town¬ 
send sang, well off key. 

B Y the time Armitage had the Marauder 
poised for the charge at the concrete 
processing plant, she had taken plenty of 
flak hate and a new high-pitched song 
was whistling through the shrapnel vents 
and gashes the enemy guns had chawed 
in the hull. 
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“Stand by!” Armitage ordered and 
rammed his rump deep in his seat. “Here 
we go! All set, Dusty?” 

“All set, sir!” 

“Both bombs, Greg. I can only guar¬ 
antee to do this once.” 

“You do it once and you’ll be a marvel,” 
Townsend said with a final glance at what 
was left of the balloon defense. 

“Armitage! The Marvel of the Age. 
Processing plants unprocessed while you 
wait. Tally-ho!” 

The Marauder roared across the red- 
tiled roofs of the town, flipped a wing-tip 
over a church tower, so close Dusty was 
able to tell the time on the clock. Then 
through a new sparkling curtain of ack- 
ack fire they plunged and somehow skidded 
between two glinting cables. Townsend 
took a quick gander at their wing-tips and 
then returned to his sight. The Marauder 
was nosing in at an angle of approximately 
45 degrees until the breathless Englishman 
could see the details of the roof covering. 
Then he punched the bomb release and 
threw himself away from the sight. 

“Take it, Tate!” Armitage yelled over 
the inter-com. , 

With a wrench at the control he yanked 
the big Marauder out and tipped her over 
at a sharp angle in an effort to sneak 
through a narrow opening between two 
kite balloons. The effort was good, but 
a shifting wind carried one balloon over 
and with the detonation of the two bombs 
the raider caught a wing-tip against a 
steel cable. 

The next few seconds were pandemonium 
—in spades! 

The bombs roared their vengeance 
within the concrete plant and the square 
erupted with a giant belch of flame, black¬ 
ened skeletons of metal and massive slabs 
of structure. The punch of concussion 
smacked the Marauder as she peeled up 
into her escape zoom and slammed her 
against the wide curtain of horizon. 

Berammm . . . 

Tate screamed something over the inter¬ 
com but Armitage was too busy trying 
to get some response out of the control 
column. The Marauder was still in the 
tilted position she had assumed trying to 
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sneak through a narrow space between 
two balloons. He glanced out and saw 
that the lower wing-tip had been somehow 
hacked away, leaving a jagged end of 
dural and stressed skin. The aileron on 
that side was hopelessly jammed up! 

Townsend clambered up from his posi¬ 
tion on his back and hurled himself at 
the control pit and tried to help Armitage 
force the wheel over. 

“Get her nose down!” he yelled. 

The American eased the stick forward 
and the Marauder, about, to stall out, man¬ 
aged to stay in the air, but the jammed 
aileron kept her in a dangerous tilt. To¬ 
gether, the two pilots struggled to get the 
stick over, but it was no go. The raider 
was streaming around and heading back 
into the maze of balloon cables and smoke. 

“We’ve had it.” Townsend muttered. 

“Let’s try again.” 

Then somewhere outside a .50 caliber 
gun spat and raged and suddenly the stick 
went over and the Marauder levelled off, 
clearing three strands of barrage balloon 
cable by inches. 

“What did that?” Townsend gasped and 
flopped into his seat. 

“I don’t know,” Armitage husked peer¬ 
ing out at the battered wing-tip. “It must 
have been a gentleman named God.” 

Then as they roared away and climbed 
for the clouds young Mike Ryan shoved 
his face between them. He was as dis¬ 
traught a man they’d ever seen. 

“It’s all my fault!” he began and was 
practically blubbering. “My fault, sor. 
Ye see, it was me intention to shoot a 
balloon down, but somehow I shot our 
own wing-tip off. It’s very excited, I was. 
It’s that I wanted ye to know who did it.” 

“You shot the wing-tip off?” gasped 
Armitage. “You did like heck!” 

“You just fired that last burst?” inquired 
Townsend with the expression of a startled 
penguin. “You mean just now . . . ?” 

“Just a few seconds ago, sor,” agreed 
Ryan. “Just so ye’ll know ... in case ...” 

“That was the finest shot in all history,” 
acclaimed Armitage. “We were in a tight 
spin and all set to .crash on top of that 
processing plant when you so consider¬ 
ately shot a jammed aileron away. Look! 
There it is dangling out there.” 


“Ye mean . . . ?” the bewildered Mick 
gargled. 

“That’s what I mean. Now get back 
to your gun before Tate finds you’ve left 
or he’s likely to shoot—and ask no ques¬ 
tions. Nice shooting, Mike.” 

“We can never be that lucky again,” 
breathed Townsend. 

“You know, he’ll be months and months 
before he ever realizes what he really did.” 

“It’s just as well. It might give him 
ideas,” Townsend said and sat back and 
relaxed for the first time. 

“Your old man will never believe this 
one,” Townsend said reflectively. 

T HE trip back was comparatively un¬ 
eventful. Armitage made the most 
of the cloud cover and they were molested 
only once by enemy fighters but the Casket 
Crew gunners gave them more than the 
Huns bargained for and in no time the 
bleak but friendly shore of northern Scot¬ 
land loomed through the murk. 

It wasn’t until then that Armitage risked 
Channel B again to advise Diane Townsend 
that they were in the clear and that all 
was well. Meanwhile Townsend had been 
back to check on Maddern who was still 
unconscious. Another examination of the 
frame aft of the waist gun section brought 
to light Maddern’s portable radio set. It 
was just as Townsend expected. It was 
more than a receiving set. It had a trans¬ 
mitting coil and key secreted in one end 
and by plugging in on the turret-heater 
power line he was able to produce a very 
effective spark and send out signals over 
a trailing length of aerial cable. 

“Chiltern I . . . Chiltern I,” Armitage 
reported. “Chiltern I to Triumph.” 

“Come in Chiltern I. Triumph . . . 
over.” 

“Can you give us a homing on the Savoy 
hotel? Chiltern I heading home.” 

There was a long pause and Armitage 
knew Diane was breathing deep. “Oh, 
wonderful!” she replied finally. “You will 
now refrain from using this channel for 
other than official communications. Over 
to you, Chiltern I.” 

“You get a table and have old Mike at 
the alert,” Armitage responded with laugh¬ 
ter in his voice. “If you get there first, 
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tell him his son is the greatest shot since 
William Tell—and that ain't code, sister. 
That ain’t code.” 

“I’ll alert the Charing Cross rescue divi¬ 
sion,” Diane answered and went back to 
her business. 

“What in the name of all that’s holy 
were you talking about?” Townsend asked. 

Colonel Bracebridge and Costello, the 
intelligence man, were waiting for them 
when they floundered in with the jagged 
wing-tip fluttering its pennant of victory. 
The landing was none too good minus 
aileron control, but they got in. 

“What about that signal business?” 
Bracebridge demanded as soon as they 
were on the apron. 

“Our little playboy, Mortimer Maddern, 
had a hot-box in there,” Armitage ex¬ 
plained. “His portable radio was also a 
sweet little sending set and he had it all 
set up for us when we got over Denmark.” 

“We sensed something was loopy,” 
Townsend added, “when those Jerry fight¬ 
ers suddenly eased off and started escort¬ 
ing us instead of shooting.” 

They hung around while the Flight Sur¬ 
geon and his crew took Maddern off and 
rushed him to the field hospital. In his 
delirium the renegade gunner was mut¬ 
tering in German, which was enough for 
Costello. 

In Bracebridge’s office while a bottle of 
bourbon was being passed around, Armi¬ 
tage then explained what method Maddern 
had used in his effort to halt the Marauder 
before they reached their objective. 

“First he somehow collected all the port¬ 
able oxygen bottles, so we’d be cut off. 
Next he cut the main lines, except the one 
to the front pit. Then he clipped the tub¬ 
ing running from the fire-extinguisher 
bottles.” 

“What was the idea?” 

“As you know, the extinguisher bottles 
contain C02, in other words carbon dioxide. 
When this seeped out, it was carried into 
the front cockpit by the heater system and 
Townsend almost went out first. He had 
sense enough, however, to know something 
was wrong and punched the ‘Abandon Air¬ 
craft' warning bell. I was well aft inspect¬ 
ing Maddern’s turret, so it didn’t get me 


too soon. Meanwhile Maddern was pre¬ 
paring to go out the escape hatch and 
take to the silk.” 

“I’ve never heard of such a thing,” 
Bracebridge muttered. 

“If you’d ever taken chemistry, you 
would have,” Armitage explained. “Well, 
I was pretty rocky, but I was able to 
get back to Townsend and put him on 
oxygen, which soon pulled him out of it. 
Then I went back to the gunners, who were 
all piled up on the catwalk. That’s when 
I saw Maddern trying to get clear and 
I didn’t ask any questions. I just nailed 
him and plugged in portable oxygen bottles 
until I had them all on their feet.” 

Tate, McGregor and Ryan just sat there 
spellbound. 

“What did you say the name of this crazy 
outfit your father had in the last war?” 
Colonel Bracebridge inquired with a grin. 

“The Casket Crew,” Townsend and 
Armitage said together. 

T HE telephone on Bracebridge’s desk 
jangled. The Colonel glared at it and 
then took up the instrument. 

“Yes. Yes, we have a Lieutenant Armi¬ 
tage here. What’s that? . . . Oh . . . 
Where are you calling from? ... I see. 
Yes, I guess you’re the man they’re look¬ 
ing for. Get the Adjutant General there 
to cut an order and get you through here.” 

The Colonel put the instrument back on 
its prongs with an enigmatic smile. 

“There’s one for the book,” he said. “A 
fellow named Horlick, that was.” 

Both Townsend and Armitage jerked to 
an erect sitting position. 

“He says he was shot down a few weeks 
ago and has just managed to get through 
with the aid of the underground.” 

“Horlick 1” they gasped. 

“He said they wanted to give him some 
sort of P. O. W. leave but he said some¬ 
one by the name of Armitage had been in¬ 
quiring for him in London . . . and what 
about it?” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“You heard what I said. They’ll shoot 
him through here by tomorrow.” 

“Good old Horsey Horlick!” they all 
cheered. 
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